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PUBLISHERS' NOTICE. 

We are engraving excellent views of the Toronto 
Universim before and after the tire, and interior 
views of "live ruins, convocation hall, the museum 
and the eastern portion oi the main building, 
which will be valuable records of the disaster. 
Use scries will be published in the next number. 




Those who are concerned in the making, selling 
and buying of cheese and butter have reason to 
congratulate themselves on the results of the recent 
Dairymen's Convention. All the provinces were 
represented by energetic and enterprising men, 
and the papers read and the discussions that en- 
sued were all of practical interest. The organiza- 
tion, of a Dominion Association is the goal of long 
and persevering efforts on the part of a few zealous 
members of the Quebec and Ontario societies to 
put these great industries on a sound and progres- 
sive basis. It is also a fresh starting point for 
one of the most important branches of Canadian 
agriculture and is sure to be fruitful of good. The 
appointment of a dairy commissioner is a step in 
the right direction, and the supervision that this 
officer will exercise over the manufacture of butter 
especially cannot fail to be beneficial Professor 
Robertson, who has been selected to fill this posi- 
tion, is a gentleman of long and comprehensive 
experience, with a thorough knowledge of all the 
points connected with his new sphere of duty. 
The improvement of our butter is greatly to be 
desired, especially in view of the competition that 
it has to face in the British market. The re-elec- 
tion of Mr, D. ML McPherson as president of the 
Association must give general satisfaction. No 
gentleman, engaged in dairying in the Dominion, 
has done more by his example to show the great 
possibilities of Canada in connection with this im- 
portant industry. The other officers, chosen from 
ail parts of Canada, are all men of mark in their 
own provinces and districts. The re-election of 
the secretary, Mr. J. C, Chapais, and of the treas- 
surer, Mr, H. S. Foster, is a deserved proof of the 
confidence reposed in those gentlemen. The con- 
vention was fortunate in obtaining the sympathy 
and cooperation of the Hon. John Carling, Minis- 
ter of Agriculture, 

It is satisfactory to know that enlightened citi- 
zens of the French Republic are becoming more 
and more interested in Canadian affairs, and that 
the great advantages that Canada offers for settle- 
ment are being ably urged upon both the govern- 
ment and the people, A few weeks ago art inter- 
esting series: of addresses were delivered, in con 
section with the Alliance brancaise, in the bah 
of the French Geographical Society, the Count 



Colonna Ceccaldi, vice-president of the Alliance, 
in the chair. M. Salone who visited Canada 
some time ago, gave a historical sketch of the 
progress of the country since its cession to Eng- 
land, dwelling on the growth of the people from a 
mere handful to a great nation, on the struggle for 
constitutional liberty, on the survival of the French 
language and traditional usages and the attachment 
of "the people to their ancient mother country. 
The secretary, M. Foncin, then introduced Mgr. 
Labelle, as a patriotic Canadian, who had devoted 
his zeal and energies to the cause of colonization, 
and the reverend gentleman gave an account of 
the settlements that he had established in the 
woodlands north of Montreal. Though 40,000 had 
been placed there, mainly through his own exer- 
tions, he pointed out that there was still room for 
myriads, and invited any of his French kinsmen 
who desired a comfortable and happy home, in the 
midst of a community of their own race and 
speaking their own tongue, to come to Canada, 
where they would be heartily welcomed. Mgr. 
Labelle pointed out that his great aim was to 
divert the current of European emigration — espe- 
cially that of France — from the United States to 
Canada. His remarks were greeted with applause 
and his mission promises to be successful. 

Sir Charles Dilke, having given his estimate of 
all the old-world powers, their statesmen and 
their armies, has turned his attention to Canada. 
" Canada, like Switzerland," he writes, " seems to 
have reached the ideal of a fedeial power as traced 
by de Tocqueville when he said that what was 
needed was that the central power should be given 
immense prerogatives, and should be energetic in 
its action towards the provinces, whilst the pro- 
vinces themselves were to have perfect local free- 
dom, the sphere of the central power being strictly 
defined by the constitution. Canada possesses 
the combination of central dignity and strength of 
government, with local liberty and variety in the 
provinces, and when the completion of the federa- 
tion of Australia by the entrance into it of the 
mother colony, if not of New Zealand, presents us 
with a similar picture at the other extremity of the 
Pacific, three English-speaking Federal powers 
will dominate that greatest ocean of the world. 
Canadian federation is declared by Sir Henry 
Parkes to be the model on which the future insti- 
tution'; of the British states of Australia are to be 
built up." 

The Dominion Fruit Growers' Convention has 
been an undoubted success. It was opened by an 
address from the Hon. John Carling, whose long 
official experience, both in Ontario and the Dom- 
inion, has enabled him to watch the development 
of this phase of our industrial life for more than 
twenty years. The first organization of the kind 
was the Ontario Association, which has shown 
great zeal and activity in conducting and collating 
experiments, in promoting and taking part in exhi- 
bitions and in the diffusion of special literature, 
Mr, Carling described the surprise and. admiration 
which the Canadian fruit exhibit caused in Bins- 
land on the occasion of the Colonial Exhibition, 
Now that every province from Nova Scotia to 
British Columbia, is represented in one comprehen- 
sive society, the triumphs gained in the past will 
be surely excelled by victories to come. We gave 
a sketch some time ago of what had been achieved 
in British Columbia, The trade with the Fast, 
which had already been inaugurated, premised to 
of tin; most thriving eommgrcial move- 



ments in the Pacific Province. The subject of 
transportation was pretty fully discussed at Ottawa, 
Mr. A. McD. Allan, of Goderieh, dealing with it 
in a carefully written paper. The addresses of 
Prof, Penhallow (the president) and of Prof. Saun- 
ders, director of the experimental farm, were both 
instructive and inspiriting. The judges, two 
American gentlemen, were astonished at the dis- 
play before them, and expressed their admiration 

of the fine pears from British Columbia- an 

earnest of what that young province will accom- 
plish when it has fairly girded itself to the task 
before it. The affiliation ot its society to that of 
Ontario will be sure to work well, while the com- 
bination of all the provinces for a common end 
will work still better. Union is strength, and that 
fresh effort is needed to give Canadian fruit its due 
place, even in our own markets, was shown by the 
importation last year, to which the Hon. Mr. 
Carling called attention, of foreign fruit to the 
value of $433,470. All, or nearly all, this fruit- 
apples, peaches, grapes, etc.- -we might just as 
well, as the Minister of Agriculture pointed out, 
have produced in our own orchards and vineyards. 

The Rev. Prof. Bryce, of Manitoba College, 
read an interesting paper some time ago before 
the Historical and Scientific Society of Winnipeg, 
in which he traced the history of the Selkirk settle- 
ment until the transfer of the North-West to 
Canada, and sketched the rise and proceedings of 
the various provisional governments that preceded 
the organization of the province. This paper has 
been published in pamphlet form, with an appen- 
dix containing copies of the " Bill of Rights," in 
the various shapes through which it passed before 
it was finally submitted to the Dominion Govern- 
ment by the delegates, judge Black, Father Ritchot 
and Mr. A. H. Scott. In this last form a copy of 
it was found among the papers of Thomas Bunn, 
secretary of Rial's government, a transcript of 
which, made by Dr. Bryce, is in possession of the 
Historical and Scientific Society. There is also a 
French copy, substantially the same. On the 27th 
of December last Archbishop Tache published a 
copy in the Free Press, which differs in some im- 
portant particulars from the Bunn copy. The 
chief point of divergence is the insertion in the 
Free Press document of a clause relating to sepa- 
rate schools and the distribution of the school tax. 
All the four copies agree, however, in making the 
use of both languages in the Legislature and 
Courts one of the conditions of admission to the 
Dominion. 

The last volume issued by the Archives Bureau 
equals (in some respects, surpasses) its predeces- 
sors in historical interest. Not the least valuable 
portion of it is the address delivered by Mr. 
Brymner before the American Historical Associa- 
tion a year ago last December, in which we have 
an authentic account of the origin and organisa- 
tion of the Bureau. The completion of the calen- 
dar of the Haldimand papers is additional evidence 
of the judgment, painstaking and perseverance of 
the Archivist. The Bouquet Calendar reveals the 
same qualities. The wealth of historical material 
in both these collections — notwithstanding the 
casualty that overtook Col. Bouquet's papers in 
1759, cannot be over-estimated. The volume con- 
tains contributions of great value to our sources of 
early North -Western history— the Journal of La 
Verendrye, etc. The Archivist's special Report to 
the Minister shows his usual judicious selection of 
rare tid bits of history which has made the yearly 
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issue of the volume such a welcome event to all 
earnest students. In fact, Mr, Brymner's work 
(as well as that of his colleague. Mr, J, Marmette) 
has won the praise of experts in the technique of 
archaeological research and classification in both 
the old world and the new. We have prepared a 
more adequate notice of the Report, which has 
been kept over through press of matter, but will 
appear in our next issue. 

THE LANGUAGE QUESTION, 

The controversy which has of late been agitating 
Parliament and the country is not a new one in 
Canada, but we had been flattering ourselves that 
the subject had been exhausted, a settlement 
reached, and that it should trouble us no more. 
When in September. 1760, Canada finally passed 
into the possession of Great Britain, all the in- 
habitants, save the officers and soldiers of the 
victorious army, spoke a single language. French 
had been the speech of the country for nearly a 
century and a half. The first legislative act adopt- 
ed under British domination recognized it as the 
language of Canada. That was General Amherst's 
placart of September 22, 1760. But it was not 
long till a rival disputed its ascendancy and tried 
to oust it from its vantage ground of official recog- 
nition. While the military regime lasted, no 
serious conflict seems to have arisen. But civil 
government had hardly been established when the 
French, or " new subjects " of the king, found oc- 
casion to protest against certain inconveniences 
due to the exclusive use in public documents of a 
language which they did not understand. The 
presentment of the first Grand Jury for the district 
of Quebec was followed by a protest on the part 
of the Canadian jurors against the tenor of a 
paper which they had themselves been induced to 
sign. Governor Murray cordially sympathized 
with them in their complaint, and provided against 
any repetition of the guile that had been practised 
on them, by insisting that in future all such docu- 
ments should be drawn up in both languages. 
All through his administration Governor Murray 
showed himself disposed to deal fairly with the 
French section of the community, and strongly op- 
posed the attempts of certain persons who would 
have treated them with injustice. He complained 
to the Lords of Trade that the Chief Justice and 
other officials were ignorant of French, and it was 
at his suggestion that the Lords of the Committee 
of Plantation affairs advised that the judges should 
have the assistance of French-Canadian lawyers. 

The British Government, indeed, in the early 
years of its domination, appears to have taken it 
for granted that French should maintain its place. 
The opinion also seems to have prevailed that 
there was a considerable number of French Pro- 
testants in the colony. In his Report, dated June 
5, 1762, Governor Murray himself who, by that 
time, must have known something about Canada 
and its inhabitants, writes : " There are some few 
French Protestants in the country who no doubt 
will be willing to remain." From a document pub 
fished in the last volume of Archives Reports on 
the state of religion in Canada in 1790, it is 
evident that the estimate of the extent of the 
French Protestant population was far in excess of 
anything that Governor Murray's words Justified, 
It is there stated that in the year 1762 " it was re- 
presented to Government that there were a vast 
number of French Protestants in Canada, for 
whose benefit it would in: well to send out clergy- 



men who could preach in that language." Three 
such clergymen were sent out — Messrs. De Mont- 
mollin, Viziere or de.Veyssiere, and De Lisle, for 
Quebec, Three Rivers and Montreal, respectively. 
This mission proved in every way disappointing, 
the French services having gradually ceased for 
lack of hearers. It shows, however, that whatever 
may have prompted the choice of French-speaking 
ministers, the policy of the British Government 
was not adverse to the use of the French language, 
and the choice of lay officials tends to the same 
conclusion. Nor, in any of the petitions or ad- 
dresses of the period between the conquest and 
the corning into force of the Quebec Act, is there 
any expression implying that the king's new sub- 
jects in Canada felt themselves hindered or em- 
barrassed in the use of their mother tongue. In 
the correspondence between leading representatives 
of the two sections of the population on the sub- 
ject of an Assembly, we find that the English 
secretaries generally accommodated themselves to 
the convenience of the French committees by 
writing in French. M Cugnet, moreover, in laying 
before Mr. Fraser a petition, which he deemed 
adapted to the circumstances and wants of both 
portions of the community, suggested that it 
should be presented in French alone, "puisque 
tous les anciens sujeis l'entendent." 

In the interval between 1774 and 1791 there 
was a good deal of agitation. In the early part 
of that period the two races were drawn together 
by the ties of common danger, common interest 
and common loyalty. Then came a season of 
crisis, of temptation, of much discussion, of 
Loyalist settlement and the division of the pro- 
vince. By that time England had learned that 
the French-Canadians could neither be drawn nor 
driven into abandonment of their faith or of their 
language. The French Revolution had but a 
slight and transient effect on the province, though 
it quickened the pulse of some of the younger 
mem But in the struggle for constitutional liberty 
they found a wholesome outlet for their intellectual 
energies. The dual language question was the 
theme of the first spirited debate in the Assembly 
of Lower Canada. It was moved that the journals 
of the House should be kept in two registers, 
French and English. Mr. John Richardson, one 
of the members for Montreal East, proposed to 
amend the motion by a declaration that English 
was the legal language. Thereupon followed a 
conflict of opinion which resulted in the defeat 
of the amendment by a vote of 26 to 13. The 
original motion was then carried unanimously, and 
a few days later a thorough understanding was 
reached. It was resolved that ever)' bill presented 
should be read in each language, and that every 
member had a right to use his mother tongue. 
"Thus," says an English historian, "this matter, 
which at one moment threatened to disturb the 
equanimity of the House and kindle national 
animosities among the members, was compromised 
and settled down in the resolution cited, which, 
being made a rule of the House, was ever after- 
wards cheerfully observed, and worked to the satis- 
faction of all," It is still more noteworthy that 
(as pointed out by Sir John Macdonald in his 
speech on the McCarthy bill) in the Upper Cana- 
dian Legislature it was agreed by a motion passed 
in June, 1793, that, for the benefit of the French 
people of Western Ontario, the resolutions of the 
House should be translated into French, Mr, \Y. 
A, Macdonald, of Glengarry, being the first to 



undertake the task. This concession w&s all the 
more gracious as it was entirely voluntary on the 
part of the chamber. 

For fifty years — the half century between the 
passage of the Constitutional Act and the union 
of the Canadas in r 841— the modus vivendt was 
observed to the satisfaction of both elements. 
Lord Durham had, however, in the famous Report 
that bears his name, commended the official use of 
the English language alone, as one of the condi- 
tions on which the two provinces should be re- 
united Consequently the Union Act abolished 
the employment of the French language "in all 
documents having to do with the new legislature 
and its proceedings." It did not, however, pro- 
hibit translations being made so long as they were 
not kept among the records of the Council or 
Assembly, Practically, this clause of the Act was 
from the beginning a dead letter, so far as the 
proceedings in the chambers were concerned, the 
French members speaking their mother tongue 
when they chose to do so — many of them adhering 
to it for the sake of principle rather than because 
they found any difficulty in the use of English. 
In fact, during the years of interdict, the French 
language was heard far more frequently m the 
debates than it has been under the regime of 
equality. In 1845 an address was presented to 
the Queen in favour of its restoration, and by an 
act passed in 1848 the obnoxious clauses were 
repealed. 

The British North America Act. being practi- 
cally a Canadian measure, avoided the mistake of 
the Union Act. It made the two languages equal 
under the Government of the Dominion, and in 
the Province of Quebec. In the North-West, 
when Manitoba was organized into a province, the 
French tongue had the numerical preponderance, 
and it was, moreover, deemed in harmony with the 
historical associations of a region which had been 
so largely explored, opened up and settled by 
Frenchmen as well as Englishmen, that the lan- 
guages of both should be placed on the same foot- 
ing under the new administration. That such 
should be the case was certainly one of the de- 
mands in the "bill of rights" which formed the 
basis of the compromise of iSjo, In the same 
document, it is true, the utmost freedom was asked 
for the local legislatures, and it is one of the 
strongest planks in our federal platform that pro- 
vincial independence should be strictly observed. 
Ultimately, therefore, this question would have 
been dealt with by those specially concerned, in 
every instance where it is a local or provincial 
question, and whatever may have been the motive 
for thrusting it upon the arena of parliament, such 
action can only have been taken at the risk of 
reviving or intensifying passions and prejudices 
most detrimental to the well-being of the nation, 
Happily, the moderation of our leading public men 
has triumphed, and the question has been setded 
in the manner best calculated to satisfy the claims 
of justice and to promote peace and good will. 



TRIOLET. 

O, Triolet, when thou wast young 
Would any dare W call ttaj light? 

Thy voice was m a Mass-hell rung, 

O Triolet, When thou wast young. 

But, falling idle hands a«»c<ag, 
Thou wast in laughing measures dight. 

O Triolet, when thou w as ytwfflg 
Would any dare to call the* light ? 

WlLUAM CA&MAN RCWRis. 

The Rectory, Fretteriettm, N.B. 
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The Hon. AjjexaiBS* Ucostk, ».€.!», Q-C, ^ 

tor, This, gctrtleeaan, whose portrait appears ro * pw»- 

«M issue, is * well know and hignly «*t«med cttwea w 
M mi * Si tatot I w»t( * 'I tht 1 teHew l.oms 
l«e<*», Senator, bv Mark Antoinette 1 h»is irt.WilS, ^Ile 
was born in Boueherville on the 12th of January, 
istd t hseated at St. Hvacmthe College L* v *> 
rwiTewity. erf whk bt sa grad m< an 1 a i rofesso n the 
1 CV i-mdE'v ite 'was called to A* Bar in iSdj, and was 
, i O vKi, iSSo. He was 

tv i « " t t . - -\ t Mmfrt i • «n M*\ s, fS?<>, to 
Ma* I, iSSi. Mr. Laeoste was a member of the Legisla- 
tive Ccwmcil of this province from March 4, 1S5>2, until 
Jwmrs tx 1SS4, when he was called to the Senate. 

Ms. IX M. Maowsksok. President w the Domikxon 
SusKVMtN'f A_s>CK">ATi(vx. -This gentleman, of whom we 
give a portrait on another page of this issue, is well known 
as the leading rcraresentative of the dairy industry m the 
1 ,:, rn 1 caster, i tmt f ei 

gam", on the 17th of November, 1847. «»d 5* a 50,1 °f the 
late 'Mr. John Maepherson, a native of Kinguesste^ Scot- 
land, who was horn in the year 1797, and came to Canada 
with hk (amity in she year iSot, settling on the homesceao 
now >_cu j\ lis'soa. Mr. Macphersoc's mother was 
Catherine* * ' " gbter of the Hon. John Cameron, 
of la Farm,' S mmertowe, who represented Glen- 

gatty Coaiwr from 181 5 to 183210 the early legislature of 
Ontario. Mrs. Msepherson, who was in every respert an 
estimable woman, died in iS6o. Mr. Macphersoa, senior, 
was one of the leading agriculturists of the County of 
Glengarry, and by his Fndustry and thrift, he set his son 
the example #McS he lias followed to such good advantage. 
He was a captain of the Glengarry Militia, and when he 
died at the age of ya, be had amassed a handsome com- 
petency. The career of Mr. D. M. Macphersoa, especially 
isj cwtsnectkri wWa the dairy industry, is related in the 
article 0:0 that subject in another portion of this issue. He 
has been corresponding editor of the dairy department of 
f Hamilton. In 1S7 1 Mr. Mac- 
pbersran aiameti Margaret, daughter of Mr. Duncan Mac- 
Bean, of Front Lancaster. By religious profession he is a 
Protestant, and is politics a literal. 

Ms. Damon McCarthy, Q. C, M. P. — Has well 
known lawyer and parliamentarian is, as his name suggests, 
of Irish origin. His grandfather, Bccknell Henry Mc- 
Carthy, was & member of the Irish Bar : his father was a 
solicitor of Dublin, in which city Mr, McCarthy was bora 
em the toils of October, 1836, Having been educated in 
pari at the Rei . Dr. Barman's school, Blackrock, and at 
"be famous school of the Rev. Dr. Flynn, of Dublin. Mr. 
McCarthy came to Canada, while still in his teens, and tor 
a taste attended Barrie Grammar School. Having studied 
law with a diligence which gave promise of the success 
which he was destined to attain in his chosen profession, he 
was in 1:859 called to the Bar of Upper Canada. His 
a i - '•['.' e er< |, -1 rec g in 1, and he 
early gained a reputation as a pleader. In December, 
1872, "he was made Q.C. He has also been for many years 
©ae of the Benchers of the Law Sac let y, Bi$ talents as a 
sj - — „ 1 • 1 t irs sst»n. caused 

Mr. McCarthy to be regarded as one who would make a 
figure a 1 r . He was, however, defeated in his 
first a'-eropt to ent-r 1 .1 - n [ present constito 

ency, but in December, 1876, the electors of Card well 
enabled him to realise bis ambition, At the general eiee- 
tfons of it was intimated to Mr, McCarthy that he 

mmks probably he elected if he presented himself again in 
North Simcoe, and the forecast was fulfilled. 'He earn - 
patgn of that year was mt of the moss important in Cana- 
dian political history, as -on the result it depended whether 
the policy of Canada for years to come should be free 
trade or orolecttofiM. Mr. McCarthy did his share of 



ser*. vx <m OetiaJt ot th 
the member for North 
igiaoce to the Qwerv 
principle*, he still pro! 
disallowing the Jesuit 
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st year 

\lmtm>. was unswerving in his alk- 
tH'e party, with which, m its main 
-w :,yrs£p-a);'hy. On tjn; question of 

Ei^ate& Act, be followe 1 



of f 'C: {/idrko, and ua> ft > been g dit fighter to the 
" : '. - ■' d • >n^ut\i I . 1 j , 1 , 1 , , , „„), , 1 
pan in the dual language a.-.-i separate sc-.-xd- coi.tr 

tf r i . , (ft; f the 1 

" «f tfa* Korth.We« Ten-ttofki', tr> de- 



■ j 1 t.on 'i i e 1, v , 

in ike four OisSiicts. Hi* measure for that purpose aroused 
a discBssfon which -was carried on with considerable asperity 
both in the House of Cominoiis and in the press. An 
sraendnjciit by Mr, iJeastsoleil, M.K, would have kit mat- 
t*r* to statu r/uv. The Hun, Mr, Blake proposed, but 
withdrew another uieodmeiit and gave his adhetUm to 
that of the Hon, Sir Jobs Tbootp«on, Minister of fustiee, 
wlikh «» accepted by the Hoa*e by a vote of 149 to so. 
Mr, McCarthy disclaims any intention of exciting racial 
atttagimiMB. In private life his generous dj*po«it?o« and 
genkl manner have made Mm mtny (rhmh. In iVh he 
MM Emma Csiherine, daughter of Mr, Edmund 
ijiily, of Barrie, after whose death be married Agnes 
mttimb, widow of Mr, Ridard E, Bcrnaid, Mr, Me- 



Carthv hm been p«»de*t of the Agricultural Society of 
North' Simcoe and of the West Riding bociety, wd » 
preskkttt of the Canadian Imperial federation League, 

MK, ClWtrttVS HKAt.sO».KIt., Ml'., ...» BKH1WK«, 
P O KTC Mi (leophas Beausokil, who moved the Mtu- 

am'ewlment to Mr, Dai ton McCarthy'* WU forAe ftboliUo« 
of the French language in the North-Wef t* » 
this province, hwvinn been bom at St. Mix de Vaioi„, 
lidiette Conntv, in the year 1 844. P^cnts were among 
the earliest settlers in the parish, where they won for I hem- 
wives a position of influence and the esteem of their neigh- 
botirs. Mr, IteausolcH studied at the College of bte. 
Therese, and, having acquired a fair knowledge o classicR 
as well as of the ordinary branches of instruction, he began 
his career, like many of our prominent public men, on the 
staff of a newspaper. After doing daily duty for a ttmetn 
the office of Le Ni>*mt* Mwde, lie launched out into in- 
dependent iournalism by starting an evening paper known 
as It Bim Public, That was in 1870. A few years later, 
durisw' ■ the Mackenzie administration, he was, with Messrs. 
lAioie. Perkins and Seath, appointed official syndic. On 
the- defeat of the Liberal Government in 187S, Mr, Beau- 
soleil determined to complete his legal studies and enter 
on the practice of his profession. In 1879 he was admitted 
to the Bar, and soon after formed a partnership with Mr. 
T. P. Martineau. In 1881 he and his partner associated 
themselves with the Hon. Mr. Merckr, M.P.P., and Mr. 
Choqaette, the name of the new firm being Mercter, Beau- 
sokil, Choquette and Martinean. In 1882 he was elected 
to represent St. James Ward in the City Council, a position 
which he held for five years. In the spring of 1887 he was 
elected a member of the Federal Parliament for the County 
of Berthter, his opponent being Mr. Joseph Robilkrd, of 
I anorak. Mr. Beausokil's amendment to the amendment 
— which was to the intent that the status quo should remain 
unchanged — was lost by a vote of It; to 63, 

A Chekse Factory, Exterior and Interior Vikvv.— 
Formerly all the business of the dairy was transacted in a 
single building, often an outhouse or extension of the 
homestead. The factory system has wrought a far-reach- 
ing transformation in these matters. The first attempt at a 
cheese factory on this continent was matte in the year 1S44 
by Mr. Lewis Norton, of Connecticut. It does not appear 
to have been successful, but a second trial was made several 
years later by Mr. Jessie Williams, of Rome, New York 
In this case a father and son were partners at first, but by 
and by the neighbours brought their milk to the common 
stock and gradually the advantage of combination was ac- 
knowledged. Mr, Torrington introduced the new plan into 
Ontario, but it remained for Mr. D. M. Macpherson, the 
cheese king, of Lancaster, to prove by example that the 
system might be extended so as to include a virtually un- 
limited partnership of factories. He has at present more 
than seventy establishments under his administration, which 
he manages as much to the satisfaction of the farmers who 
bring him their milk as to his own advantage. I t is one of 
these that forms the subject of our illustrations. A cheese 
factory, says Mr. Henry Stewart, consists of a building 
adapted to the requirements of the machinery used in the 
manufacture, for the proper reception of the miik and for 
the curing of the cheese. It is provided with a steam boiler 
for heating purposes, a curing room for storing the cheese, 
and apartments for the manager. It should be constructed 
in such a manner as to maintain an equal and steady tem- 
perature with economical consumption of fuei, and be con- 
nected with effective drainage by which the refuse whey 
may be carried oil' to a safe distance. A frame building 
With an eight or ten-inch air space between the inner and 
outer walls and protected by air-proof lining, answers every 
desirable purpose, 'the ground floor should be amply 
spacious, and a two-story building with curing- room above 
is the cheapest. A* even temperature and a stable condi- 
tion of moisture and good ventilation are required, it would 
seem that a basement curing room would be preferable to 
any other. The site should be on high, airy well drained 
ground, with a permanent supply ot good water in the 
vicinity. The style of the building may vary according to 
the owner's taste, The apparatus in 11 se in an ordinary cheese 
factory are the weighing can, the conducting pipe, the vats, 
the curd knives, one for vertical, one for horizontal cutting, 
the card mill, and the gang press. The milk having a tem- 
perature of about eighty degrees, having been well stirred, 
the rennet is added, and in due time the Curd, separated 
from the whey, k heated till it has attained the solidity re- 
quired. Here points at difference in the treatment come in 
according to the make of the cheese- the Canadian, Ched- 
dar, Cheshire and other cheeses owing their distinctive 
qualities to certain peculiar processes, These technical 
questions we will not, however, venture to discuss. Suffice 
k to say that our Canadian cheese ma ken* are thoroughly 
masters of their mystery or mitisr, and that Mr, Macpher- 
son is always pleased to show visitorss hi* modus a/>tmndf. 
The apart. Hie m, of which one of out engraving* gives a 
view, shows the milk conductor and some of the vats, and 
reveals Some templing pine-apple cheeses in various stages 
of curing. The men and boys employed have an intelli- 
gent, healthy and contented look, which implies that they 
understand and like their work and that it likes them. 
Order and perfect cleanUne** are evidently the ink in that 
factory, Th# outside view i» equally striking, d tie owner 
lift* etioiieii his site with care, and the buildings have an ftp- 
pea rants of solkltiy and neatness, ami everything bespeaks 
thrift and prosperity. The fine wain, with its sturdy 
team, in front of the office, and the group of young fellows 
with their bicycle* their usual means of conveyance ap- 
parently give the hiiprcssioii of s well-io-du and energetic 



community. They are not bad representatives of one »f 
our most nourishing industries, 

N, 'W. Mounted Police Barracks, Rkcmka. In this 

engraving our readers have a view of the headquarters of 
the admirable force which for many years has been Invala. 
aide in maintaining order in the North- West. The North. 
West: Mounted Police were first organised in 1874, and are 
under the control of the Superintendent-General of Indian. 
Affairs, Lkut.Col, F, White holding tho position of comp, 
trailer, and Lieut. -Col, L, W. Herchmer being Chief 
Commissioner. The other officers are Inspecting Super 
mtettdent, Superintendent, Inspectors, Surgeon, Assistant 
Surgeons and Veterinary Surgeons. The force, which 
numbers between 1,000 and t, too officers and men, k dk- 
tributed in patrols, according to divisions and stations -the 
formers known by letters "A" to " K," the latter named 
from localities. The depot at Regina comprises ov#r 200 
men and about 125 horses and mules. The barracks have 
of late undergone repairs and enlargement. Our engrav- 
nig gives a good general, view of the building and the 
neighbourhood from a vantage-ground that commands a 
fair prospect. 

Old Government House, Toronto.— From the years 
when Muddy Little York became Niagara's successful rival 
to the inauguration of the federal regime, Toronto has been 
transformed again and again, so that the old landmarks, 
Castle Frank," Russell Abbey, and the later vke-regal 
palaces which preceded the present dispensation, are now 
of an interest that is altogether antiquarian. Most of them 
have been overtaken by the destroyer, to whose ravages 
Toronto University lately fell a victim. Others are doomed 
to disappear before the march of improvement, if they escape 
more abrupt dissolution. The associations that gather 
around, these memorials of a day that is dead, have been 
well described by the Rev. Dr. Scadding, in his "Toronto 
of Old," while their natural surroundings have been effec- 
tively depicted in the pages of " Picturesque Canada." To 
these and to the fine memorial volume of Dr. Scadding and 
the late Mr. Dent we refer our readers for interesting parti- 
culars concerning the Old Government House. 

The Lower Rideau Falls: In Summer and is 
Winter. — As our readers are aware, the Rideau, long 
familiar by reputation to dwellers on both sides of the 
Atlantic from the famous canal of Colonel By, derives its 
suggestive name from the resemblance of the falls at its 
mouth to a curtain of water. There are, in fact, two such 
curtains, and it is the lower one that is presented in our en- 
graving. Though not so picturesque as the wildly "dash- 
ing, silver-flashing surges" of the Chaudiere or Caldron at 
the other side of the city, the Rideau has a graceful beauty 
of its own, which makes it one of the chief charms in a 
landscape which for manifold features of interest is unsur- 
passed almost anywhere. The summer view is, of coarse, 
more acceptable to lovers of nature than its bleak winter 
aspect. The latter will, however, be appreciated as a 
characteristic instance of the contrast between the rich and 
varied life and vivid colouring of our season of "green 
things growing" and the dead monotony of endless white 
into which the touch of winter transforms the scene. 

The City Hall, Ottawa. -The Parliament Buildings 
have almost monopolized attention as the great architec- 
tural feature of our Dominion capital. But though supreme 
among Ottawa's public edifices, that grand pile is not by 
any means the only structure that invites the visitor's admir- 
ation. Our capital is a place of many and varied attrac- 
tions both of nature and art. It has, like our other cities, 
its tasteful churches, its stately seats of learning, its solid 
and handsome bank and insurance buildings, not to speak 
of factories, stores, hotels, and private residences, some of 
which reveal the taste as well as the wealth of the owners, 
idle history of Ottawa as a municipality and as a centre of 
industry and trade is no less interesting than its record as a 
seat of government. The story of the early settlement of 
the district by Philemon Wright and of the enterprise and 
energy of Nicholas Sparks is well supplemented by the 
perseverance and determination of Col, By, R.E., whose 
name was long borne by the little town that he founded ta 
1827. When the century had doubled its age, the seeming 
tautology of Bytown was discarded and the name of "the 
noble river that rolls by the towers" that are its glory to- 
day, was adopted in its stead. In 1858, in order to end 
the inconvenient circuit system, which was our punishment 
for a rash and brutal deed, the selection of the seat of gov- 
ern meni having been left to the Queen, Her Majesty made 
choice of Ottawa, thus ending a rivalry and a dispute that 
sometime* became sharp and bitter. ' The importance of 
Ottawa was ot course greatly augmented by this decision, 
and when the federal idea, took shape, and, m the course ol 
time, it became the yearly Mecca of Senators and M.hs 
representing a vast region, bounded by the Atlantic on the 
one hand and the Pacific on the other, as well as the per- 
manent home oi m army of department officers and etvil 
servants, its character as a municipality acquired corres- 
ponding prestige, If not altogether what the Lord Mayor 
of London is to Great Britain, 'His Worship, who oreside* 
over the City Council of our capital, is a functionary, 
whose rank in the civic hierarchy it is impossible to ignore, 
'liie building in which he osmetics his sway is cOttModiww 
and not devoid of taste. Its character wilt be appreciated 
by an examination of the engraving on another page. 

Jacob Eieatt, Esq., Mavos of Ottawa, Mr. Jacob 

Kri-ait, the preaent Mayor of the city of Ottawa, was bow 
in West Winchester, County of Dttndas, Province w 
Ontario, in the year 1848, and is now In his .fsnd ye*ft 

Hi* ancestors belonged to the County of Wexford, ir«»««» 
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a county which has given many hardy and enterprising 
pioneers to Canada. Mr, Krrett became a permanent resi- 
dent of Ottawa in the year i860. He had already spent a 
few years in the capital attending school and the Business 
College. Soon after his arrival he opened a furniture store, 
and by perseverance and the exercise of good business 
talent, he has, from time to time, been enabled to enlarge 
his establishment, until at present it is one of the most ex- 
tensive of its kind in the Province of Ontario, In the year 
188.* Mr, Erratt was elected an alderman for St, George's 
Ward, continuing in office in 1883-84, In 1888 he was 
again returned for his old scat, the electors of St. George's 
Ward having had from first to last every confidence in his 
ability and integrity. During his various terms of office as 
alderman, Mr, Erratt occupied the important and respon- 
sible position of chairman of the Finance Committee of 
the City Council for three years, the onerous duties pertain- 
ing to which position he discharged to the satisfaction of 
(lie Council and that of all interested in business with the 
corporation. During the greater part of the year 18X8, 
Mr, Erratt, being then the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, was appointed Acting Mayor during the absence of 
Mayor McLeod Stewart in Europe. In the year 1889 he 
was elected Mayor, and at the late municipal election he was 
re-elected Mayor of Ottawa for 1S90 by a majority of 1,195 
votes. During his long period of service in the City 
Council, Mr. Erratt has always taken an active and intelli- 
gent part in all questions in which the interests of the city 
were involved, being ever a consistent and determined ad- 
vocate of necessary and permanent improvements. Mr, 
Erratt also took an active and laborious part in the question 
of municipal extension, which resulted two years ago in 
the addition of the growing villages of Stewarton and 
Rochoterville to the city limits. I le was also one of the 
principal agents in the city of Ottawa in the present agita- 
tion for the abolition of tax exemptions. As Chief Magis- 
trate, citizen and business man, Mayor Erratt enjoys the 
respect and confidence of his fellow-citizens. In politics 
Mr. Erratt is a Conservative. 



BLOMIDON. 

This is that black rock bastion, based in surge, 
Pregnant with agate and with amethyst, 
Whose foot the tides of storied Minas scourge, 
Whose top austere withdraws into its mist. 

This is that ancient cape of tears and storm, 
Whose towering front inviolable frowns 
O'er vales Evangeline and love keep warm — 
Whose fame thy song, O tender singer, crowns. 

Yonder, across these reeling fields of foam, 
Came the sad threat of the avenging ships. 
What profit now to know if just the doom, 

Though harsh ! The streaming eyes, the praying lips, 
The shadow of inextinguishable pain, 
The poet's deathless music — these remain ! 

Charles G. D. Rohkrts. 



AS OTHERS SEE HIM. 

In his lately published book on men and things in the 
new world, Sir Charles Dilke thus depicts the Premier of 
the Dominion : — The position of personal influence which 
Sir John Macdonald holds in the Dominion is unique among 
the politicians of the British Empire. If it were possible to 
institute a comparison between a colonial possession and a 
first-class European power, Sir John Macdonald's position 
in Canada might be likened to that of Prince Bismark in the 
German Empire. In personal characteristics there is much 
in "John A," as he is often styled, to remind one of another 

European statesmen now deceased Signer Depretis, the 

late Prime Minister of Italy — for there are certainly not a 
few points of resemblance between " The Old Stradella" 
and "Old Tomorrow," as Sir John is also familiarly called 
from his custom of putting oh disagreeable matters. The 
Prime Minister of the Dominion is frequently likened to Mr, 
Disraeli, but this is chiefly a matter of facial similarity, a 
point in which the resemblance is striking. The first time 
that I saw Sir John Macdonald was shortly after Lord 
Beaconslield's death, and as the clock struck midnight, I 
was starting from Euston station, and there appeared on the 
step of the railway carriage, in Privy Councillor's uniform, 
(the light to wear which is confined to so small a number of 
persons that one expects to know by sight those wdio wear it) 
a figure precisely similar to that, of the hue Conservative 
leader, and it required, indeed, a severe exercise of presence 
of mind to remember that there had been a banquet from 
which the apparition must be coming and to rapidly arrive, 
by a process of exhaustion, at the knowledge that tins twin 
brother of that Lord Beaconsfield whom shortly before 1 had 
seen in the sick room which he was not to leave, must be 
the Prime Minister of Canada, Sir John Macdonald's chief 
rmti- is his expansivenaw, and the main point of difference 
from Disraeli is the contrast between his buoyancy *&u<\ the 
well known sphinx attitude, Macdonald is the life and 
soul of every gathering in which he takes a part and in the 
exuberance of hi* antique youthfulness Sir John Macdonald 
resembles Jess Mr, Disraeli than Mr, Gladstone, whose 
junior he is by a few days more than live years and whom 
he also successfully follows in I louse of Commons tactics of 
adroitness as well as in his detestation of those who keep 
him past midnight chained to his House of Commons 
seat," 



OUR CANADIAN INDUSTRIES. 
V, 

The Dairv, 

We have already from time to time made refer- 
ence to the extraordinary growth of the dairy 
industry of Canada, and more especially of cheese 
making. Some of our readers can, doubtless, 
remember when in all Canada there was not a 
cheese factory. According to the report of the 
Ontario Agricultural Commission, the lead in this 
enterprise was taken by Mr. H. Torrington, of 
Oxford County, the first establishment being started 
in 1864. About, the same time the system was in- 
troduced into the Eastern Townships — Mbsissquoi 
being, we believe, the county that set the good 
example. Even after the introduction of the fac- 
tory plan, the export of cheese from Canada was 
for years an insignificant item in our trade. Com- 
pared with the export of butter, it held an incon- 
siderable place. In the last year of the Union 
regime the cheese exported had a value of only 
$123,490 ; in the same year (i»66) that of butter 
was estimated at $2,091,979. But every year 
thereafter cheese gained, while butter lost in the 
race. In 1873 the figures stood as follows : Ex- 
port of cheese valued at $2,280,412 ; export of 
butter, $2,808,979. In the following year the 
balance had gone down on the other side, the 
cheese export being $3,523,201 ; that of butter 
$2,620,305. Had butter maintained a place in 
our export tables corresponding (as compared with 
cheese) to these figures, while our cheese continued, 
as it has done, to grow in favour in the foreign 
markets, we might congratulate ourselves on the 
double triumph. But, unhappily, just in propor- 
tion as Canadian cheese rose in reputation, Cana- 
dian butter declined. In 1879 the value of 
Canadian cheese sent out of the country was 
$3,790,300, while that of butter was only $2,101,- 
895. Five years afterwards the export of cheese 
had increased to $6,451,870, while that of butter 
had declined to $1,705,817. In the year ending 
June last the disproportion was still more signifi- 
cant, the export of Canadian cheese having a 
value of $9,517,250, while that of butter stands at 

$39 2 > 6 55- 

The extraordinary development in the produc- 
tion and export of our Canadian cheese was 
mainly due to the energy, enterprise and faculty 
of making the most of their advantages that 
qualified a few leading dairymen of the Dominion. 
Of these public-spirited and practical Canadians 
there is none who has done more to advance and 
improve the cheese manufacture of the country 
than what has been achieved by the president of 
the Dominion Dairymen's Association. Mr. IX M. 
Macpherson, of Lancaster, Out , has been engaged 
in this business for twenty years. His father came 
to Canada early in the century, with his Scotch 
parents, and spent the greater part of his long life 
on the homestead, which, on his death m 1S70, he 
left to his son David. In the following year 
(1871) Mr. D. M. Macpherson began to make 
cheese, using for that purpose the milk of eight 
cows. In the second year of his experiment forty 
cows supplied him with his raw material. In the 
third year the number, was increased to two hun- 
dred, and in the fourth year he had three factories 
running, By constant yearly -development his 
manufacturing establishments went on increasing 
until in 1880 Mr. Macpherson had in his charge 
no less than seventy cheese factories, consuming 
the milk of more than 25,000 cows, and yielding 
more than 5,500,000 lbs, of cheese. The value of 
this enormous output, at an average of ten cents a 
pound, would he considerably above half a million 
dollars. 

Mr. Macpherson was the first on this continent 
to introduce the plan of delivering milk once a day 
(every morning) instead of twice a day, as had 
been usual before. To lam also we owe the 
system of inspection and technical instruction. 
The supervision of so vast a business is a duty to 
task tlie administrative ability of no ordinary' man. 
But under Mr, Maepherson's management every- 
thing runs smoothly, as though the whole system 
were but a single factory. He has also found time 



to devote hk thoughts to improvements in appar- 
atus and implements. In iSSj he patented a milk 
cooler, and m 1885 a cun ^ rn '^ m & a curd agitator, 
The curd mill has found an extensive sale, not less 
than 250 being sold last year. In 1M6 be in- 
vented a whey faucet, and last year patented a 
cheese truck, a milk purifier and a cheese-box 
opener. 

It was only to be expected that one who had, in 
m many directions, set the example of enterprise 
and wise management should take a leading place' 
in the councils of the dairymen of the Dominion. 
Mr. Macpherson has been prominently associated 
with the dairying organizations of both Ontario and 
Quebec He had a conspicuous share in founding 
the Socitle d 'Industrie Lmitire in this Province, 
and has for years taken part in the discussions of 
the annual meetings. In 1887 he was elected presi- 
dent of the Eastern Dairymen's Association, On- 
tario. In 1888 he was elected president of the 
Dominion Dairymen's Association, and at the last 
convention (on the iSth ult) was re-elected to that 
important position. He represented Ontario's 
dairy interests at the Colonial Exhibition of 1 886, 
in connection with which he has visited England 
several times. 

The Dominion convention of last month will 
give a fresh impulse to this important industry. 
All the Provinces were represented, and not less 
than a hundred dairymen were present. The 
papers read were all of practical interest, and, 
much attention was given to the improvement of 
our Canadian butter, so as, if possible, to raise it 
to the high standard that our cheese has already 
attained. The convention had the honour of a 
visit from His Excellency the Governor- ■Genera I, 
who was worthily received by Mr. Macpherson, 
and said some filling words of encouragement 
The Hon. John Catling also took an interest in the 
convention, and was present at some of its sessions. 
The appointment of Prof. Robertson as Dairy 
Commissioner was welcomed, and gave genera] 
satisfaction to dairymen throughout the couoiry. 
The following are the officers of the Dominion 
Dairymen's Association for the ensuing year : — 
President. Mr. D. M, Macpherson, Lancaster, 
Ont (re-elected) ; vice-presidents, ex-ofikio, the 
presidents of all the Dairymen's Associations of 
the Dominion ; secretary, J. C. Cfaapass, Quefaec 
(re-eleeted) ; treasurer, H. S. Foster, Quebec ire 
elected). Executive committee — Ontario, James 
Haggarty, North Hastings ; J, S, Pearce, I cc 
and fames Bissell, Algonquin, Quebec I- de L. 
Tache, Grenvilie, and A. McCalium. Nova 
Scotia, A. B. Black, Amherst. New Brunswick, 
S. L. Peters, Queenstown. Prince Edward Island, 
John Hamilton, Newperth. Manitoba, S. A. Stra- 
iners, Russell. North-West Territories, W. Thorn- 
burn, Broadview. 

Finance committee — Messrs. D M. Macpherson, 
I.ancaster ; J. L. Chapais, St Denis, Kaoiouraska 
comity, Quebec ; P. L. Foster, Knowhon. and 
Professor Robertson, dairy commissioner. 

We have already stated that the value of the 
cheese exported during the year ending with June 
last, was $9,517,250 (05*36,585 lbs) Of this 
amount $8,015,684 (88,534,^37 lbs) was for native 
produce. The great bulk of this export (valued at 
$8,871,205) went to Great Britain, which also re- 
ceived from Canada cheese of foreign produce 
valued at $601,566. Of other countries to which 
Canadian cheese was sent the principal were Bel- 
gium, China, the West Indies, the United States 
and Newfoundland. A very small quantity was 
sent to South America. The value of our export 
of butter last year was $30.5,655, of which $331,058 
represented native produce. Of the cheese entered 
among our imports (valued at $631,593), the great 
bulk was in transitu, only $16,046 being for home 
consumption. We may now confidently took for- 
ward to a rise in the appreciation abroad of our 
Canadian butter, as to that end, doubtless, our new 
commissioner will devote a large share of his 
energies. But, though the rank of our cheese has 
been well established in the markets of the world, 
we must avoid the mistake made twenty years ago, 
on the inception of the factor}' system, of giving 
inordinate attention to one, while neglecting another 
and ao less important industry, 
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¥ VISIT TO AN ENGLISH COAL-PIT. 
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seventeen hundred fret or mow below the outside m, and 
nearly three mites from she < down-cast.'" 

" \Vhcre. then, is the source of fresh air? I here are 
three httMSred men at work m this pit day and night, from 
week's end to week's end, Sundays excepted, year inland 
vesi w«. That alone Is «ovgh to poison the air ol the 
pit. to say nothing of she earn that are now and then set 
free by the working." , 

« That used to be the state of pits in old times, ami then 
colliers died in the prime of life of asthma, 
consumptkm, and what not ! bat since tfc 
dent in l8€«, the government wont have it. 
be b»t one opening in the pi s, the * down-* 
in the best pit* that was divided through 
brsttk*, in order to make an inlet and an o 
enough, and two hundred and five men and 
Hartley pit for want ot fresh air, besides those Killed, 
von see we have the 'down-cast ' shaft, and at the 
other end of the pit as it were— two miles in a straight line 
across the fields in this pit, as yon know, or nearly so— is 
the ' op-cast ! shaft.. We will go and see just now. (We 
were all leaning against the coal wall irrespective of dust 
or drip, for we coakml sk down on the damp clay.) Well, 
from the 'down-cast' to the ' up-east ' the air is made by 
means of these doors, or 'stoppings,' as they are called, to 
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et it is the simplest thing in the world — 
wSe* ren kiiese fans. But come, the ladies would like to 
handle a colliers pick, I daresay, and have a bit of Durham 
coal 10 take home with them." 

'« Yes, indeed V we cried, and we followed our guide 
into another catting, where loose coal, the first we had seen 
in the pit, was lying about. A pick was found and handed 
to -as. For my part I found it heavy and awkward, but I 
meant to get a piece of coal. I tried to pick into the black 
wall before me, but somehow the point always missed ; 
then I tried the broad side, amid the rather audible smiles 
of my companions, bat I might as well have tried to crack 
the H'.it of a granite rock." 

" Try here, ma'am, try here," kindly interposed our 
guide, and be indicated the sharp corner of the cutting, 
which I had not centered to attack lest I should mar the 
symmetry of the collier's ' face.' I tried, and oft came a 
piece as big as a walnut. 1 tried again, and yet another as 
barge as my fist With this I was fain to be satisfied, for 
" hewing coal" was hard work. Others having provided 
'themselves with specimens of coal, we turned hack, and, 
after a sharp walk along a broad cutting, became conscious 
of a Sight, and that evidently the light of a fire. Was the 
pit on fire? But no! it was not likely our guide would 
hate remained so unmoved had there been danger. Sud- 
denly he turned into another cutting and all was dark as 
before. After a while he stopped before another low door 
— I have not said that these doors were of pine, two inches 
thick aad strongly barred-— taking a key out of his pocket 
he unlocked it and bade as look in. We did so, and saw 
nothing tat a cavern some ten feet in. depth — its width and 
height uncertain, and its floor heaped with great lumps of 
coal and some " rock." 

"That," said our guide, "is the beginning of a new 
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Closing and locking tbe door with a gentleness evidently 

born of sad memories, our guide preceded us -all thinking 

solemn thoughts - to the glare-lighted road. We soon per- 
ceived that the warm red glow proceeded from an immense 
furnace of fire, tome twenty feet across, on which a man 
was shovelling very small coal, or, as it is termed, " screen- 
ings," from a great hill of the same that lay before it. 
The combustion of this immense mass- which, to make a 
rough grass, comprised three or four ton* --was perfect. It 
was a dense ruddy glow from bottom to top, and it awoke 
a wonder it) oar minds how the man who shovelled on the 
coals could stand the teat of it, But we perceived that, 
sfter having thrown on a few shovelfuls, he would retire 
beyond the range of great teat, and after a while throw on 
more, 'J1»« quantity he threw on seemed, compared with 
biro, to be so insignificant that the 
jy te did not make tte fire up very 
nself the frequent exposure 
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sit down, ladies ; here is a bench." 

We sat down rather thankfully, for we were growing 
tiled. Our guide went on : 

« Vou see that if a quantity of air is- rarefied by the beat 
so that it ascends out of the mine, the cooler atr that has 
been guided by the • stoppings' throughout the workings 
moves in to take its place, and so a regular and complete 
circulation of the atmosphere that descends at the ' down- 
cast' takes place. But it is necessary to be careful that the 
air is not over heated, or else its expansion becomes too 
ereat it will not ascend, and thus the ventilation of the 
mine is impeded. That is why the man only throws on 
so much fuel at a time, and that at intervals. A good deal 
of variation in the speed of the circulation of the air 
through the mine used to be caused by the variations m the 
temperature outside. For instance, if it. were very cold 
when the air is condensed, or very hot when it is expanded, 
or if a gale were blowing when it becomes regular, all 
these difficulties are to a great extent scientifically met, 
vet not so completely that the inspector finds his important 
office a sinecure, and" he often has to spend a good many 
horns in his dismal den here taking observations and mak- 
ing up his reports." And our guide indicated an opening 
in the black diamond wall, which we had not noticed. _ By 
the light of his lantern we. looked in and saw a good-sued 
closet- dismal enough in its unoccupied State— in which 
was a chair, a desk, a cupboard, a somewhat elaborate ar- 
rangement after the style of a thermometer on the wall, 
and a recess blocked by a strong door. 

" And does the inspector get his records from the man 
who feeds the fire ?" 

" No, no ; something more accurate than a pit-lad tells 
the inspector all he wants to know. That thermometer 
you see has an automatic connection that registers its own 
variations. There is another arrangement that tells whether 
the air of the mine is pure or laden with gas or other ex- 
halations. In that cupboard is a register connected with 
the fan-wheel you saw on the wall just behind where you 
were standing, "and that tells whether the fire has been kept 
sip to the right point by the resolutions it records. You see 
the wheel is so placed in connection with the heated air 
that it revolves at a certain rate all the time if the ventilation 
is perfect, and thus by referring to the register in his cup- 
board, the inspector' can check oft the man's work. I 
can't show you the register for the inspector carries the key, 
and thus airy dishonest tampering with the record by the 
stoker is prevented." 

" Well, as you said, Mr. Johnson, it all seems very easy 
' when you know how,' but there is a good deal of science 
about getting a lump of coal after all." 

" Ave. ma'am ; a good deal more than some folks 
think." 

" And does the stoker, as you call him, spend the wdiole 
of his eight-hour shift down here by himself, with no one 
to speak to ?" 

"Oh, yes, mostly; but he doesn't mind it. He amuses 
himself by looking out for the inspector, who is liable to 
call upon him any time of the day or night, and sometimes 
a man brings his Tommy along and eats it by the furnace 
light as more cheerful than his ' cutting."' 

" Eats his Tommy !" repeated some one in a shocked 
tone. 

" Oh, that's his baggage — his lunch. Fit slang, you 
know." 

"And how would the poor man get out if there were 
an accident ? By the ' up-cast' ?" 
"Oh dear, no. Come and see it?" 

We went across the great square space before the furnace 
of fire, and at the side of the glowing mass we found, a kind 
of cupola, up which we were bidden to look, It seemed 
as though we were gazing from the bottom of a deep nar- 
row well. The sides— straight as an arrow and polished 
by tbe continuous passage upward of dust-laden damp air— 
Shone as bright as a newly-blacked boot when the light fell 
on it, and, as it seemed to us, a mile or so above our heads 

appeared a circle of white light as big as a cheese plate, 

in fact the opening was several feet across. This was the 
" up-cast" shaft, and any hope of escape for an imprisoned 
man that way died away as we gazed. Over the fire is 
built an immense chimney-stack that continually belches 
forth the smoke and steam formed by the combustion of the 
coal, which in all the northern coal fields is soft, or bitu- 
minous, though not so soft as our own. Again we realized 
what a solemn thing it must be to be shut in the depths 
of a coal-pit without hope of rescue. 

" Well, 1 think you've now seen all I can show you, 
ladies and gentlemen," said our guide, " and so if you 
please we'll start on our way home." 

" I should like to speak to the stoker and cheer him up a 
bk, if you have no objection, Mr, Johnston," said our 
minister, "and then we'll go. It would seem cruel to 
leave liirn without a word, that is, if it's not breaking 
rules." 

" Not a bit. Here, Jack I" 

The man came, looking hot and red through the ee«l 
dust that covered him from head to foot, 
" Why, Jack Boddy, is that you f 

" Uts may, Mester Blank," replied the man grinning, 
bttt somewhat bashful, in the presence of ladies. 

"This '-> our infant class teacher at New Chapel, Mr. 
Ifoddy," said our clergyman in introduction of our new 
acquaintance, whereat Jack bowed a not ungraceful saluta- 
tion, and a few words were exchanged with him by most of 
the party as to Ms work, his loneliness, his responsibility, 
ritid similar topics, 

" Couldn't we have a little prayer meeting in eu«t memo- 



ration of our visit into the bowels of the earth ?" said one, 

"Capital!" said everybody. "What, hymn shall we 
have ?" 

" 1 would like that good old hymn, ' My Cod the Spring 
of all My Joys,' It seems so appropriate to our helpless 
position down here and so comforting," 

And so we sang as many a Methodist collier has done 
under like circumstances i— 

" My God, the spring of all my joys, 
The tif<; of my delight*, 
The glory of my brightest (lays, 
And comfort of roy nights, 

In darkest »hadt» if 1 hou appear, 

My dawning is began, 
thou art my soul's bright Morning Star, 

And Thou my rising Sun. 

With Thee conversing I forget 

All time, and toil, and cure, 
Labour hi rest, and pain is sweet. 

If Thou, niy God, art there. 

Tbe opening heavens around me shine 

Willi beams of sacred bliss. 
If lesus shows His mercy mine, 

And whispers 1 am His." 

And then our clergyman prayed— for colliers and col- 
liers' wives and colliers' children, for inspectors, viewers, 
fitters, weighers, 'lads' — meaning the pushers, drivers and 
trappers, who are the ' lads ' of a pit — and lastly, for the 
stoker, the overseer and the engineers, who had teen and 
were of our party that New Year's Day. On rising, we all 
shook hands with Jack Bodcly, whose fire was asking for 
more coal, and turned our steps homewards. Through a 
perfect labyrinth of black and mostly narrow cuttings, we 
again took our way, until we found ourselves among 
trucks. 

" Now, keep close to the ' face ' on your right and don't 
be afraid, there's nothing to hurt you ; but its very dark 
and a great many trucks are standing here. This is a kind 
of station, to which the full trucks are drawn by the haul- 
ing-engine you saw at the bottom of the ' down-cast.' 
Come on I this way." 

It was no easy work. We had to push ourselves between 
the trucks and the "face," and suddenly there was a cry ! 
Some one had fallen. A lamp had disappeared, too, and 
it was dark as pitch ! 

"Comeback, Mr. Johnston !" "Who is it?" "Are 
you killed?" "Oh, do speak?" resounded through the 
dark vaults of the pit. 

Our guide was soon back, and a voice began to be heard 
from depths below : " I'm not hurt, but I can't find my 
hat." 

It was our clergyman ! near to some of us and dear to 
all. He had tried to pass on the other side of the trucks 
in order to allow more room for others, and had fallen 
down a graded way, that was some seven feet deep at its 
end, near where he was. Fortunately he was not much 
hurt, though somewhat shaken up, and his cheerfulness re- 
assured us sufficiently to reconcile us to the long time he 
took to "find his hat," which had rolled to the far end of 
this dismal Avernus, and was not easily found by the light 
of a dim " Davy " held over the abyss ; his own had gone 
out in the fall. 

At length we found ourselves clear of the trucks, but 
among loose boards, stepping over which and up a few 
steps, we found ourselves in a small room, where there was 
a man with a lamp. Telling each gentleman to take a lady 
by the hand, our guide led us, two at a time, on to a small 
band-bridge, beneath which yawned more abysses. But 
these were only the openings to another level, whence laden 
trucks were drawn on workdays, and none of our busi- 
ness. We were brought there to see two gigantic "reels," 
as much like cotton spools as possible. On these were 
coiled scores of feet of wire cable, and the reels were put 
in revolution by the hauling engine before spoken of. Of 
course they were at rest. The man with the lamp explained 
to us that these reels worked an endless cable, so that while 
drawing up one lot of full trucks, they were fetching back 
a lot of empty ones that had been up the "downcast" 
shaft to be weighed and emptied. 

"But how do you stop the winding when you wish? 
Have you any means of communication with the hauling 
engine ?" we asked. 

"Ah can do ut in a sicond bah presmn' thess little 
'bretik' wt' ma thoomb," the man replied, pointing out a 
small piece of wood, or iron, at the edge of one of the 
reels. " Yeh say aal oor machinery lies to be lfttk* the 
stars, mighty weel hoong, und than ets fray meniged," 

A proposition in high Northumbrian which carried its 
own proof. Bidding our friend "Good-bye and a Happy 
New Year," we followed our guide along a wide cutting 
and suddenly found ourselves at tbe door of the hauling- 
engine room. Here we found the engineer was gone home, 
and having picked ttp our wraps, we turned a Comer and 
stood at the bottom of the " down-cast " ready for out 
ascent, Mr, Johnston's signal to the engineer of the wind- 
ing-engine seventeen hundred feet above telling him we de- 
sired to ascend not being regarded, we began to feel rather 
blank, and to speculate on what would happen if the en- 
gineer had gone home and forgotten us, Some were for 
rapping hard on the bottom of the shaft, and were the first 
to laugh at the futility ol the plan. Others thought we 
might do very well in the engine-room for a Jew hours, it 
only our lamps, of which only two remained alight, did nof 
go out. Then somebody tried to Create a diversion by ask- 
ing Mr. Johnston why the flooring of the great vault where 
we stood coped so greatly instead of lying Hat. Mr, John 
stop explained that it was the immense weight of »h« 
heavily bricked walls and roof, together with the *u|*«u- 
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cumbont mass of to great a deoth of solid cock, and the 
great engines and works on trie surface. It had been 
levelled several times, but the same effect always returned, 
and so the endeavour to secure a flat, floor had been a ban 
dotted, and a heavy coating of hard brick had been laid 
upon it, 

Then feeling the necessity of keeping our courage up, our 
repeated signals receiving no response from the engineer 
above, we talked about (lie shaft. This immense boring of 
seventeen hundred feet, we learned was bricked double 
throughout, just as we line a well, in a most thorough man- 
ner, in order to prevent, any danger of falling rock, and at. 
certain intervals it was strengthened by strong joists of the 
finest culled pine. There is also a great deal of water 
broken into by a colliery shaft, that is, the small percola- 
tions that ramify the solid earth at all depths are interfered 
with, and it needs a pretty solid wall of brick to bear the 
constant action of the streams which, though they may be 
infinitesimaily small, exert a never-ceasing pressure against 
it until they have worn for themselves passages to other 
outlets. The cost of such a shaft then is necessarily enor- 
mous, being from $50,000 to $400,000, a sum sufficient to 
give one a key to the immense outlay required before a 
coal mine can be said even to have commenced work. But 
now, the welcome signal from above was heard, down came 
the cage, and after a few minutes we found ourselves once 
more on " bonk " and in the light of the glorious sun, hav- 
ing been in the mine nearly four hours, and in that time 
having traversed seven or eight miles of '-cutting." 

S, A. Curzon. 
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Look toward the south any clear night during the winter 
months, and you will see, low down, a star which will 
immediately arrest your attention, not only by its superior 
brightness, but also by its constant change of colour at one 
moment red, at another green, at another white. This is 
Sirius, the famous Dog-star of the ancients, the most brilliant 
star in the heavens, and the largest known orb in the 
universe. It is difficult to conceive that this beautiful star 
is a globe much larger than our sun ; yet it is a fact that 
Sirius is a sun many times more mighty than our own. 
That splendid star, which even in our most powerful teles- 
copes appears as a mere point of light, is in reality a globe 
emitting so enormous a quantity of light and heat, that were 
it to take the place of our sun, every creature on this earth 
would be consumed by its burning rays. 

Sirius shining with a far greater lustre than any other 
star, it was natural that astronomers should have regarded 
this as being the nearest of all the " fixed " stars ; but recent 
investigation on the distances of the stars has shown that 
the nearest to us is the Alpha Centauri, a star belonging to 
the southern latitudes, though it is probable that Sirius is 
about fourth on the list in order of distance. For though 
there are about fifteen or twenty stars whose distances have 
been conjectured, the astronomer knows that all of them, 
save three or four, lie at distances too great to be measured 
by any instruments we have at present. Astronomers agree 
in fixing the distance of the nearest star at twenty-two 
million of millions of miles ; and it is certain that the dis- 
tance of Sirius is more than three and less than six times 
that of Alpha Centauri, most likely about five times ; so that 
we are probably not far from the truth if we set the distance 
of Sirius at about a hundred million of millions of miles ! 
What a vast distance is this which separates us from that 
bright star ; words and figures of themselves fail to convey 
to our minds any adequate idea of its true character. 

To take a common example of illustrating such enormous 
distances ; it is calculated that the ball from an Armstrong 
hundred- pounder quits the gun with a speed of about four 
hundred yards per second ; now if this velocity could be 
kept up, it would require no fewer than ten million years 
before the ball could reach Sirius ! Again, take the swiftest 
form of velocity of which we have any knowledge, light. 
Which travels at the rate of nearly two hundred thousand 
miles per second, or about twenty million miles a minute, 
yet the distance of Sirius is so vast that it takes nearly 
twenty years for its light to reach us j so that if Sirius was 
suddenly to become extinct, we should not be acquainted 
with the fact till twenty years hence. 

Bright as the Dog-star appears to the naked eye, in the 
telescope it appears as a mere point of light ; and even in 
the largest telescopes constructed, though its light. Is greatly 
increased, a definite disc or outline, as is seen in the planets, 
is quite undisceniible ; for if the power of a telescope was 
sufficient to " raise a disc" on the star, it would lie almost 
an impossibility to distinguish it, ow log to its great brilliancy ; 
for as Sir William Ilerschel tells us, when Sirius was about 
to enter the field of view of his forty-feet reflector, the light 
resembled that which announces the approach of sunrise ; " 
and when the star was in the field of view " it appeared in 
all the splendour of the rising sun, so that it was Impossible 
to behold it without, pain to the eye," 

Now, if astronomers could measure the dise of Sirius, t hey 
could from that determine its distance and measure its 
dimensions ; but as no outline is appreciable, they resort to 
comparing tin; light received from this star with that which 
we receive from the sun, and by this means they are able to 
form some conclusion as to its probable m&, After the 
most careful comparison of the light of Sirius, the sun arid 
other stars, astronomers agree in fixing the volume of Sirius 
a* exceeding our tan nearly live thousand limes, ami its 
diameter as exceeding our sun's seventeen times, so that the 
diameter of this giant orb is probably no less titan over 
fourteen million* of miles! Chimhuris fmmai. 




Major-Genet*] Laurie M»P„ and Mr. Dickey, M.P., ar- 
rived at Ottawa on the Kjth ult. 

Mr, J. H, Desrosier has been re-elected by acclamation 
one of the councillors of Lachine. 

Major Steele, of the North-West Mounted Police, and 
Mrs. Steele have been visiting Montreal. 

Sir Adolphe Carort entertained the members of the Press 
Gallery, Ottawa, at. dinner on Saturday, the 22nd uk. 

Dr. T. Wesley Mills gave a very interesting lecture on 
"Foods" before the Natural History Society mi Friday 
evening, the 20th ult. Sir W. Dawson presided. 

Dr. Montague has been elected to fill the vacancy in the 
House of Commons caused by the unseating of Mr. Colter, 
by a considerable majority over the latter gentleman. 

The Rev, W. S. Barnes delivered a most instructive 
lecture on the 20th ult. on " Robert Browning's Theory 
and Poems of Art." It was one of the Art Association 
course. 

Lieut. -Col. Prior, M.P., recently presented a petition 
from Typographical Union No, 201, Victoria, B.C. A 
labour petition was also presented by Mr. Scarth, M.P., 
from p. A. 204, Knights of Labour, Winnipeg. 

Mr. R. Leigh Gregor read a carefully prepared and ex- 
tremely interesting paper on Pamphile LeMay, the Cana- 
dian poet and translator of Longfellow's "Evangeline," at 
the last meeting of the Societies of Literature and History 
of this city. 

Mrs. Walker, late of Kingston, Ont., has been appointed 
matron of an English school at Cocanda, Madras Presidency, 
India, in place of Mrs, Folsom, aunt of Mrs, Graver Cleve- 
land, who after nine years' service returns to the United 
States on a visit. 

Mr. S E. Dawson's series of articles in the Week on the 
Minority in Quebec has excited much interest throughout 
the Dominion, and has been favourably commented on by 
the press, though some of the Ontario journals decline to 
accept his conclusions. 

Prof. Lawson has received expressions of sympathy from 
many friends throughout the Dominion on the bereavement 
that befell him in the loss of his wife. Prof. Lawson is no 
less esteemed and honoured for his worth in private life 
than for his great services to the cause of sci- nee. 

The judges of fruit at the Fruit Growers' Convention, 
Ottawa, were Mr. O. B. Headman, of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, and Mr. E, D, Wolard, of the 
Western (N.Y.) Horticultural Association. These gentle- 
men expressed surprise and admiration at the magnificent 
display of pears from British Columbia. 

Rev. Joseph Philp, pastor of the Methodist church, has 
the honour of being the first Canadian, in a class of 800, to 
complete the B. D. courses of the Chautauqua University, 
On the completion of the required B. A. work of a western 
college he has also received the arts degree Mr. Philp 
has been offered work in the Boston Correspondence School 
of N. T. Greek. 

Gounod, the composer, though he lives a very retired 
life, is generally glad to meet with young musical aspirants, 
for whom, if deserving, he always has a word of encourage- 
ment. To Miss Nita Carritte, of St. John, N.B., who had 
the honour not long since of singing before htm, the great 
master was pleased to say that she had a great future before 
her. Miss Carritte has for some time been pursuing her 
musical studies in Paris. 

Dr. H. G, Tillman, a graduate of the Royal Military 
College, Kingston, has received the temporary appointment 
of resident medical officer of the Kingston (Jamaica) Gen- 
eral Hospital of 450 beds, pending his appointment by the 
Government to the control of a district of the island at a 
salary of $1,200 per annum, in addition to what remunera- 
tion he may obtain from private practice. His official 
duties consist in looking after the district hospital and con 
stabulary. 

On the evening of the 3Qth ult,, the Hon. Charles i t 
and Mrs, Tupper entertained at dinner the following ladies 
and gentlemen ;— Hon, Senator and Mrs, Howlan, Hon. 
Senator and Miss Sullivan, Mr. McNeil, M.P., Mr, 
McKeen, M.P., Mr, Daly, M.P., Col. Lay, U.S. consul, 
and Miss Lav, Mr. and Mrs, A. J. Christie, Mr. J. Stewart 
Tupper, Mr. and Mrs, J, M. Courtney, Mr. and Mrs. C. C. 
Chapman, Mr, and Mrs. Joseph Pope and Mr. and Mrs. 
Berkeley Powell. 

Prof, D. I'. Penhallow, who occupies the chair of 
Botany in McGill University, has been elected president of 
the Dominion Fruit Growers' Association. The viee-presi 
dents are Prof, Saunders, of the Central Farm, and Messrs, 
U. Shirley, of the bruit Growers' Association of .Nov;', 
Scotia, A, M. Smith, president of the Ontario Fruit 
Growers' Association, and A. MclX Allen, of Goderich. 
The finance committee is composed of Messrs, L. Wolvw- 
ton, C, R. H. Starr and 11, N, Dunlop. 

At a dinner given 011 the evening of the (4th hist, by the 
Hon, G. W. Allan, Speaker of the Senate, the following 
persons were invited; Horn Senators Botilton, CSemow, 
fJever, Flint, Grant, kaullweh, Lougheed, Maulfonald 
(B.C.), McMullen, McKay, Mcinnes, McCallum, Merner, 



France, Vtkrua, Faequct, Hmhnhnd, Steven*, Vinkl, 
Wark, Glaofer, Montgomery, Maelrarlane, Lerrifi. D. Mc- 
Millan, Casgratn. Donoboe, IMioucHerville and Sullivan, 
Sir Hector fangevlft and. Hon, <}, E. Fester, 

Early in the present month MonsigtMrur Lahetle. Assist- 
ant Commissioner of Agriculture, Quebec, delivered an 
address on French immigration to Canada before the Alli- 
ance Francaise, of Pari*, The Count Colomta Ceecaldi 
presided, M. Foncin, secretary- of the society, m %mm- 
during Mgr. Lahelle, rpolce highly in prai.se of his Iabotars 
in the cause of Golonbatson, M, Salons, professor of 
history, who recently vMfcd Canada, gave an interesting 
sketch of the progress of French Canada under English ride. 
The Ottawa Journal thus welcomes to the capital an 
esteemed and able contributor to the columns of the 
DoMiffios IixcsntATEu i — "Mr, Thm, (ytU&m, M A,. v 
Ph. IX, who has recently come to reside in Ottawa, m de- 
livering a coarse of lectures on ' Elocution ' at the Univer- 
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E. Draramond, senior member of the 
of Dramnjond, MeCaO &• Company, of this city, «a* 
ried on the aotb ult to Miss liflte Foster Coctofartk. 
ceremony, which took place at the Cedars, Brasstford, . 
residence of Mr, Ignatius Cockihntr, was performed by the 
Very Rev, Dr. Carmichael, Dean of Montreal. The. 
groomsmen were Messrs, T. j. Dr'>mmond and W. J. 
White, of this city, The bridesmaids were Miss Nettie 
R, Cocksbstt, sister of the bride, and Miss Minnie Mcin- 
tosh, of Minneapolis, in dresses? of cream India silk trimmed 
with brocaded silk and ribbons. Miss Helen and Alice 
Cockshutt and. Miss Jessie Kippax, nieces of the bride, 
acted as maids of honour. The ushers were Messrs. Ed. 
and Henry Cockshutt. Mr, and Mis, Dnimmond, after a 
trip in the States, will start on the Sth 'mat. for an extended 
tour in Europe. ^ ^ 

LOVE AND FATE. 
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The darker s 



of Disaster's sight 
brightness of hear i 
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ding rose revealed 
ere flowing in the dark ; 
What Love was not allowed So mark 
Was not from Solitude concealed. 
Disasters never singly come ; 
Together Want and Sickness roam ; 
Affliction and Misfortune are 
From on* another never far, 
Of pattest wile and ketU child 
The famished looks drove manhood wild ; 



With madness marstet 
Weakness increasing 
Bred 



day, 
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ed by the psnsng, wistntl mood 
prattlers craving toys and food, 
sk after dusk deplored the perished 
aspects dawn after dawn had cherished, 
ring voice and helping hand 
d arsd warrior to withstand, 
'isaster's darkest hoar 
ade Despair's his dreary bower : 
sag of her dwelling-place 
She clasps not in caressing arms, 
Nor dreams of the developed charms 
Promised by his unfolding grace ; 
He left her "heart an empty room 
Where Love deplores departed bloom : 
In dreams beyond the ruerti! sea. 
A dream that makes mortality. 
Cliffs Sashing here, there leaving sand, 
She clasps him on the golden strand, 
Temple Building. 8* C- Mai i fan. 



A REVERIE IN DICKENS. 

(Death or Uttus Nki.l) 

I read by the dying sunlight 

That tale of life so brief, 
On the calm, pale deathly heassty 

I gated with the old man's grief. 

And the child-form lay before me 

Like a gem from the mint of Gad, 
Asleep ; as a Rower awaitet.h 

The Spring "ne.uh the harden \i sod, 
' * * * * * 
And tnethought that in silence there Kveth 

A sorrow too sad for tesm, 
And a grave in each heart that groweth 

More green with the passing years, 

A grave in our life's dark chamber, 
Where Love like Ophelia sings. 
Where the worldly footsteps fell not 
Nov the shadow ©f earthly things. 
Montreal, |B*PH Arbor v. 
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IN BYGONE DAYS. 

A Stqkv e» ah Abvsntwsk in LinijthgOW, 

"What are we to do with ourselves to-day, J<ove_?" 
asked I of my husband, as, standing- on tiptoe, I gave Mm 
his morning 'statute, before going downstairs to breakfast. 
We had come across the Atomic on enr wcdtlitig trip, and 
had been sightseeing in Edinburgh for the last week or so. 
Being " stwmgers and pilgrims " in Auk! Reekie, we were 
left very muck to ourselves, and, unhappily had arrived at 
that ssage of existence where the sweets of our own society 
palled on as, and, let roe confess it, by this time we were 
both longing in the innermost recesses of oar hearts for a 
Weak in 'the monotony ot «tr placid bliss- Indeed, I am 
son-v to say, there was a sound which might have been 
taken for fttt&Ioess in my voice as 1 repea'ed my question, 
«* What shall we do with ourselves to-day ?" 

"Whatsoever von like, my dear," said that tiresome 
Torn, stiffing a yawn. » We've < done ' the castle, as our 
American cousins, would say, have attended service at St. 
Giles, shopped in Princess street, investigated Riw.io's 
gore in Holyrood. have examined the pictures in the 
Scottish Acad !" 

« Oh, don't go 03," cried I, putting my hand on his 
mouth, think of something new, do !" 

>• New 1 Something new' in Edinburgh ! Ye Gods !" 
here my husband rolled his eyes heavenward, " listen to 
this sacrilegious speech I Why, Nell," bringing back his 
gaie from the ceiling and again condescending to converse 
with such an earthly being as his wife, "of what are you 
(tanking. Something new in Auld Reekie, indeed !"* 

"Oh! Tom, don't tease." I cried. "let us get away, 
far from the madding crowd, and have a quiet day in the 
country." 

« "Very well," said Tons, tucking my arm through his as 
we trended our way to the dining-room. " But first let us 
bsweonr breakfast and then decide what rural spot to favour 

with a visit . Hallo ! I say 3 he cried, as, turning a 

corridor, a fall young man rushed into his arms. " I beg 
your pardon 1"* fjaculated the new arrival, "I am very 
sorry." " Why, Hamilton, old. boy. it's never you J" cried 
mr husband, "Mr. Hamilton !" from roe, and "Mrs, 
Lennox in tones of surprise from the tall young man." 
" Why, Lennox, from what comer of the earth did you 
spring 7" 

" From York, where we have been staying with my 
brother, Colonel Lennox," answered Tom. " But come 
into the breakfast room, and while we are having something 
to sustain the inner man 111 give you an account ot our 
trip. Oh, Hamilton, show me the country in which you 
can get such a meal as in Scotland," and a comfortable 
expression . steals over Tom's month which makes me 
shudder when I think that perhaps in the years to come I 
may he the wife of a gourmand 1 My fears, however, are 
allayed when I see Mm sit down at a table and commence 
to eat that wholesome fare, which Johnson defines as 
-• Porridge, a mess for horses and Scotchmen !" 

" What do j'-ti intend doing with yourselves to-day, 
l.i ;.-f.o }" asked Mr, Hamilton, after we had chatted for 
some time. " Suppose, if you are not going anywhere 
else, yon and Mrs. Lennox come with me to Linlithgow ?" 

" Cay itaJ '. charming '." I cried, "just the very place 
and the country, too I" 

" Well, hardly I" answered Mr, Hamilton, " for Lia- 

. gow is a little town of itself, called the Royal Borough 
of Linlithgow. It actually possesses a Provost who claims 
the right to walk immediately behind royalty." 

" Oh I" I exclaimed. " Now my schooldays fly back 
to my memory, and raethittks I recollect learning that 
Mary Queen of Scots was born in the Palace of Lin- 
lithgow." 

"You are right, as usual," said Torn, "and as we 
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of this palace, suppose 
at eleven o'clock 1" 
•scorn fortabl y ensconced 
out of Waverley Station. 



wtmM like to investigate the 
the three of sir start for LSnl 

Eleven o'clock arrived, an 
in a railway carriage- speedh 

We were a merry party, and negatived the old adage, 
"tno company, three trumpery." How we talked of our 
dear Canada, and reotlkd to each other's memory different, 
toboganning remmU -cences. For Inst > nee t 

" Mrs. Lennox, do you rememb -r the day Dick Carlyle 
asked yea to go down Nenemoosha Hill on his toboggan ? 
Ill never forget seeing him thrown immediately after Marl- 
ing, then pick himself up and, rushing madly down the hill, 
shriek wildly to th# toboggan on which you still sat to 
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" When I think of it. 
htm the wfed whistling ar* 
a very dangerous part of t 
ray end wwM arrive befo 
Tom," I »a*d to my bus 
steerer '." 

Before I could get an a 
\-> 4 u J « "i, iitei t I ' 1 Ij dithgow, 
Mr, ilar; <,,'/'< , ' i hotel people 

fctd rut a reckerrhi little lunch, while Tom, carrying a 
iBtvelliisg rug mA my Ms m» toad tto i f< ,s but 

ornamental part of the procession and bi*;g up the rear. 
On mmwig to the foot of a hill, and seeing not far from 
i • n ' f the CMtk, 3 ran pa*i the two men and had 
reached the gates svten they had toiled half way up the 
incline. 

" ham > •' I m" tig/, » what makes you so 
stow/ Had J itli j-our butidle* to amy myself 1 would 
tan bemi at our <krtiimtiori long ago," 



'•' Come lieie, Madam Impudence," called my husband, 
" and we will make you verify your words !" 

« Speak for voursetf, sir," I answered. " Mr, Hamil- 
ton, I know, is very proud of the fact that although a man, 
still he has been of a 'little use this morning, and m will not 
willingly retimpiish the basket even to me. Besides, were 
he to do so you both would fore badly for lunch, as I am 
getting ravenous, 1 talked too much at breakfast and 
neglected to eat," 

"Lennox!" cried Hamilton, "your wife w the first 
woman I ever heard admit she talked too much. What a 
truthful treasure you have, man ? Mrs. Lennox, as a 
reward for your veracity I think we ought to have luncheon 
at once ; what do you say ?" 

Yes, by all means," I answered ; " but first let us go 
through this old chapel," pointing to an ancient ecclesias- 
tical building which we rightly guessed to be the Church of 
St. Michael,' where, it is said, an apparition of a man, clad 
as one sees in old pictures the disciples of Our Lord, ap- 
peared to King James the Fourth of Scotland as he knelt 
at prayers, and warned him not to advance on Flodden, 

We" entered the church, and were astonished, to find it 
used as a Presbyterian place of worship, and could not 
help bemoaning the want of taste of the people who had 
whitewashed the stone walls, erected a commonplace organ 
loft, box pews and gallery, thus spoiling the appearance of 
one of Scotland's oldest churches. 

After leaving the church we walked down to the Loch 
and admired from the distance the magnificent ruins of 
Linlithgow Palace. After strolling about for a little while 
we decided to have our luncheon before proceeding with 
our explorations, as the basket was considerably in Mr. 
Hamilton's way, and the clear atmosphere had given us all 
an appetite. So, in truly rural manner, we sat down on 
the grass and picnicked in a most unpretentious way. 
When w-e had satisfied the cravings of hunger we arose, 
refreshed, and ready to attack the castle. 

Crossing the drawbridge, we found ourselves in the 
archway where the warders were formerly stationed. 
Passing through, we entered a large square enclosed by 
the great grim castle walls. In the middle of the square 
stood the remains of a beautiful fountain, and when we 
walked toward what had been the royal entrance we saw 
the scorched stones of the wall — a lasting remembrance of 
the manner in which this noble and historical edifice was 
demolished by Hawley's dragoons in 1746. Turning to 
the northwest corner, we entered a tower, and commenced, 
to climb a spiral staircase which wound round and round to 
a great and dizzy height. At last we found ourselves in 
the turret room known as " Queen Margaret's Bower," 
where the wife of James the Fourth, waited and watched 
for the return of her foolhardy husband from Flodden. 
Then we descended and passed through the remains of 
rooms till we came to the apartment where Mary Queen of 
Scots was bom. Nothing but the Royal Coat of Arms 
carved in stone over the mantel-piece was left to attract 
our attention. Then we visited the banqueting hall and 
priests' apartments, and afterwards the dungeons — fearful 
places, void of light, with dark stone walls and. ceilings so 
low that in some parts it was impossible for my husband 
and Mr. Hamilton to stand erect ; I, being smaller, fared 
better. Returning through the dark passages, we came to 
the jailer's room, and off it a smaller room, which I was 
about to explore when a gentleman, who was sketching 
quite near, sprang forward crying, " Pardon me, Madam, 
that place is dangerous !" And, lighting a match, showed, 
to my horror, a large hole just inside the door. He then 
explained to us how, in former days, prisoners doomed to a 
lingering death, were lowered into this awful pit, and thus 
forever shut out from the light of Heaven and human sight. 
On my husband asking him if he would allow us to look at 
his sketch, he most good-naturedly exhibited it to us. It 
was a most finely executed, although only half finished, 
drawing of the jailer's room as it must have looked three 
hundred years ago. The principal character in the sketch 
was a prisoner, a young man, who stood bound hand and 
foot in the middle of the room ; his melancholy face wore a 
a look of dogged inflexibility) and, as he haughtily stared 
at his captors, who surrounded him, apparently making 
merry over their unfortunate victim's awful plight, not even 
the terrible death which stared him face to face seemed to 
have the power to break that proud spirit. An open door 
showed the loathsome pit, lit up by a. torch held by one of 
the guards, while in the background a number of men with 
ropes seemed preparing to lower the prisoner to his living 
death. The picture called forth a great deal of praise from 
ui, and we were not at all astonished to hear that the artist 
was a member of the Royal Scottish Academy. 

By that time we were very tired. So, after saying good- 
bye to our new friend, we left the castle and wandered 
down to the loch, where Tom and Mr. Hamilton arranged 
the rugs and wraps so as to allow me to sit down and rest, 
while 'they strolled, quite neat smoking their cigarette* and 
chatting. 

After a time my thought* began to wander to other days, 
wid with vivid imagination 1 pictured the arrival of King 
James the Fourth and his bride at the gates of Linlithgow 
Palace, winch was part of the dowry of Margaret of Eng- 
land } then I though of the beautiful and unfortunate Mary 
Queen of Scots as a little imweent child playing about the 
grounds of the eastk, all unwitting her future tragic life 
and death. Suddenly 1 was wakened from my reverie by 
the blowing of trumpets, and looking toward the palace 1 
haw, to my astonishment, numbers of men, clad. In armour, 
running toward me. 1 called to my husband and Mr. 
Hamilton, who stood as though paralysed gating at the 



fast approaching crowd who swarmed down the bills and 
gathered about the lucklw* men before they could answer 
my cry. For a minute or two the mob bid them from mtt, 
and when I again saw them their arms had hem tightly 
strapped together with stout thongs of leather, and they 
were being dragged past me up the hill toward, the castle. 
At this sight I, forgetting my fears, ran up to their captors 
and demanded haughtily " By what right they dared be- 
have in thin outrageous manner ? That I would have them 
understand they were insulting Canadians, travelling for 
pleasure, who had. come to Linlithgow sight-seeing I" 

My only answer was a guttural laugh as they seized me 
and endeavoured, to fasten my arms behind my back, ami, in 
the attempt, nearly dislocating my shoulder. Of course I 
bit and tried to scratch, but to no avail, for on the leader 
of the party giving the order to "march" we were 
hurried toward the castle, which, no longer a ruin, but, in 
magnificent splendour, appeared the palatial building of 
long ago. From the tower floated, the royal flag of Scot- 
land, and as we neared the gates we were challenged by a 
sentinel, who, on the password being given, allowed us to 
enter. 

Hustled through passage after passage, we at length 
reached the jailer's room, where our captors were over- 
whelmed with questions by numbers of strangely dressed 
men, who crowded round, shoiingus about and making 
merry over our rage in most savage and strange language. 
Suddenly the babel ceased, as the door opened, and a tall 
man appeared who ordered us to be brought before "the 
King." 

" What King ?" demanded my husband, in furious tones, 
of him. 

" Questionest thou the right of our liege sovereign lames 
to be King of Scotland ?" cried the tall man. " Then, 
minion, it is as we thought — thou art a traitor and a spy I" 

"Don't talk nonsense," Tom replies, in quick, angry 
tones. " It is about time some explanation was made ; 
for, as sure as there is law in Scotland, so surely shall you 
and these men suffer for this day's work I" 

" Hold thy prate, knave ! Tbinkest thou by thy brazen 
talk to outwit me ?" the tall man retorted. " To the 
King !" 

Obeying his orders, we were again seized, and I, for 
attempting to administer another bite, received a sharp box 
on the ear, at the sight of which Mr. Hamilton and Tom 
both struggled to get free, and used very strong and em- 
phatic language. We were then dragged along, offering 
resistance all the way, until we reached the room we re- 
membered to have had pointed out to us in the morning as 
the Presence Room. Into this we were brought, and saw, 
to our astonishment, a magnificent throne, and seated on k 
a tall man of reddish complexion, surrounded by crowds of 
brilliantly dressed courtiers. As we entered, a laugh of 
ridicule from the gay assembly greeted us. My husband, 
enraged at this last indignity, freed himself with a mighty 
effort from the detaining arms of our captors and sprang 
towards the enthroned one, shortting : 

"What does this tomfoolery mean. Answer, man?" 
and rushed up the steps of the throne, but was immediately 
seized and dragged back by the tall man who had sum- 
moned us from the jailer's room, and two young courtiers, 
one of whom struck my poor Tom a terrible blow on the 
mouth, saying : 

" Take that, thou prating fool I" 

A herald then jumped forward and blew a loud blast on 
a trumpet, and after the sound had died away called with 
a stentorian voice : 

" Know ye, all men, that whereas these two men and 
yonder dame have been found prowling about our liege Lord, 
King James, his fair palace, and grounds of Linlithgow, 
and whereas suspicious instruments, suggestive of witch- 
craft, have been found upon them, it doth please our 
gracious Sovereign to examine the prisoners and mete out 
such punishment as shall be their due." 

He then retired, and the enthroned personage, fixing an 
accusing eye upon my husband, asked in sepulchral tones : 

" Thy name, minion?" 

" Lennox," Tom answered, laconically. 

" Ha 1 A good name ! From whence cam'st thou?" 

" From Canada," said Tom, and then added, "America." 

" America ! Methinks thou hast given it a new name 
when thou didst call it Canada. Tis but a few years since 
I heard of one Christopher Columbus having discovered a 
land teeming with gold, silver and precious stones, which 
he took possession of in the name of Ferdinand of Spain. 
But how got ye to Scotland ?" 

Here Tom's face really brightened ; for, having -enjoyed 
the ocean voyage very much, he never seemed to tire talk- 
ing of it, 

" Oh, we came across the Atlantic in the Lunard steamer 
' Auraiik,' and had a magnificent run of eight days," said 
he, 

" Caitiff I" roared his examiner. " Thou hast never 
crossed the ocean In eight slays ! 'Tis a three months' 
voyage, at the least, and ye eouid'na sail sat? fttst, for where 
got ye the wins to blow the ship at that rate ?" 

" But we came by steamer," Tom answered, coldly. 

" The arch fiend tak' ye himsel' if I ken what ye 
mean 1" shouted the regal personage, stamping his foot 
with rage, 

Tom, after a fruitiest attempt to free his arms, said with 
a voice choking with passion : 

" May 1 otk where you have been living that you have 
never heard of the wonderful Clyde-built steamers that 
have astonished the world by their speed, and gained the 
name of "The Greyhounds of the Atlantic ?" 
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" Awa' wi' yon mon !" shouted the examiner to Ins 
attendants, who immediately rushed at my husband, " Tak' 
and rack him till his tongue learn ceevil speech to his 
superiors. And hark ye, caitiff," turning to Tom, " if ye 
stild diWr to lee again about our bontne river Clyde to 
these men, they will gie ye a pretty twist turn, and roil 
that will make ye remember Scottish hospitality for rnony 
a clay." 

He ceased speaking, and to my horror I saw these 
brawny attendants seizing my husband and drag him out 
of the presence room, taking no heed to my piteous cries 
and entreaties. Mr. Hamilton and 1 were now left to be 
interrogated by this brute who gloated over Our unhappy 
condition, and simply glared like a tiger at my poor friend, 
who was, to my astonishment, quite cool and collected, 
and actually asked, with calm audacity, "Whom he had 
the pleasure of addressing ?'' 

" Kivnvest thou not that I am James, King of Scotland, 
minion, and that I could, if 1 would, have thy head chopped 
off for poaching on my preserves !" 

" Oh, indeed," answered Mr. Hamilton. "Then allow 
me to beg of you not to ' would.' But may 1 ask which 
James you are ; first, second, third or fourth ?" 

" Neither one nor t'other, nor yet the third, but the son 
of the fourth, and known throughout the world as James, 
the Fifth of the name," said he, grandiloquently. " And 
now, caitiff, we will examine thee and see if thou art as 
much the De'il's bairn as thy comrade. " What contri- 
vance of the Evil One was that thou held'st in thy mou' 
that made the smoke and flame belch from between thy 
teeth ? My guards do tell me the smell of brimstone was 
awful. See, we have here a part of it, although the fire is 
extinguished." 

"Do you mean that half burnt cigarette ?" asked Mr. 
Hamilton. " It is only made of mild tobacco, I can 
assure you, and is very soothing to the nerves. Allow me 
to show you my case." So saying, he handed the King his 
pretty little Russia leather and silver case. The King, 
opening it, took one or two of the cigarettes it contained 
and examined them curiously and with great caution, then 
asked in a hesitating manner : 

" Where the fire was ?" 

" In my match box," Mr. Hamilton replied, handing 
him a neat little silver box which the King fruitlessly tried 
to open and then returned to its owner, who touched the 
spring. As the cover flew back, he took some matches, 
and, striking one, he asked permission to light a cigarette 
and let the King judge for himself if there was any smell 
of brimstone from what they seemed to imagine was an 
infernal machine. After some show of doubt the King 
granted his request and watched with great interest Mr. 
Hamilton puffing away. For a little time quite a silence 
reigned, until the cigarette was finished, when the courtiers 
and I were horrified by hearing the King declare he must, 
would and should try and see if he could manage to make 
smoke and flame come from his mouth as my friend had 
done, and in spite of all remonstrances he took a cigarette, 
and, after Mr. Flamilton lit it for him, smoked as naturally 
as though he had been used to tobacco all his life. But 
soon, alas, too soon, the reaction set in, and our ears were 
greeted with a terrific bellow, and we saw, to our astonish- 
ment, King James the Fifth of Scotland reel and stagger 
like an intoxicated man, and then rush out of the presence 
room as though pursued by the Evil One. Horror seized 
the courtiers, and for a few seconds they seemed smitten 
with dumbness ; but soon the silence was broken and a 
regular clamour commenced. Several men followed the 
King, and as they passed us threateningly placed their 
hands on their dirks. Well did I wish myself out of the 
melie, for I could see something would come of the smok- 
ing episode, as it was quite evident the King had been 
made ill by the tobacco and I felt he would wreak a dread- 
ful vengeance upon us. Too soon were my fears verified ; 
for, as I looked toward the door it was flung open, and the 
King, a miserable looking spectacle, very unlike the regal 
being who a little while before had examined us, w.v lead 
by two physicians, tottering to the throne. His poor head 
sunken on his chest reminded me so forcibly of some of 
the passengers on board the steamer making their first 
attempt at promenading the deck after bad weather, that in 
spite of the gravity of the situation I gave vent to a nervous 
giggle. Hearing my unfortunate chuckle, the King slowly 
raised his heavy head and surveyed me from top to toe with 
blood-red eyes -in calling them this brilliant colour 1 do not 
exaggerate, and they were shown to full advantage by Ids 
livid complexion and pallid lips. As he looked, lie pointed 
one trembling finger at unhappy me, and said : 

" Woman ! What call ye the (ire that hound yonder 
used to light his witchcraft with which he poisoned me ?" 

To save my life and that of my friend, 1 could not help 
answering with the dreadful words "A lucifer I" 

" I kenned it; was an invention of the Evil One, and 
that I eould'na resist it," replied the tC.to.g_ with feeble 
triumph, casting an " I told you so " expression of coun- 
tenance on his courtiers, " And now, dame, tell me what 
k this caitiff 1 * name ?" 

" Hamilton, " 1 answered In trembling tones. 

" Hamilton i" re-echoed the King, astonishment and 
rage choking his voice, " Ken he not his lite is forfeit for 
this presumption ? That the name of Hamilton is an 
abomination to mt ? 1 see it all now . It was not witch- 
craft alone ihusc traitors planned, but vile treachery, I tow 
dared lie, a banished man for have 1 not vowed to uproot 
the name of Hamilton stern and branch front our botink 
Scotland to return with bii evil companions and draw 
plant of the fortification! of our royal palace of 1 inbth 



gow, To the pit with the traitor*!" be wared. At this 
command we were roughly dragged out of the presence 
room, the King and hk courtier* following, to the jailer's 
room, where I saw Torn lying on the floor looking gfaaftly 
white and faint, a huge cut <m )m forehead, from which the 
blood trickled in a little pool on the flag*. I was not 
allowed to go near him, but could hear the jailers describe 
how bravely he had borne the racking until I felt heartsick 
and terrified with a foreboding of fast approaching untor- 
passed horrors. I saw them then go to Mr. Hamilton, who 
fiercely strove to free himself, and kicked out right and left 
at his assailants ; but, in spite of his being a good football 
player, it was to no purpose, for in a short time they had 
him strapped up like my husband, and, fastening a cord 
around his waist, lifted him to the end of the room, where 
a warder opened a door and disclosed the yawning pit into 
which I had nearly fallen in the morning. Slowly our poor 
friend was dragged to the brink of what was to be hi* grave, 
and then shoved over and lowered slowly d/jwn out of our 
sight. Not a sound was heard but the creaking Of the rope 
and my half-suppressed sobs until the fall of a heavy body, 
as the executioner bent over and cat the cord, told as all 
was over. I. had sunk on my knees and was muttering a 
prayer for our rescue and for our bright, light-hearted 
friend, when, to my horror, 1 was seized, strapped np and 
conveyed in the same direction as Mr. Hamilton, In vain 
I begged and implored them to have some little pity, and 
as I reached the fatal door, by a tremendous effort, man- 
aged to free my arms and grasp frantically at the execu- 
tioner's neck, who vainly tried to free himself from my 
tightening clasp, but all to no avail, for I clang all the 
harder, until be drew his dagger, when, with an awful 
shriek, I let go and was precipitated between Earth and 
Hell. 

Down, down, I sank, the dank smell of my living grave 
rising round, me until my brain began to grow dizzy, and I 
turned my eyes up to the one little spot of sunlight which 
shone from the entrance. Suddenly it was partially oblit- 
erated, and I saw by the half light the evil executioner 
peering over. Then I saw him lift his gleaming knife to 
cut the rope, and before I could cry out, the deed was done, 
and I was falling, falling. Giving one w ild clutch in the air, 
I awoke ! Yes, awoke to find my husband and Mr. Hamil- 
ton bending over me. 

" Where am I, and how did I get here?" I questioned, 
gazing wildly about at the Loch, the ruined castle and the 
chapel. 

" By train, this morning, my child ; and as it is now five 
o'clock you have had a tine sleep and dream, judging by 
the way you shouted and moaned. Hamilton and I were 
quite edified when we returned from our stroll." 

"Tom, take me home at once!" I cried. "I detest 
this hateful spot, and won't stay in Scotland another day. 
No, don't laugh, please, for I can assure you if you had 
passed through all the dangers I have, and which I 
imagined you shared during the last hour and a half, yew 
would be quite as frightened as 1. I>o tell me, has my 
hair turned white ?'' Sara Elkaxor Nicholson. 



THE TRAVELLER'S PSALM (cxxL). 

O dweller on the sultry plains, 

Lift up thine eyes toward the hills, 

Where health in height of summer reigns 
By breezy glens and cooling rills. 

From thence shall come thy help ; all aid 

Must come from Him, whose fittest shrfae 
Is mountain, — majesty, who made 
■ Our human earth and home divine. 

No stone shall dash thy foot, the Lord 
Who slept not, though no gift of prayer 

From hardened Israel out-poured 

Shall sleep not when thou an His care. 

The Lord shall be thy canopy 

From the fire-shafted Eastern noon, 

Asleep beneath the Southern sky 

Thou shall not fear the withering ntoon. 

From all things ill, that peril life ; 

From all things ill, which hurt the soul ; 
From sins of ease, and sins of strife, 

Thy footsteps shall the Lord control. 

And he thou resting mid thy kin, 

Or roaming on a fur sea shore ; 
Thy going out and coming in 

The 1 ,ord shall keep for evermore. 

HotKU.as Si.AtntN in - The Quiver " 



A FRIEND OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 

Captain William Kennedy died at Ms home fat St. 
Andrews, Manitoba, lately, aged seventy eight year*. 
Forty years ago Capt. Kennedy w»« an object of interest 
in both America and Europe, baring been selected to take 
command of the expedition fitted ml by Lady Franklin to 
go in twareh of her husband, Sir John Franklin, m the 
Arctfc Ocean. He was nominated by the Hudson Kay 
Company as the most competent person to command the 
expedition. The captain was .at that time living m Brace 
County, Out, and, m receiving Ma commission, went at 
once to Scotland and sailed from Aberdeen, in ti»e ship 
Prince Albert, in June, 1851. The expedition reached 
Edwin Bay, on the western shore of Prince Regent Inlet, 
in the fall, and spent the winter of 1851-52 there, from 
that point many important discoveries wete made,, and, 
among r«ther*, the most northerly point of the American 
continent, and the feet that a strait separated North Somer- 
set from Boothia Fella, which was named Pefbst Strait, 
after Uent. Pellet, second fa command. The knowledge 
of Pellot Strait, thus acquired, enabled Sir Leopold 



YOUR LAUGHING FACE. 

Your laughing face has cheered me, friend of mine. 
So gay it is, yet gently full of grace ; 

I say 'tis charming, yet, who could define 

Your laughing fees? 

Away, away the clouds of care yon chase, $ 
1 o, on your forehead there is ne'er A line j 

Dull grief departs, beeav.se it finds no place. 

The world shall love that delicate design : 

And so I pray, that, while lime tiles apaev, 

You still may keep, though other gifts decline, 
Your laughing face, 
Montreal, HvOti Cr*CHRAKK. 



ful journeys in which be discovered the first 
late proof of the loss of Sir John Franklin's 

Captain Kennedy was born at Cumberland House, <mb 
the shores of Hudson Bay, his father being a chief factor 
of the company. When he was a child Sir John Franklin, 
during two of his earlier expeditions, wintered in HiteJsoa 
Bay, and was a frequent viator at the Kennedy home, 
where the explorer taught yosrng. Kennedy his alphabet and. 
figures. When Kennedy grew to manhood he was called 
upon to go in search of Sir Jobs, without any one knowi ng 
of their previous acquaintance, and when Kennedy returned 
from his two years' voyage, chance threw him in the -say 
of a highly cultured English lady, a relative of Sir John 
Franklin, whom he subsequently married, and who still 
survives him. Captain Kennedy was chosen to csn oaod 
the expedition on account of his knowledge of Hudson 
Bay and other northers waters, which be attained while 
navigating in the Hudson Bay Company's trading boats. 
When he accepted the command of the expedition he bad 
settled on the shores of Lake Huron, fa Ontario, where the 
flourishing town of Southampton not stands. Bnt m V* 
absence somebody jumped his claim, and he 1ml the pro- 
perty. He has since been in reduced, circumstances. He 
has frequently lectured on his expedition, asd lias lived at 
St. Andrews since 1S5S, employed fa store keeping, farming 
and missionary work. 



n print,, vis.: the genealogy of 
Queen Victoria to David, and. from 



ANGLO-ISRAEL: 



That ihisextemwdh - " - 
men is evident from the following astiee of a book lately 
published under the title in the heading: — 

The above is a title of a work of rate interest, containing «a 
nine lectures the 1 

thn fascinating subject, by Rev. W. H. Poole. LL B. The 
firsE of these lectures is a brief history of that moi&nmeatal 
race, the Jews, showing this promise of their re-uniem with 
Israel and return to their own land. The second, wh&efe 
is fa itself a complete exposition of the main points in the 
theory, deals with Anglo- Israel, or the Saxon race, the 
Ten Lost Tribes. In this ws find what wry many will 
he interested to ! 
Israel's sovereigns f 
David, through the long line t»f patriarchs to Adam, 15c, 
generations. The third" treats of Anglo- Israel and Phil- 
ology, showing the broad base of Hebrew upon which the 
most renowned linguists have declared the English language 
rests- In the fourth lecture the traditions and practices of 
the drnids are shown to be a perpetuation of the more ancient 
worship of Baal, brought from their eastern home by the 
idolatrous Israelites, who mingled the worship of Baal with 
the religion of Jehovah. Archaeology forms the title of the 
fifth, or keystone lecture of the series, Whatever might be 
thought lacking in the written history of these great events 
is fully substantiated by the wonderful record of the rocks 
strewn ail along the way this people journeyed. The sixth 
brings to light the Stone of Destiny, now in Westminister 
Abbey, upon which all the kings and qneena of Israel, Ire- 
laud, Scotland and Engbmd for 3,500 years were crowned. 
One of the most beautiful and elotpicnt passages in the book 
is contained in the seventh lecture, m The Harp, Ireland's 
seal and ensign far 3,0c© years, which, though silent mow as 
Tare and in Mount Ztoti, still wave* upon die futon jack. 
Nearly seventy pages are devoted to Our Gates, in she eighth 
lecture ; and in the ninth the American Ensign and Official 
Seal, or the Eagle, the Stars and the Pyramid, are found to 
be one of the ancient banners of lost Israel. Thus Mauasseh 
ami Kphrairo, America and England, with all her colonies, 
ate proven to be indissohsMy hound together as one fa the 
bundle of lite of the nation*. The whole constitutes a yoIuums- 
nf nearly 700 pages, in which the type, the banding, the 
illustrations are all first class. The subject matter may 1* 
equally commended, Rev, A. Burns, IX IX, president of 
Hamilton Ladies' College, pays this tribute to the hook awl 
its author : "I wast confess, that t took up this work with 
strong prejudices against it. Bnt having begun to read, the 
difficulty was to stop. The hook fairly bristles with points 
and surprises that wil l carry the student eagerly to the last 
page. It is an eminently suggestive, work. It will make 
the reader think," 
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What the Recamier Preparations are 
and why they are to be used, 

Resininiim Ofcasn, w-'Itk* is Am of ttwue wwW 
IL r 1 1 1 , "> 

tt U sisirt e-m 

i,, Sc mU:s i ul nuhi is.-.; !«»f [.Minnc.. ami ifl « 

I >U I l\ 1 > \ I » 

s «w(aa 1 II ft- i-cn M i ■ • 

, ; , ,_t, f 1 ..„,.: ; ,,n„„M%,«! !> ss»*ntin1 
as sah itsatt Waal's. 

Rcsoide! Rilm iS3 Usui! '.Sim", ;ptoe and simpl.: It 
' it ve'hiiew.«.h, sist: -.liarst moi ' Ivc; oilier 

1. ■> iv 

, 1 lre<h(ws*. and y-ftutt 

i..'-.-,.^ which it !iKj»rls » the skin. 

RiksitEne-t Uiisn »';!! remove levities, mm moll! 
1, ..v s s Kl>:,.iv, > J 1 o c ' ' . 

tW i«lh-:i:t. a rut is li'i; fiK'Si dsitsjlulid ft »vas;i« ror 
„v ii.. the lac? asici isiiieihriii . aw is 
ij,,i, !i siNcEs esuilitucit is liie itsfd atu-t sb.n ai,; 
Mc--i>init-i IVwdur » in three shades. **>«• *o* 
it svi-.\vc)o-«ves-nii«li>fa«iared, 

SLiLil ,,, ,)„• .,;;K!V. fx S m'.h~W.W illiiT 

s : : Us ih.; ttiiel S Ciies'a:iy. 

k;„..i _ i, ; , tieittiCilv 1 v srnclt: stmramoKi 

1 - . , is I iV • I , 

- ll .- 1 tot smt) • e isei;at iter 

Creatrt smI taixm. 

Tlx- Kvi siiraiM Toilta Preparation* are TMSSiivciy 
f r , , .. - „ ,ie 1 - -dttoaiaiiisieSrtier 
lead, Hsrraaslh or arsenic 

anuwATviin Vo»k, Jan., »88j. 

-s h s 1 -5 '« ls> 

, ' «~ 1 11 1 1 1 iliKi iiiiii tiisre 

I triost ' 
--.i.-,., v,..i'wviivh is 5« iiiihorii.il tsv the trench rfcar- 
.... S r,J iV 5 ~ t sVW(Eipi«p.wai!iotssot tins 

cktrarrter. 

Reipeoiliiily yours, 
Taostas B. Stellmak, M.Sc, I'a.E. 

If •ftsitr to 

iitwafk-ns.. rcftiie sBJiBlfcuses. Let him prder list you, 
■.- . . t -1 - 1 1 1 ' liic 

k .....,.;>-,-' j3,,. s . L fi.. 1- - -. sis'. - 

Ps : - MkiitciJ 1 r sole i.(i. tana-la at kit 

•fi ^ J,. -5 , * • ' - si 

KiciiittAf :- , - ssi ; v- - - . ■ ' - f » 

Lottos, St -50: KsK.-aiE.itr troop, wetittd, -c,c isd- 

« v ->al 

stpsiii bvv/es. 513^. . 



HUMOUROUS. 



' Ha : 



Milhsthron-n 



The 
s one 



Mf-Liusw (Ivelstswi ibe- 
«*M Aa I see ? Oisly fc«r 

Chicago Gm.L Oh, pa, pieas 
Aiigeias." F'£p:i Porfcrib : Nonse 
in the family csald piay on a if we SiacS ft. 

E~E.R'i' ?ri 

Aei oM t^tker ssM to his wife : "AH the 
world h queer except thee and me, and thee 
is a little qjoeer, 

Ijajptsirras Yakkee : May I ask year 
views GIB the qae«ioi! ol annexation ? Haughty 
CanadSsa : is iuteEd to aones the United 
States, ar, as toon as; oar English svraHeates 
v - r t 

SuitoE : Perhaps, sir, jo« den't thiak I'm 
good ejiOS:t;'fa ' "jsirrr ' '. raiiier 

Perhaps I do, Salter: V^al. sir, I'd have 
TOE kaow that I**e ;>een refused by some ttf 
the finest yiwmg ladies in the bud. 

A GSKTUMAM who was blessed with a 
nansjcal soti-trs-Saw. on seeing a joke to the 
that " ' • • i r -i> - 

his twraft ort af doh," remarked « That 

i in some icstsnwE ; b«i in my ease 
i makes his oread oat of me." 
tflPE ; Dear George, how does the smoking 
cap suit you that t presented ytw with at 
i.i-'-imss? I ani deligh! 




iiifi: 



•kind 



•e saith," 
«e i hae 



h, dearest. It was very i 
erf pm to gist; me such a pre: rat. 

' for & I em t 
now, at shall I teli tfse man to ca 

"J.sSET," said th 
wsrnstl ye often ; ye are owre mm 
.i,i;;;,.Miiiai, < mSMJi teej) t • r< ' *; 
wi' bit and bridle, as the Scrip 
"Aiteel, mimn/tt," repSed Janet, 
always keeptt a watch on ray tongue," 
" If ^* [ ^- ' is : jet-D r< pi ater, 

then." 

A Bt'siKESS nian « Portland, Ore,, stot 

th a party gewig I the wwl 

1 w[«;ti sdisr got to Uhi» sb« «e»t hirn n 
<-sMsg2am; to the cffe« that s-he bad a dtiU 
!wa»Ja«be, her corn* bothered her, and that 
he raust not forget that the cat mw«E have a 
woollen blanket to sleep on o'nigfats, Th*,: 
cable cost him $64, 




"LA GRANDE HERMINE," 
Jacques Cartier's Ship, as represented at the Victoria Skating Kink Carnival, Montreal. 

(Cummiiig & Brcuis, photo.) 
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ASTOR-FLUID 



ii'jti far ibs tal.» ' 



- -r«*rth. A p«jO;.,i Its* s* fi>-i»>-s.n^ fe? ttx 



HENRY R, CRAY f Chttm)*t, 
tZ2 It, Uwrtnts RrNi 



HOMESTEAD REGULATIONS. 

AH even numbered scctioas. excepting S and 36, art 
3fK3 for homestead and pre-emption entry. 

ENTRY. 

Entry may be made personally at the Ideal land offict 
m wUch the iand to be taken is situate, or if the borne 
Header derates, he may, on application to the Mimstet 
of the Interior, Ottawa, or the Commissioner of Domi- 
nion Laiuis. WiiKlipejE, receive authority for some one 

less the local office. to make the entry for him. 

DUTIES. 

Under the present la* homestead duties may be per 
termed m three ways : 

t. Three years* cultivation and residence, during 
whisk period trie settler may not be absent for men 
than six month* to any one year without forfeiting tht 
entry. 

1, Residence for three years within two m iles of the 
homestead quarter section and afterwards next prior to 
jiPDiiciUion far patent, residing for 3 months in a habi- 
eert ed upot t fen acre must be broken 
the first year after entry, 15 acres additional in the 
HBBBui, ami 1$ is the third year; 10 acres te be in crop 
ibe sccocd year, a:id 25 acres the third year, 

A sertier rriay resicic attywhere for the first two 
years, in the first; "year breaking 5 acres, in the second 
^ *- i ' 'si adajiicsi: 1 na.i, 

,t,c 'saaiiiig a habitaWe t . ■ n is f ■< ' <1 

if residence Is riot cotiimettced at the expiration of two 
years train date of eptry. Thereafter the settler moss 
. ,. . ;, a. < " • 1 aefiteaa for at least si* 

iitorif hs in each year lor three ye&rs, 

APPLICATION FOR PATENT 
may be made before the local agent, atw homestead 
im*,x':l/if , >it l.iii! ial!ii!)i?ii!is« officer at Medectne Hat 
or Qti'Ap|>eik Station, 
5}ix mcr.ths* notice must he gives ia writittg to the 
f r otter lii 1 I 1 1 iy titer of his 
iatesiioti ..rait- to iaakisa- aajsiiiatioit for patent. 

I f rt t. at Winnipeg, Ou'Ap- 

: , < 1 t *! 1 

grant* Will retleiae, at any of lh«s« offices, infonniitio.i 
at, tc the ia-iiCs ?.}> at are open for entry, and IVotn th' 
cln cerii m charge, free at capetise, aii'/ititi ilfid aasistgHtr 
in » it , ia wis ' • 1 et 

A SECOND HOMESTEAD 
fn^y be taken by so.'/ cn.t v/ho has reeeiveil a homestead 
patent or s csriihrsic of recommendation , ctiisrtter.'ii^ricd 
iif rtieOfftiiiWstOticrof l«t!iinion ( .ionls, lijwti spjiiiiijt. 
tior: tor pa-ieiil: iiiii/ie- iiy iiliii prior 01 tlt^ -.corid tliiy ot 
jiSire, riiiiy. 

A 1 t . r 1 .s i;i..siiiit rcfiifcocv it. isitiiii i;t«4*i 

cotitroi 0! the I iiysi iritni, f iovcfuii.'xiit : yiti^ i,'.rtweeii (tbr 
'iitsterfi boi.tod;,ry tit ;itai,iio'hi. itttri the i ti c ( least. 
1 1 , r , f iff ' 1 1 , I 1. ! ri riu ^n 

ol (tie iisMsi'loi, 'iitjiwa, or iti H . H , *i-j»iiii)i, t.'oiii in i* 
sioiter ^.f f himlniot. Lands, Witiiiipejr, Miitnitoh^ 

A, M. BUROESS, 
P^uty Minister «f the Interior, 
jy^trtMest lite Inter tor, 
Ott»wss, Sept, *, (SSry 



Manufacturers' 
Accident Insurance Company, 

HEAD OFFICE : TORONTO. 

0«3Lf>xt:-OLX s ^1,000,000. 

President : Right Hon. Ssk John A. Macdokald. 
Managing- Director : Johk F. Elx^is. 

SELBY & ROLLAND, MANAGERS, 

Provinces of Quebec &n& New llriinswick. 

Offices: 162 St. James Street, Montreal. 



MRQZIEML0OR1NG 



By TEES & CO., 
THE DESK MAKERS, 
300 ST. JAMES STREET, MONTREAL 

Inlaid Flooring ol every description; Fteeant aim 
durable. See our REVOLVING" BOOM ASES. 
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MARIE DU BOYERS' 
.•Specialities i Toilet 1 Complexion, 

I, mi i mi i',',! \ nil ii . ji h$ 

Pamphlet tin " lieauty," [mat; (roa on »ppU- 
H/,on to MA It IK 1)1,1 iiOVKK, .11, N«« 
•I >s it v rtt]5B'f, LOMUoB, W, 

N 1 ■ 1 1 Ikiwitrts of immmm m/ffui/ It* 
(itnitiotiti iiilrtr.! by iiiiftcruptttotig IndtOf 
lor the suite «f iritsreiw«1 profit. 



CANADIAN o 
'1>ACIFICB 



A DELIGHTFUL RESORT 



FOR THE 



INVALID OR TOURIST, 



BANFF 

Hot Springs 

ALBERTA. 



Charmingly Situated in the 
Heart of the Rockies. 

Superb Hotel Accommodation, 
Invigorating Mountain Air, 
Scenery Beyond Description. 

c oatiy re#uceei round»irip mtm 
from ail Eastsrn citiss. 

Ticktste gotud for ssis mortthB. 

Tttfeet Office* at Stittiiotis, a66 S», 
idii-ci, Windsor ftittl Halmotnl Hotel*, 
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THE TORONTO UNIVERSITY FIRK. -INTERIOR VIEW OF RUINS, MAIN BUILDING, LOOKING BAST. 

(Herbert K, Simpson, )*«sn.) 
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The Dominion Illustrated. 
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The report of the general officer commanding 
the militia, in the last Report of the Department of 
Militia and Defence, contains some interesting 
particulars regarding the more recent progress of 
the Royal Military College, Kingston, an illus- 
trated account of which appeared in this paper 
some months ago. On the occasion of General 
Middleman's visit on the tst of November, he 
found everything in a satisfactory state under the 
administration of the new commandant. All the 
professors and instructors were showing their ac- 
customed zeal in the discharge of their duties. 
The artillery class was in charge of Major-General 
Cameron, pending the arrival of Major Nash's 
successor. Lieut. M'iren, R.A., a graduate of the 
Royal Military College, had been added to the 
staff of instructors. After pointing out some 
urgent desiderata — a hospital, more dormitory 
accommodation, etc — the report thus refers to 
a distinguished alumnus of the institution : '* One 
of the oldest graduates, Lieut. Stairs, R.E., as you 
are aware, has gained a world-wide reputation by 
the gallantry, zeal and ability displayed by him in 
Mr. Stanley's late expedition. Stairs has safely 
weathered all the dangers and hardships of an 
African exploring expedition, to the great joy and 
satisfaction not only ol his old friends and comrades, 
but, we may say, ali of Canada, and he will doubtless 
receive all the rewards he merits." Honourable 
mention is also made of Capt Wise, late A.D.C. 
to General Middleton, and of Local Captain 
M.ackay. R.E., who "has been honoured by the 
bestowal of the Distinguished Service Order for 
services in Africa." Captain Mackay's friends in 
this city and elsewhere will be glad to hear of 
his advancement. General Middleton adds that 
he continues to hear privately " most gratifying 
accounts of the other graduates who have joined 
the imperial Army and of those who have entered 
civil life." Sergeant- Major Rogers, the senior 
cadet of the college, whose acquaintaince our 
readers have already made, has joined the Royal 
Engineers in England. " His conduct," says Gen- 
eral Middleton, as well as his progress in study, 
has been most remarkable, and I am sure he will 
add to the credit already given to the Royal Mili- 
tary College for sending such men to the Imperial 
service." All this h high praise for Canada's sons, 
and should fill the heart of every patriotic Cana- 
dian with honest pride. 

In the course of the speech which he delivered 
when moving an amendment to Mr. Wallace's 
Orange Incorporation Bill, Mr. Curran, M.P,, 
made a remark, the truth of which is beyond dis- 
pute, and Of which the practical self-application 



by a large class of our fellow-citizens would be of 
considerable service to the cause of peace and 
order. "We have in this bill," said Mr. Cut-ran, 
" the principle enunciated that: the association is 
essentially a loyal one, and that one of its objects 
is the inculcation of loyalty. Now, what is loyalty, 
if it is not respect for the law? The word 
■ loyalty ' is derived from the word ' loi,' and 
respect for the law is the best meaning for showing 
our loyalty." Here is a text on which the shep- 
herds of our people, of every name, might profit- 
ably preach sermons of instruction and admonition. 
Indeed, Mr. Curran's pithy sentences, without any 
further comment, form an admirable sermon which 
those who run may read, which all of us, pastors 
and people, would do .well to mark, learn and in- 
wardly digest, and the practice of which would 
keep us on the path of safety, pleasantness and 
peace. 

It was only to be expected that the president of 
the Western Union Telegraph Company would 
look upon Mr Wanamaker's scheme of Govern- 
ment telegraphs with disfavour, and there is, doubt- 
less, a good deal of truth in what he said of the 
Postmaster General's policy. From a business 
point of view, he pronounces it impracticable. 
Dr. Norvin Green did not deny that he was an 
interested witness. The rivalry of Government 
telegraphs would, he felt, be a serious drawback to 
the success which had hitherto attended the ad- 
ministration of the company's affairs. But he took 
pains to show that the proposed scheme could only 
be carried out at a loss. Mr. Charles Whiting 
Baker, in his work on " Monopolies and the 
People," brings out very clearly the result of the 
company's operations, both as they affect the share- 
holders and as they affect the public. " In 1859," 
he writes, " the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany was formed, with the avowed intention of 
combining these warring companies and making 
the telegraph business profitable. It has exceeded 
the most sanguine dreams of its promoters by swal- 
lowing up its rivals, until the entire system of 
telegraphic communication of the country is prac- 
tically in its hands. The effects of this consolida- 
tion have been of two sorts. On the one hand we 
have the telegraph service of the country performed 
with the least possible work : there is nothing 
wasted in the maintenance of two or more rival 
offices in small towns where one is sufficient, nor in 
operating two lines of wire when a single one 
would serve as well. On the other hand, it is plain, 
that the public is wholly at the mercy of the mono- 
poly in the matter of rates, and must pay for the 
telegraph exactly what the corporation asks." The 
plea that telegraphing is a luxury which only rich 
people can afford, and that it makes little differ- 
ence, therefore, whether the rates are high or low, 
Mr. Baker does not accept, *' A principal use of 
the telegraph is," he urges, " to aid in the prosecu- 
tion of business ; hence, to unduly raise rates is to 
cause an additional tax on business, on the carry- 
ing on of the processes of production. This tax 
will certainly have its effects, either in decreased 
profits, decreased wages, or an increased price for 
the product. Another large class of telegrams ate 
those which are sent, with little thought of the cost, 
in time of sickness, death or sudden emergency, 
yet by people wham purse feels severely tin: tax," 

The question how monopolies can be controlled — 

whether by official supervision, under private owner- 
ship, or by the State constituting itself both owner 
and manager, has for years been agitating the 



public mind across (lie lines. Mr. Wanamaker's 
policy would seem to imply that, as to one great 
interest, it has reached the stage at which discus- 
sion ceases and action begins. 

OUR ARCHIVES. 

For years the complaint was made that in 
Canada we had no systematic provision for the 
collection, classification and safe-keeping of the 
documentary sources of our history. The Ar- 
chives Bureau, and. the Archivist's work, so 
familiar to the younger generation of our historical 
students, were unknown to the puzzled inquirers of 
a day not very distant. So thoroughly organized 
is the department to-day, so indispensable, so 
eagerly sought after are its • treasures, so accus- 
tomed have we grown to the yearly Report with 
its prized gleanings from the ever increasing wealth 
of long buried lore, guarded so jealously in those 
well-ordered vaults, that we can hardly realize the 
nearness of those years of perplexed and fruitless 
search which preceded Mr. Brymner's installation. 
In the last Report, we have from his own pen a 
concise, straightforward account of the origin and 
organization of this important branch of the public 
service. It was prepared as a paper to be read 
before the American Historical Association at its 
meeting in Washington in December, 1888. The 
leading members of that distinguished body had 
already learned the value of Mr. Brymner's labours 
and had made no secret of the help which they 
had derived from them. Mr. Justin Winsor, of 
Harvard College, editor-in-chief of the " Narra- 
tive and Critical History of America," and Dr. 
Poole, of Chicago, who had, in successive years, 
filled the office of president of the Association, and 
Prot. H. B. Adams, the secretary, expressed their 
high opinion of Mr. Brymner's services to the 
cause of historical research. Prof, Adams said 
that from Mr. Brymner's paper the Association 
had " learned what scientific order ran be brought 
out of a chaos of state papers by well directed 
efforts with only moderate government aid." 

After defining the functions of the Archivist as 
distinguished from those of the librarian and of 
the historian, and emphasizing the importance to 
himself of beating that distinction in mind, Mr. 
Brymner points out that, under the peripatetic 
system of the Union regime the systematic collec- 
tion of records was virtually impossible. After 
federation, the provinces retained much valuable 
material. Not until 1871 were steps taken to ar- 
range what material might be forthcoming. Hie 
new bureau began its career in June, 1872, as a 
branch of the Department of Agriculture, Arts 
and Statistics, and Mr. Brymner was selected to 
organize it. He "was furnished with three empty 
rooms and very vague instructions," The year 
1872 was spent in visiting the provincial capitals. 
In 1,873 he went to London, ami his first selection 
was the Haldimand correspondence (the calendar 
of which is concluded in the present volume), a 
series that throws a Hood of light on a period 
hitherto exceptionally obscure. Not the least wel- 
come result; of the disinterment of this mass of 
documents is the illustration ol rlaldimand's own 
character lung misunderstood through superficial 
judgment from imperfect data., The thirty volumes 
of the Bouquet collection which formed part of 
the gift of Mr, W, Haldimand, the Governor's 
great grand-nephew, to the British Museum- have 
also been copied and calendered. Among the 
spo/ia opima of 1873 there was a mass of military 
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correspondence at Halifax, which Mr. Brymner 
secured for Ottawa, There were in all 83,000 
titles, or, in round figures, 300,000 documents ! 
These Mr. Brymner, left wholly to his own devices, 
determined to arrange in chronological order, and 
his description of the task must he read by these 
inquirers who would know how much they are in 
his debt 

The collection covers the period from 1785 to 
1870, and relates, not only to purely military 
affairs, but to a number of questions that are partly 
military, partly economic, diplomatic, or concerned 
with the progress of settlement and the growth of 
communities. " To facilitate research," says the 
Archivist, " I had an index placed in each 
volume," and this index comprises " every name of 
every person and place mentioned, together with 
such subjects as could be briefly stated." To re- 
lieve the drudgery of indexing, Mr. Brymner began 
to make abstracts — specimens of which have been 
published since 1884 — of the Haldimand and 
Bouquet collections as they arrived. This made 
the documents readily accessible and insured 
thorough revision of the copies. On doubtful 
points lists were made and transmitted to London 
for examination, and thus "as exact copies have 
been secured as it is possible to obtain in trans- 
cribed documents." In no case has any variation 
from the original been allowed. In addition to the 
larger collection there are several smaller ones of 
miscellaneous character. The registers of early 
Acadia have been copied as far as they could be 
obtained, as well as those of the .French settle- 
ments in the West. 

In the Report for 1881 Mr. Brymner discusses 
the whole subject of keeping public records, illus- 
trating his conclusions by the history of the Eng- 
lish Public Record Office, the work of the His- 
torical Manuscripts Commission, and the method 
of record-keeping in Scotland — based in every 
case on personal inquiry. In the volume for 1882, 
in asking for enlarged space, he showed the extent 
and nature of the ground to be covered, if the 
Archives were to be of national rather than merely 
local usefulness. The Reports for these two years 
should be carefully read by those who would have 
a correct notion of Mr. Brymner's aim and modus 
operandi. "In order," he writes, "to make the 
papers there (in the Archives department) easily 
accessible, it is necessary that there should be 
room to arrange systematically the various docu- 
ments, manuscript or printed, according to pro- 
vinces, subjects and periods, besides divisions 
being set apart for those of a general nature, bear- 
ing more or less directly on the interests of the 
Dominion or the provinces, such as, to mention 
two instances, commercial, and vital statistics," 
Mr, Brymner then divides the whole course of 
Canadian history into ten periods — that of the 
French rigime, of each province and the Terri- 
tories from the date of organization under various 
influence and control to 1867, or their admission, 

later, into the Confederation- these divisions being, 

in some cases, subdivided for convenience of ar- 
rangement and consultation. He suggests a sup- 
plementary or complementary division for New- 
foundland. The importance of having a genera] 
collection of historical documents for the Dominion 
and a special one for each province, Mr, Brymner 
insists on not only to save investigators needless 
trouble and expense, but as a guarantee against 
the total loss by fire of valuable papers. 

Having prepared his "plan of campaign," Mr, 



Brymner lost no tune in putting it vigorously into 
execution. " I, therefore," he says, "conceived it 
to be absolutely necessary to set about the work of 
collecting, as at least a beginning, the printed 
journals, sessional papers, departmental reports, 
etc., of all the provinces. The attempt to obtain 
the earliest of these records has been fairly suc- 
cessful. The gathering of them as they are is- 
sued ; the securing of pamphlets, new and old, 
even of fly-sheets, has been carefully attended to. 
In several cases the early provincial records in 
printed form (on the shelves of the Archives 
Bureau) are much more complete than those in the 
libraries of the Provincial Legislatures." 

How valuable papers, which to the inexpert eye 
might seem absolutely worthless, may sometimes 
prove to the historical inquirer, Mr. Brymner illus- 
trates by a citation from the writings of a modem 
Egyptologist : " The relations of one monarch to 
another have been found on scraps of vases, chips 
of wood and fragments of papyri." The only sure 
rule is " that nothing be lost," and it is his rigid 
adherence to this rule, with his admirable patience 
and conscientious regard for scrupulous accuracy 
in transcription, which makes Mr. Brymner's work 
so invaluable to the student or writer of history, or 
the interested seeker of important infoimation- 
Like hundreds of others, we can, moreover, give 
our personal testimony to the courtesy and pains- 
taking with which he answers all inquiries ad- 
dressed to him, whether the knowledge sought 
affect an individual or a family, or be of moment 
in deciding a historical question. We say this, 
not for the benefit of Mr. Brymner, who does not 
need our praise, but to let our more distant readers 
know that the wealth of knowledge in our Archives 
is accessible to all. 

The Reports now published began with the short 
preliminary one issued with that of the Minister of 
Agriculture for the calendar year, 1872. That 
Report is worthy of a place in Mr. Johnson's 
enumeration of " First Things," and as marking 
the inception of a work which is now one of the 
most important departments of the Civil Service of 
the Dominion, has a value greatly disproportionate 
to its bulk. The next Report (for 1873} gives an 
account of Mr. Brymner's visit to the Tower of 
London, the Public. Records Office and the British 
Museum, and synopses of the Bouquet and Haldi- 
mand collections. Then comes (1874} the special 
Report of Abbe Verreault's Mission to Europe. 
M. Verreault was ignorant at the time of Mr, 
Brymner's previous mission, so that he gave his 
attention to some of the manuscripts that Mr, 
Brymner had already examined. His Report is, 
nevertheless, as might be expected from his learn- 
ing and experience, of very real value, and. where 
his inquiry was covered by Mr. Brymner, he was 
able to confirm that gentleman's conclusions and 
recommendations, Especially valuable are his in- 
vestigations in the Bibliotheque National the 
Archives of the Marine and the Foreign Office, 
Parts. He also visited Llle, Brussels, Liege, Mvu. 
Rouen, Bordeaux, Marseilles. Toulouse, Anneey, 
Grenoble and Pizaniton Castle (the two last places 
having associations with Mgr Saint Yalier, .second 
Bishop of Quebec), and discovered that French 
manuscripts relating to Canada had, during the 
Revolution, been taken to St Petersburg and 
placed in the Imperial Library of that city. 

The Report for 1881 was the first issued in a 
separate volume, and ever since the appearance of 
Mr. Brymner's yearly Report has been eagerly 



looked for by every student of Canadian history. 
Nine such volumes have already been published, 
on the value of which both intrinsically and as in- 
dies ting the progress of the work of collecting, 
transcription and classification, we need not dwelL 
In 1883 Mr. Brymner returned to London and ob- 
tained much more favourable conditions for trans- 
cribing state papers than the rules in force would 
allow. What is thought of his labours in England 
is shown as well by these privileges as by the fol- 
lowing extract from the Forty-third Annual Report 
of the Public Record < ffice 1 u Since Mr. Brym- 
ner's return to Canada he has made a most in- 
teresting Report on the subject of his inquiries in 
Great Britain, which has been printed, and a copy 
of which, with the permission of the Canadian 
Ministry, is annexed to this Report, It has been 
annexed as printed in Canada. Although there 
are many statements therein which are already 
mentioned in various Reports of the Departmental 
Keeper of the Public Records, it contains much 
other useful and interesting information on the 
Records of the United Kingdom, and merits a 
wider circulation in this country as giving the 
opinion of an officer not connected with the English 
Records and as affording a well deserved testimony 
to the praiseworthy exertions of Mr. Brymner." 

In July, 1883. Mr. Brymner had the happiness 
to receive as Assistant Archivist, Mr. Joseph Mar- 
ionette, a well known French-Canadian litterateur, 
the results of whose investigations in France are 
published in the Reports for 1883, 1885, 1886 and 
1887. When the work of transcription has been 
completed, the Archives will be enriched by a mass 
of material, the importance of which Mr. Mar- 
inette has indicated in these volumes. At present, 
besides the documents already mentioned, the 
shelves contain the series beaded "America and 
the West Indies " from the year 175:5 onward, which 
include valuable sources of knowledge on the 
events of the great struggle then begun ; the 
" Colonial Series," Loyalist papers, pariah and 
notarial registers, the publications — some 400 
volumes — of the British Public Record Office, and 
a select library of works of prime importance — 
some of them rare — on our general and local an- 
nals, statistics, eotoniaation, etc. " My ambition,** 
writes Mr. Brymner, in concluding his paper before 
the Historical Association, "aims at the establish- 
ment of a great storehouse of she history of the 
colonies and colonists in their political ecclesiasti- 
cal], industrial., domestic, in a word, in every 
aspect of their lives as communities. Included in 
this should be the history of the old French regime- 
in Acadia, Canada, Louisiana and the West ; of 
all the British colonies in America, from their be- 
ginning down at least to 1 796, when the last of the 
frontier posts were transferred to the United States. 
The fortunes of all were so intertwined that it is 
impossible to separate the records of them without 
injury. It may be a dream, but it is a noble 
dream. It has often spurred me to renewed effort, 
when the daily drudgery — for it is drudgery — was 
telling on mind and body. It might be accom- 
plished, and Ottawa might become on this conti- 
nent the Mecca to which historical investigators 
would turn their eyes and direct their steps. But 
who is sufficient for the task ?" 

If the old proverb be true, the task is half ac- 
complished already, and the opinions that we have 
quoted from experts on both sides of the Atlantic 
do not lead us to apprehend that it will be left un- 
finished. 
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THE TORONTO UNIVERSITY FIRE. — VIEW OF THE BUILDING BEFORE THE FIRE, 
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THE TORONTO UNIVERSITY fIBl»— VIEW OF THE RUINS, THE MORNING AFTER THE FIRE, 
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stTesm. Fortunately all who were in the building were 
enabled---- with the janitor's ski—to escape; otherwise the 
toss of property would have been sadly aggravated by loss 
of lift-. Meanwhile the disastrous news had spread with 
and before the firemen had 
brocgM the flames under control, there were few in the 
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I is the Dominion to the National Library at 
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m the Federal Capital no dearth of c-kter wrtterB to 
WlKiertakethe task of de«;rtptb« and relation, To one of 
lham, Mr. ¥. A, tnum, we, are indebted for m excellent, 
chapter m " Psctyres-oue Canada," dwied enfireiy to the 
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stone— Rideau Hall, or Government 
• of the most irnpretenlious and disap- 



britk, plarter and 
Hawse, is at oneeoi.. 

pointing vet comfortable of residences. Set in a delightfully 
varied area of grass, garden and forest, comprising nearly 
ninety (teres of land, the building presents an aspect the 
most "commonplace to the visitor, who sees only the bare 
wooden porch of the doorway, flanked on the right by the 
tennis court (which by a charming transformation does duty 
as a supper-room), and on the left by the ball room. But 
the pleasantness of the place lies m the yet unseen. Away 
b»ek from that unprepossessing central doorway stretches 
a long, graystojte, two-storied building, whose rooms look 
out upon flower gardens and conservatories, and which has 
all those delightful surprises in the way of eosy, oddly 
shaped apartments, such as buildings which have grown, 
bit by bit, from small beginnings so often possess . . . 
Here in the grounds, reared on a high mound, there rise.-, 
far above the tree-tops all through the summer, a huge, 
bare structure of stout timbers, from the summit of which 
descends, at a steep angle, a boarded trough, ending with 
the foot of the hill, which winter sees snow-covered and 
the centre of laughter and most hearty, healthful fun. Tins, 
and two fine smooth areas of well-kept ice, and a long 
covered rink for the benefit of curling, arc among the at- 
tractions in hundreds of guests of the House through the 
winter season. It is a merry, jolly scene, when the rinks 
are crowded with skaters performing all manner of intricate 
figures and dances, wdiite the sharp hiss and clink of the 
steel form a cheery accompaniment to the roar and rush of 
the toboggan as it sweeps down with its laughing load and 
vanishes far away under the distant, trees." When Mr. 
Dkon wrote. Lord Lome was our Governor- General, and 
he mentions the eager interest of His I ordship and the 
Princess Louise in these winter sports. It was the Marquis 
of Lome who introduced the new charm of tobogganing by 
torchlight, and " a more quaint fairy picture could not be 
desired" than this affords. Hundreds of < hinese lanterns 
dot the trees or hang in festoons, while the long course 
is outlined with flaming torches and a monster bon- 
fire throws a ruddy glow over everything. . . . Into 
this merry sport, as info all others which the bright Cana- 
dian winter oflers, the Princess enters with the hearty zest 
of her simple, unaffected, womanly nature, laughingly be- 
guiling her more timid guests into essaying the descent 
with her, and successfully 'taking them down.' Both the 
present Governor and his predecessor, throwing the same 
energy into their play as into their work, have been the life 
and soul of rink and slide ; and the natural, home-like life 
of the ■' Hall,' which so many hundreds have shared, 
is at its brightest in these constantly repeated gatherings." 
We have to add to this pleasant and animated picture that 
the cordial hospitality and simple gaiety which made 
Rideau Hall the centre of so much genuine pleasure during 
the administration of Lords Duft'erin and Lome have 
equally characterized the regimes of their successors, and 
that the associations of the place, though lacking the 
prestige of age are such as to give pleasure and pride to all 
loyal Canadians. 

Valley River, 24 Miles from its Mouth.— If our 
readers will consult any good map of Manitoba (Brownlee's 
for instance), they will find that Valley River takes its rise 
in the interspace between the Duck and Riding mountains, 
and flows into Lake Dauphin. Little was known about this 
mountain region before the explorations of Mr. J, B. Tyrrell, 
in 18S7. Early in that year he and Mr. D. B. Howling left 
Ottawa for Brandon, whence they started on their journey 
northwards to Strathciair. from that point they made 
an odometer survey up the Little Saskatchewan, across the 
Riding Mountains and down the Vermilion River to Lake 
Dauphin, An odometer survey was next made across 
Wilson River to Valley River. "North of Valley River," 
writes Mr. Tyrrell in bis report, " one of the rounded 
gravel ridges, known to the Indians as ' pitching ridges,' 
was followed first with a backboard and odometer, and 
afterwards on horseback, as far as Pork River, a fairly 
accurate sketch-map hebtg at the same time made of the 
eastern face of Duck Mountain." Then, finding that pro- 
gress would be slow north of Fork River, the party re- 
turned to Valley River and made an odometer survey of 
the cart-trail hading westward along this stream, passing 
through the gap that separates the Luck from the Riding 
Mountain!* In a wide glacial valley leading down into the 
.Shell river, from which the trail was followed and curve) ed 
over the high ground northward to the village of Russell. 
After conducting similar surveys along the Shell river, the 
party turned westward to Angling Lakes, where Cote's 
Band lave their metropolis, and from the Indian village a 
track survey was made of the stream that flows northward 
into the largest and most eastern of the Angling Lakes, fill 
it flowed out of the valley, separating the Duck and Riding 
Mountains, This was found to be the main branch of the 
Valley River, Of two pack trails leading northwards 
from the village. One was found to run up flit- west, branch 
of the Valley River to its source. In the course of their ex- 
ploratioii, Mr. Tyrrell and his companion took sisty-sis 
photograph* of the country examined. It is from two of 
the«e that our erigrrtviiijjs of Valley River and The Camp 
at Snake River Crossing are taken, 

Thk How, Wi t,t,t am Mii.i.kk, Kknatur. This gentle- 
mar) is of ft stock which helped to sett le a huge portion of 
this continent, tp the 1 7 lb and (Bill centuries a cotrpider- 
abb; proportion of the pioneers who landed on the Attttoik 
coast from Nova Heoits to South Carolina were Scotch. Mali 
emigrants from Ulster, From these Irish Hoots sprang 
tome of the most noted families and individuals that have 
left their impress: on l\vi hwUjry of both the United Stales 



and Canada Henry, Buchanan, jaeksott, Calhoun, Mar. 

rison, etc. The family to which Senator Millar belongs 
came from the County Antrim to Maine in 1720, and forty 
years later a branch of it moved to Colchester, N.8. His 
great-grandfather was one of the original grantees of the 
town of Truro, the early history of which ha,?; beets ably 
sketched by the Hon. Sir Adams G, Archibald. His father 
was Mr. Charles Miller, of Antigottish, N.S. His mother 
was a daughter of Richard Smith, Ksq., who came from 
the County Wicklow in iSlt and settled at the same place, 
There Senator Miller was born in J83.5. Having studied 
at St. Andrew's Grammar School and Antigonlsh Academy, 
and taken his course in law, he was called to the Bar in the 
year 1862, In 1872 he was appointed Q.C. He was 
elected to the Nova Scotia Assembly at the general eiee- 
tion in 1865, and held his seat in that body till Con- 
federation, to the cause of which he was able to render 
important service. It was on Mr. Miller's suggestion that 
the delegation was sent to England in 1866 to secure such 
modifications in the union scheme as would, satisfy opposing 
parties, Mr. Miller did. not favour some of the details of 
the arrangement concluded at Quebec, and he was anxious, 
if possible, to reconcile the antagonists of the union 
scheme in his native Province by making the terms more 
acceptable to them. He declined, however, to act, as a 
delegate to the London Conference. After the passage of 
the British North America Act, constituting the Dominion 
of Canada, he was one of those who were called to tins 
Senate by Royal proclamation. During several sessions of 
Parliament he was Chairman of the Committee on Private 
Bills in the Senate, and occupied the same position for 
some years on the Contingent Committee. Senator Miller 
has twice refused a seat on the Bench— once when offered 
by the Hon. A. Mackenzie, and later when offered by the 
Government of Sit John A. Macdonald. On the 17th of 
October, 1 883, Senator Miller was appointed Speaker of 
the Upper House. In October, 187 1, Senator Miller was 
married to the daughter (Annie) of the late Hon. James 
Cochrane, of Halifax. He is held in high esteem both in 
public and private life. 

The T ate Madame Charles E. Casgkain, net 
Elizabeth Ann Baby. — This venerable lady, whose 
death was recently recorded, was justly esteemed for her 
high .character and remarkable mental and moral qualities. 
She was much respected in a wide circle, not only among 
families of social distinction like her own, but also among 
the humble classes, who remember her benevolence and 
unostentatious charities. Her father was the Honourable 
James Baby, Speaker of the Legislative Council of Upper 
Canada. Her mother was Elizabeth, daughter of Judge 
James Abbott, of Detroit. She was born at Sandwich 
November 1 8th, 1803, and was educated by the Ursulines 
of Quebec and by private tutors. She was well read in 
the French and English classics, and her mind was stored 
with profound rather than superficial learning. In Octo- 
ber, 1823, she was married to Charles E. Casgrain, a son 
of the Seigneur of River Quelle, but became a widow in 
1848, her husband having died while filling the position of 
Commissioner of Public Works. Madame Casgrain vvas 
led with a family of thirteen children (one having died), 
consisting of five daughters and eight sons, none of whom 
had at that time entered a profession. The eight sons are 
still living, They are Senator Casgrain, Mr. P. B. Cas 
Casgrain, M.P.; Mr. Augliste Casgrain, who resides on the 
property at River Quelle ; 1'Abhe Casgrain, of literary 
repute ; the Rev. R. Casgrain, cure of Sillery ; Mr. Wm. 
T. Casgrain, C.E., of Milwaukee; Mr. Alfred Casgrain, a 
resident of Tacoma, W.T., and Mr. Hermenegilde Cas- 
grain, ol the Patent Office at Ottawa. The surviving 
daughters are Madame de Martigny, of Quebec ; the Rev. 
Sister Ste. Justine, Provincial of the Nuns of the Congre- 
gation, of Ottawa, and the Rev. Sister Baby, of the Grey 
Nuns, Montreal. Susannah (the eldest, daughter) was 
married to Senator Belletier, and died in 1S62, and Mar- 
guerite (the youngest), also a Nun of the Congregation, 
died in 1871. The grandchildren and great-grandchildren 
of Madame Casgrain are numerous. Her life was entirely 
devoted to the education of her large family, and she may 
well be cited a» an excellent type of the Canadian mother. 
Her domestic virtues and her quiet Christian life, her 
sweetness ot disposition and her refined mind and man- 
ners, endeared Iter to every one in and about the old 
manor of River One-He, where she dispensed a simple but 
charming hospitality. Having seen her children all fairly 
settled, she retired in 187 1 to the convent of the good 
Sisters of Charity in Quebec, the batter to prepare herself 
for n future life. There, in the constant exercise of fervent 
devotion and saintly life, she quietly committed her soul to 
God on the 1st of February, having reached an age of 
more than 86 years, and retaining almost to the last the 
plenitude of her faculties. Her pure and holy memory 
may well be cherished by her numerous posterity, as it w 
venerated by her friends and all who knew her. The portrait 
we present " to our leaders was taken when Madame Cas 
grain was 75 years old, 

Thk Hon, I,. IT, Daviks, Q,C„ M.F., *x-Fs.kmibr of 
I'kinck IfiliWAftt) 1st a nil The Hon. Louis Henry Unties, 
whose portrait we> present to our render* in this Issue, is 
one of the ablest of our provincial statesmen, as well a* a 
prominent member of the f ederal Parliament, Mt, Slavics 
belongs to a family that lifts long exercised influence to 
Prince Edward Island. His lather is the Hon, H, Da vies, 
nho»r fnh.t, tire late Nathan Havk-s, Ksq,, settled '» 
Prince lidward Island in 1-8 1 a, Mr, Davie* was bom to 
Charb-ittetown on the .ph of May, 1S45, »»« w«u educated 
M the Central Academy and Prince* of Wales C»lk#s, 
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Having studied law, he was called to the Bar of Prince 
Edward Island bt l S66, and in November, 1 88c, was made 
Q.C, He was counsel Cor the tenantry before the I'rincc 
Edward Island Land Commission, presided over by tin? 
Right Hon, Hugh (.*. K, Childers, and represented the 
Island province before the International Fishery Commis- 
sion of 1875. He was elected to the Legislature of the 
province in 1 H; 3, and in 1872-73 held office as Solicitor- 
Genera], lie was leader of the Opposition for several 
years. In Set terober, i8;i>. he became Premier and At- 
torney-General, a position which he held until 1879. when 
Ins cabinet resigned In the succeeding general elections 
he lost the seat which he bad occupied for seven year?. In 
the general elections of 1X82 be was elected to the House 
of Commons, and was again returned in 1887. In 1872 
Mr. Davies married Susan, fourth daughter of the late Dr. 
H. V. G. Wiggins. 

Mr. J. G, H. Bkrci-.ron, B.C.I.., Q.C., M.P. Mr. 

Joseph Gedeon Horace Bergeron is a son of the late Mr. 
T. R. Bergeron, notary, of Rigaud, P.Q, His mother is 
a daughter of Mr. Ge leon Coursol. notary, of St. An- 
drew's, uncle of the late C. J. Coursol. Esq., M.P., for 
Montreal East. Mr. Bergeron was born on the 13th of 
October, 1854. and was educated at the Jesuits' College 
and McGill University, in which latter institution he took 
the degree of Bachelor of Civil Law. Soon after graduat- 
ing he was called to the Bar of Quebec in July, 1877. 
Mr. Bergeron is a member of the firm of Archambau.lt, 
Bergeron and Mignault. Mr. Bergeron lias been connected 
with the newspaper press, and was for some years one of 
the directors of Le Monde. He was first returned to the 
House of Commons on the 9th of January, 1879, on the 
death of the late member for the County of Beauharnois, 
was re-elected by acclamation in 1882 and again in 1887. 

A Canadian Hunter in the Rockies.— Our readers 
have here a characteristic hunting scene. The moun- 
tain marksman, justly proud of his trophies, is for once 
standing at ease, instead of climbing or creeping after 
his prey. Something touching the chase of the Rocky 
Mountain goal (Copra Ainericanajovtr readers have already 
learned from the pencil of Major Peters. I be pursuit of 
the Mountain sheep (Oms Montana ). or Bighorn (a name 
which, as our illustration shows, it well deserves) is not 
greatlv dissimilar. In the evening the hunter ascends the 
mountain to the summits frequented by the Bighorn and 
encamps there all night, so as to be ready in the early 
morning to surprise them as they go down to their usual 
pasture grounds. It is a sport in which only daring 
hunters and good marksmen are likely to engage, as the 
toil is sometimes excessive, and calculated to exhaust all 
but hardy and trained climbers. The ptarmigan or white 
grouse, of which a specimen is shown in our engraving, is 
found far north, and is considered an Arctic bird. In 
Europe it is plentiful in Norway and Sweden. In Great 
Britain it is seen in the Grampians and in the Hebrides 
and Orkneys, and occasionally as far south as Cumberland, 
or even the mounlain districts of Wales. The American 
variety abounds in the Rocky Mountains of Canada, and is 
not very uncommon in other parts of the I Jdminion. 



THE PSYCHOLOGY OF EPIDEMICS. 



Every epidemic carries in its train curious exaggerations 
of many well-recognized characteristics, and these frequently 
call for appreciation and for treatment almost as much as 
the disease in which they originate. Perhaps one of the most 
striking of these mental perversities is to be found in the idea 
that the epidemic is to be treated by "common sense," or 
by nostra which have been largely advertised, or by specifics 
which are known to the laity mainly through their frequent 
mention in the daily press. Those suffering under this 
delusion feel that it is wholly unnecessary to seek skilled 
assistance, and they boldly dose themselves with remedies of 
whose power and properties they are absolutely ignorant. 
In Vienna it has already been found necessary to forbid the 
sale of and pyrin, except under doctors' prescriptions, as no 
less than seventeen deaths were attributed to stoppage of the 
heart's action owing to overdoses. The freedom with which 
the prescription of this remedy has been as-umed by the 
public lias long since been viewed with anxiety by the 
medical profession, and frequent warnings have already fallen 
upon deaf ears ; and yet it is to lie feared that if the epidemic 
of influenza should spread, many more examples of reck- 
lessness will have to lie recorded, Mr, Labouchere, claim- 
ing to at I: "by the light, of common sense," upon having 
"a cough, a headache, and an all oveiish ache,'' accom- 
panied by sneezing, diagnosed the prevail}' epidemic, and 
at once administered to himself "thirty grains of quinine," 
and to meet the cough he took "unlimited squill pills," 
He write* that the one "settled the fever " and the other 
"settled the COHgh," ami (hat in four days he was quite 
well, Upon this l.isl fact lie is certainly to be congratulated, 
though we trust that oilier* may not be impelled, "by the 
light ; of common sunny ' to follow him in Mieb heroic 
meaMires, or to emulate his example by tt'jiug the effect of 
am) pyrin in similar unlimited doses. It is serious enough 
to cope with an epidemic and its *e<|uehi:, without having 
matters eomplicfttsd by ignorant and reckless experimental 
tlierrtpeniu's. LanttL 

St. John (N, lb) people have reason to begcateful m Mr, 
Skinner, M.l*„ who has secured from the Minister ol 
( n turns lice ndiiiUsimi of all mefChiiwIiMs, and frmn the 
Minister of Militia, the use of the parade ground, for the 
nest exhibition in that piugressive city, 



THE LIONS' GATEWAY. 

Far tip in the ssky we eouchant lie 

On guard, by tire western -seas, 

Where the cliffs draw back from the narrow track 

Of the tide aitd the ocean breeze. 

Stem and grim on the mountain's rim 

We crouch in our cloudy lair, 

Behind the veil of the snow-mist pale 

We are waiting and watching there. 

When the foam flies fast as the gale rides past 

Outside on the rolling bay, 

Our challenge roars on the rocky shorn 

At the foot, of our ramparts grey— - 

''he waves retreat with a sullen teat 

For they dare not pass us by, 

And the Inlet'* breast is a dream of rest 

Where the white sails folded lie. 

We calmly rise on the amber skies 

When the sun ami the sea have kissed, 

And the glory tills all the circling Mils 

That glow in a rainbow mist. 

When the radiance falls on our granite walls 

And the purple peaks unfold, 

We fling to the sky from our fortress on high 

Cloud banners of crimson and gold. 
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And far below where the waters flow 
The stately ships sail through, 
For the fair surprise of a city lies 
Where the forest giants grew— 
She holds the key of an Empire free 
Whose glory has but begun, 
The nations meet at Vancouver's feet, 
The East and West are one. 

We gaze afar to the last faint star, 

Ere its light in the dawning dies, 

And a vision breaks ere the morn awakes 

To our clear and steadfast eyes — 

Like the flocking wings that the autumn brings 

When the sea-gulls gathering fly. 

To their haven of rest 01s the harbour's breast 

Shall the fleets of the world sweep by. 

The sap that stirs in our mighty firs, 
Fed by the northern dew ; 
Though chilled by death, in carven wreath 
Shall bud and bloom anew. 
Barbaric kings when the bulbul sings. 
Shall couch 'neath the polished beam-, 
Whose rugged length onee slowly roiled 
Down far Canadian streams. 




And deep within our forests dim 
The Spirit of Beauty dwells, 

Where the long moss sways thro' the woodland ways. 

O'er the foxglove's fairy bells. 

To the dawn she springs on the starry wings 

That were folded in darkness long 

The glorious theme of the artist's dream, 
The soul of the poet's song ! 

Through oar open gate shall the land await 
The Orients' fragrant spoil, 
Aral the golden grain shall flow forth again 
To the millions who starve and toll. 
Forest and iieid their wealth shall yield 
To men who are strong and maw. 
And still on high in Canadian sky 
Shall the banner t,f England wave. 

We setirty stand by Heaven's command 
At the portal of her sway, 
No threatening foe dare pass below 
While her I foils guard the way ! 
Stern and grim on the mom-tain's tint 
We crouch in our cloudy lair, 
Behind the veil of the snow mist pale 
We are waiting and watching there. 

Vancouver, B.C. Fm'KAXtfB, 



The Hr«rt. Judge Pagnuelo will be absent in Florid* for 
two month*. 

The Hen. Mr. Jutuice Church is, we are Sappy to say, 
feist recovering fnun hit recent illness. 

General Twigge, of Vancouver, B.C., has been visiting 
Montreal and other point* in Eastern Canada. 

Mr. Peter Mcl^iren, of Perth, On*-, will, h U smd, ss«- 
eefd the late Senator Tamer m the Dumimrm Senate^ 

Mr. W, R. Brock, of Toronto, fa mentioned as the me- 
cezsar in the Senate of the late Hon, jota Maceleaakl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Chagnon, of this city, celebrated their 
golden wedding on the 25th ait, Mr, Cbagcon was out 
in '37, 

The Rev. Osborne Troop, of St. Martin's, has carried 
his congregation with Mm in Ms crusade against the. pew 
system. 

Bishop Courtney (Nova Scotia) is in New York doing 
duty for Bishop Potter. Mr*. Courtney and feer youngest 
son have gone to the Southern State* on a visit. 

We learn with the almost satisfaction that the Hon, P. 
J. O. Cbauveau is convalescent from bis late serious illness. 
We hope that for many years to eoae he may delight Iris 
friends and readers. 

Mr. Kelly, Mayor of Winnipeg, and. Aid. Hendrick, or 
the same flourishing city, have been on a vbit to Montreal. 
Chief Heno'rt did ifsem the honours of the Fire Brigade, 
over which he presides. 

The 'Histmrc de Boucherville,''* a wot k recently pub- 
lished bv Messrs. Cadieux cs- Deromr, of this city, is a 
valuable contribution to Canadian arcb:sal ogy. The author 
is the Rev, Father Lalonde. S.J. 

The Rev. Alphonse C. Lariviere, son of the Hon, A. A. 
C Lariviere, has been admitted by Arcbbisbop Fabce to 
deacon's orders. Abbe Lariviere is engaged in pastoral 
work in the archdiocese of Saint Boniface. 

Lieut. -Governor Royal's new council will be composed 
of Mr. R. G. Brett, Mr, Jolm F. Belts. M-. Benj. P. 
Richardson, and Mr. John Secord. These gentlemen re- 
present Red Deer, Prince Albert, Wolseley and Sooth 
Rei^tna, .esnecy ve^v. 

The Rev. Arthnr j. Loekhart reviews the writings of 
Mr. J. M. LeMoine, cxtsr veteran littfrofemr and aatiqaary. 
of Spencer Grange, Quebec, in fe columns of Prrgrtu 
{St. John, SB.) We need hardly say that Pastor Feiis 
does justice to Jonathan Otdbuck. 

The following gentlemen took a prominent part in the 
programme for the reception of Archbishop i'abre at the 
Seminary on Thursday, the 2:ih isli. : Messrs. L. Ik 
Donald, A. Marcil. H, GaUrneau, O. t. Tawej, ft. 
Savaalt, James Shea, W. Ledonx, J. A. He-ben, A. 
Giroux, t\ Scanlan, O- Mattel, Jr., and C. Lertxax. 

The Rev. L. J. Ware, well known as a scholar awl 
lecturer, gave an instructive ieetsre m the sSth all. in the 
Church of the Messiah, she Rev. W. S. Barnes pitesiditig. 
The subject was Belgium, which the reverend lecturer 
dealt with largely from an antiquarian and artistic point * f 
view. He gave a graphic description of Rabess's famous 
picture, in the Gallery at Antwerp, "The Descent from 
the Cross." 

At a dinner given on Thursday evening, the ayth alt., by 
the Honorable" the Speaker and Mrs- Onimet. the invited 
"uests were t — Sir Adams and Miss Archibald, Hon, 
Senator and Mrs. Lacoste, Mr. and Mrs. A. D. DeeeUo. 
lion. 1. A and Madame i tapWa-a. Mr. lYrien MJ*.. and 
Mrs. Verley, Mr. Walsh, M.I 1 ., and Mrs. Walsh, Dr. 
Ferguson, M.P., and Mrs. Fetgusaa, Mr. Cbauinard, 
MR, and Mrs. Chownard, Mr. Corby M.P., and Mr*, 
Corby, and Mr, Joneas, M.P, 

Mr. Bli-s Carman has been appointed to an important 
and responsible position on Use editorial stall of the New. 
York imkpoidcut. The journal is to be oongratwiau J. 
that has the benefit of Mr. Bliss Carman'-- services. The 
fuihptmimt, we need scarcely say, is one of the ahk->t 
papers on the continent and «f amversally acknowledged 
literary worth. We wish our esteemed contributor success 
and happiness in his new sphere of labour. To attain th xi 
end he has. only to be true to himself. There is no mone 
richly endowed nature on either side of the bounding line. 

In an article in La Mmirm of M nday last on the 
literary character and moral tendency of Victor Hugo's 
writings, the following lines to a smesfix are cited as an 
instance of the sentiments which actuated Hugo in his 
better hours— hours which, in the critic's opinion, became 
rarer and raver as his career drew to a dose : 

Veus qui pNnue*. v«t.es A « Una, o» » p5«4W- 
V«tt* ij-x soa*pt», v«<ws A v, » it givtW 
Veins vi«i irei«U<i^ v«'i«tE A t rat. ea? *t stwjit, 
\ r>ns <n*t passes, \e*.u-; A Litt. ra* a u-. ric,ue. 

Some time ago Mr. George Murray sent »s the follow- 
ing translation ol these lines, which both our French and 
English leaders will, we are sure, he glad to see t 
\V«m*w Ba»uv«H a Ck«ihs 

COHW l« sWs (Jed, ya raMrwis ! fee fie ~eei'-> : 
ttofwe, ye wh» ! H« will a«a) yv*.r »>*i*. 

Y« »remK«t», eo«« ! Hts aevei sseejvs : 
Voax, dl wIk> pas* > Chri* w«h*, »*l *W reiaaai. 
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MY GLACIAL HERO. 

By Sara Elkanos Nicholson. 



nk-\tk! .•.-,„ w ednesd ay , JwwwKy *3» t8%* 
Here we are. Auntie and f, comfortably ensconced at the 
Windsor Hotel, awaiting she carnival which commences 
n*vi Moihlav. h w^s so fortunate AwM Nellie ptevwled 
on papa to Set her carry me off from the trouble and 
worries of oar large household am! limited means, where I, 
as papa's eldest daughter, have to hear patiently his tan- 
mires,* which he doesn't mean, and his sharp speeches, at 
w hkh. of course, he never expects anyone to lake oflenee ; 
then it is also my duty to patch and mend for the lithe 
brothers aid sisters, and make two dollars do the duty of 
five. Oh, dear, those household accounts, what a sad 
bother they are ? I'nt never mind for the present, _ that is 
ail over, and I am in Montreal, free to enjoy myself to my 
heart's content. It really is wonderful, though, how I got 
here. Atrat Nellie, my" dear dead mother's only sister, 
arrived nnexpectedlv from England last week, and thinking 
swe thin and' overworked, by dint of coaxing papa and 
warning him that if I hadn't a holiday a decline would be 
my fate, she obtained his consent to my accompanying 
her to the carnival. 

The dressing bell is just ringing, and if I expect to be in 
time for dinner I must stop writing and don my brave 

apparel- 
Evening. 

Now that I have put on my dressing gown and brushed, 
my hair, I think it would be* a good plan to sit by the fire 
awhile and write this evening's experience. 

At dinner time Aunt Nellie came to see if I was ready 
to go down stairs, and when she entered the room my 
admiration was so great that 1 insisted on turning her 
round and round so as to get a good view of her pretty 
Dale grer and pink gown, which fitted to perfection and 
suited her delicate colouring. It seems so strange to 
think she has heen a widow ten years and is only thirty-two 
now. She was a great deal younger than mother, and her 
marriage was one oi compulsion, as grandfather, who had 
lost aH his money a short time before, and was partially 
paralyzed, had insisted on Aunt Nellie taking Mr. Armi- 
tage, who was very rich, middle-aged and commonplace. 

Well, to resame the thread of ray discourse, Auntie and 
I wended our way through the long corridors of the hotel 
to the dining-room, where we had great difficulty in ob- 
taining seats, the crowd being so great on account of the 
approaching carnival. Well, at last we managed to get a 
fcaKle witb an old lady of severe aspect, who stared at us in 
a most BBceispromisirg manner, and finally broke the 
silence by demanding, in sepulchral tones : 

" Are yon two females travelling absolutely without a 
male escort, asd did you enter this dining-room alone ?" 

Auntie sighed and admitted that we were unmanned, but 
that it was not oar fault, and that a ravenous appetite had 
driven us from our lair to seek some necessary nourish- 
ment. 

" Hum," said the old lady, snapping her iron jaw like a 
rat-trap. " Very wrong, very wrong, indeed ; for myself 
1 never attempt to travel without Peter ; he's my husband, 
and 1 always allow him to accompany me." 

Whether she always allowed the unhappy Peter to pay 
the bills as well we did not esquire, but turned all our at- 
tention on our dinner, which the waiter had just brought. 

Heigh-ho I I'm so sleepy. If I don't look out I'll fall 
asleep and drop off my chair into the fire. 

Saturday. 

After breakfast Aunt Nellie and I went for a sleigh drive. 
Near St. James street we saw the snowshoers' arch in 
course of erection, and a large lion made of ice couching 
near. Auntie and I thought between ourselves that His 
Majesty the King of Beasts looked more like a sheep 
than the Monarch of the Forest. 

From St. James street we went to a fashionable modiste, 
where Auntie left orders for two lovely ball gowns, a 
dinner dress and. visiting eostume to be made for me, and 
then to crown all she took rne to a furrier and presented me 
with such a beauty of a sealskin coat. I. shan't know 
myself in alt this finery, and eapeet to stand staring, like 
the tittle maid " that I've heard tell." and declare " This 
is none of me." Well, "fine feathers make fine birds." 

Evening. 

Our eccentric oM lady did not sit at the table with us 
to-night. Probably she and "fete" had a tete-a-tete 
meal— that is, provided she allowed him to share her festal 
board, instead, we were shown to a table at which two 
tam »»t, who, from the cut of their clothes, I at once set 
down as English, One of them, a fine, soldierly looking 
man of forty, whose face belonged to that class of beauty 
described as "icily regular, splendidly null," quite took my 
fancy. The other, whom the older man called "Jack," 
was a good-looking youotf fellow about twenty-two years of 
age, with a dark completion and brilliant hazel eyes, of 

hii.h he seemed to make good a*<e ; for once, on looking 
up, I caught him scanning Aunt Nellie and me in a most 
critical manner. The old man, however, did not take the 
•slightest notice, but coolly hushed bis soup before raising 
bis eyes to see who was Ins vis a. vis, but when he did so 
be gave sneb a violent start that Aum Nellie instinctively 
raised her eyes also, and then half bowed. No word 
passed between them, however, and after dinner Auntie, 
instead of promenading the corridors with me, complained 
of a violent headache and went to her room, i have a 



great mind to go and see if she is asleep, so for the present 
will write no more. 

'lues lay. 

1 have not been able to look on your fair white face, dear 
Diary, since Saturday, we have been on such ft rush. 
On Sunday morning Aunt Nellie's head ached too badly 
for her to* get up, so that I was obliged to go down to 
breakfast, alone. 'The dark young man was the only 
occupant of the table, and as I sat down opposite him I 
saw htm peep over the top of his newspaper, and on being 
caught, duck his head and diligently continue reading, 
l ust about this time a funny incident occurred which makes 
me Hugh to think of. A waiter who had not served us 
before came over to me, and seeing how literally wrapt in 
his paper master "Jack" was, approached me and asked 
what 1 would like to order, and on being told disappeared 
for a quarter of an hour, after which time he returned, 
tray in hand, and placed it before me. Judge of my as- 
tonishment when 1 saw he had duplicated my order. After 
setting two cups, a teapot, sugar bowl and cream pitcher 
before me, he requested me in strong Milesian accents to 
" Poor a cup o' tay out for the gentleman 1" 

" Perhaps he doesn't care for tea," I said in an under- 
tone to the waiter, who quickly replied : 

" Sure, m'am, if yea powr it out for him he couldn't help 
drinking it, if it was cow Id poison itself. Then in a lower 
tone, " Long life to you, ma'am ; I knew you for a bride 
the minute I clapt eyes on ye 1" 

At this moment the newspaper opposite me began to 
crackle and wobble in such an extraordinary manner that I 
knew the gentleman inside must be quite as convulsed with 
laughter as the sharer of his table. How Auntie laughed 
when I told her the story. She says the older man, whom 
I call "My Glacial Hero," is Major Savile, and that she 
used to know him long ago, but that they had a difference 
of opinion on some matter, and had not met for a great 
many years until last night. The younger man, she thinks, 
must be Jack Scarlett, whom she used to know in his 
pinafore days. After breakfast I went to church, and on 
the way back to the hotel I saw before me the Colonel's 
stifl military figure. As I ran up the steps he held the 
hotel door open for me, and. raised his hat as I passed. A 
flicker of a smile lit up his countenance, and I knew from 
that that Jack had told him of the episode of the breakfast 
table. 

On Monday we went to see the entrance of the Governor- 
General into the city and the manning of the snowshoers' 
arch. The bitter cold rather took away from the enjoy- 
ment of the morning, and the jostling by the crowd was 
quite a trial to one's temper. Sitting by the warm fireside, 
1 am quite glad 1 went, but at the time Aunt Nellie and I 
were quite savage at the idea of wilfully freezing ourselves. 
That evening we went to the Ice Palace, where the Gover- 
nor-General declared the Carnival open. 

What a wonderful structure the Ice Palace is, reminding 
one of Cowper's description of the one built for the 
Empress Catherine of Russia : 

No forest felt 

When thou woutust build ; but thou d.dst h c w the floods 

And make thy marble of the glassy wave. 

Silently as a dream the fabric rose, 

No sound of h:, miner iior ot haw was there. 

Ice upon ice, the weft adjusted parts 

Were soon conjoined ; nor other cement asked 

Than water interfused to make them one. 

Lamps gracefully di posed and of alt hues 

mummed every side ; a watery light 

Glean ed through the ciear transparency that seemed 

Another moon new risen or meteor fali'n 

irom heaven to earth of lambent flame serene. 

I went this morning to the rink and practised skating for 
some time. While there 1 met Mr. Cameron, an old 
friend of ours, from Halifax, who is in Montreal for the 
carnival, and we had great fun waltzing together on the 
ice. just in the middle of a pirouette 1 caught a glimpse 
of that Jack staring at me. In confusion 1 stumbled, and 
would have had a nasty tumble but for Mr. Cameron, 
who caught me. I wish to goodness that Jack's eyes 
wouldn't laugh that way. 

Auntie and " My Glacial Hero " must have had a big 
row while they were about it ; for I never saw two people 
more determined to keep out of each other's sight, and 
just because they try not to meet they invariably come face 
10 face in all sorts of unexpected places. I wonder whose 
fault the quarrel was anil what it was all about. 

My visiting dress was sent home to-day at luncheon time, 
and 1 wore it at an " At Home " this afternoon with my sea), 
skin coat and new black velvet bat, Auntie said J. looked 
nice'y, and that she was much pleased with my appear- 
ance. 

The " At Home " was given by Mrs. Montmorency, and 
the rooms were simply crowded, Auntie and 1 were 
standing near the door talking to our hostess, when she 
suddenly turned, round to a man who had just entered and 
said : " Major Savile, I want to introduce you to a 
countrywoman of your own, Mrs, Amiytage ; probably she 
would like some tea, which you can get in the other room," 
Then turning to that Jack, who had followed Major 
Savile into the room, she introduced him to me as Sir John 
Scarlett. The idea of that Jack being a "Sir," I can't 
get over it. Despite the grandeur of bis title, though, he 
is just too nice for anything quite the nicest man I've ever 
nu t, lit wants nit: to leach him to waltz on his skates to 
morrow morning, as he says lie became quite enamoured of 
the exercise while watching it to day, 

Major Savile and Aunt Nellie ignored their introduction 
and would have nothing to say to eaelt other, Certainly 
it was awkward for these poor things ; but it must have 
been a very, very serious quarrel which would make 
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Auntie, who is generally so gentle and toting, so deter- 
mined to ignore his presence. I am perfectly certain it 
was all the " icily regular, splendidly null " man's fault 

Friday. 

We are to have a great; ball in the hotel this evening, to 
which Aunt Nellie and I are going. Auntie's dress is to 
be black velvet, and mine white mile trimmed, with sprays 
of elder flowers and white heather. 

Last night" we went to the theatre with a party 
cans to see a play called " Paul KiUivitr," the 
which is laid during the Reign of Terror in Franc; 
so well acted that we all returned to the hotel 
creepy crawley, nervous condition. 

Oh ! I forgot to say that Jack ami I had a most de- 
lightful morning at the rink, and that he skates remarkably 
well, but knows nothing whatever about waltzing. 

He must be an awful" tease, judging from a trick lie told 
me he and a friend played on his' sister, who is strikingly 
like him in appearance. It happened when he was 
eighteen, so that may serve as an excuse. She was very- 
wild about horses, and one day, knowing that she was 
expected on the hunting field, he managed to steal her 
riding habit, and by dint ol much squeezing got himself 
into it, and when dressed, calling a dust of powder and a 
touch of rouge to his aid, he looked a most fascinating girl. 
Whip in hand, he descended the staircase, and at the hall 
door met his companion, who hurried him down the 
avenue to where he had hidden two horses, which the 
wretches mounted in hot haste for fear of discovery. As 
they rode along, both puffing away at cigarettes, and look- 
ing altogether a wee bit rapid, they met several mem- 
bers of the Hunt, wdio seemed a little bewildered at the 
young lady's behaviour. Hut, very fortunately for the 
poor sister, her mother finding what great distress she was 
in about the loss of the habit, lent one of hers, so that she 
was able lo accompany her father to the meet. Just 
befi'ie they came up with the hounds they fortunately en- 
countered the two scapegraces, who were sent home in 
disgrace. It seems so funny to think his sister is engaged 
now to the very man who helped to play the trick on her, 

Saturday. 

1 am fo tired after the bail that I have not made the 
slightest effort to get up out of bed, although it is now past 
eleven o'clock. What a ball that was, to be sure ! Shall 
I ever forget it ? No, never. The music was just too 
lovely, and one couldn't help dancing every time the band 
played. I know it was dreadful, but I gave that jack 
seven dances, and Auntie is not at all pleased, and when I 
told her I wouldn't do it again she said that probably I'd 
never get the chance. Somehow or other, though, dear 
Diary, I think I shall ; for last night he asked me, when 
I said my home was in Halifax, whether I would be glad 
to see him if he came there, and when I answered in the 
affirmative he told me that in March he intends spending a 
few weeks, before leaving for England, with Captain 
Brown, who is stationed in Halifax. Won't it be fun ! 
We had such a long talk about England, and about his 
home. He told me his mother died two years ago, and his 
father, of whom he was passionately fond, about a year 
since, so that he is now head of the house. His only sister 
is to be married next May, and is at present in London 
visiting her future mother-in-law and deep in the delights of 
trousseau shopping. 

" My Glacial Hero" did not put in an appearance last 

night, and when I asked Sir John I suppose I must give 

him the benefit of his title— where he was, he answered 
that the Major did not care for balls and gaiety of that 
kind, and then added : 

" Don't imagine, though, from my speech, that he is an 
awful muff, for he is out-and-out the finest fellow it has 
ever been my lot to fall in with. Hut the fact of the matter 
is an unfortunate love affair has darkened his whole life. 

I wonder what can he the matter wdth poor dear Aunt 
Nellie. Last night I tore my dress and ran to Auntie's 
room to get a needle and thread, thinking she was down 
stairs Just as I opened the door 1 caught a glimpse of her 
kneeling by the window, her head bowed on her hands 
crying as though her heart would break. Of course I 
quietly shut the door anil went to my own room, where 
I accomplished my mending without Aunt Nellie ever 
knowing I. had seen her. 

( To he eontimteti, J 



THE STAGE. 

At the Academy of Music, Montreal, The McDowells 
have been scoring a triumph, They were greeted last 
week with full houses every evening. Mr. and Mrs. Mc- 
Dowell (Fanny Reeves) are old-time favourites here, and 
have lost none of their charm and attractiveness. On 
Friday night, in "Our Regiment," they appeared to parti- 
cular advantage. Their support is good Miss Arthur 
being especially vivacious and winning. This young lady 
plays the part of Vtm, the heroine, in " Mollis," in which 
she displays great histrionic ability. This week the stone 
company are occupying the Academy boards. They gave 
'■The Private Secretary," "Mollis," ami ''Our Hoys," 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday respectively, and Thurs- 
day "The Two Orphans," " Pygmalion and Ualatea " is 
on the bills for Friday. The peifovnmm o of Mr, and Mrs, 
McDowell and Miss Arthur in this beautiful piny is very 
highly spoken of by those who w itnessed it in Ottawa, and 
we bespeak for them a full house on this occasion. Satur- 
day the ever popular " Shaughrnun " will be given, in 
which Mr. McDowell lias made himself famous. 
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THE BRITANNIC EMPIRE. 

Dkvv.uh'MKNT and Dkstiny <sl< Its 'Various 
States -Imperial Expansion. 



L 

The history of the nineteenth century will be 
memorable in the annals of the world for many 
great, events. The rise and fall of dynasties and 
nations; the struggles of ambitious states; the 
growth of military power upon the European con- 
tinent : the peaceful development of science and 
the extension of knowledge, all form vivid land- 
marks in the record of the century ; but the one 
event, that in importance and far-reaching conse- 
quences overshadows all others, is undoubtedly the 
territorial extension and political development of 
the Empire of Britain. 

The close of the eighteenth century saw Great 
Britain involved in a desperate struggle with the 
brilliant genius and immense military power of 
Napoleon ; smarting under the loss of the princi- 
pal part of her Colonial limpire, and making 
ceaseless efforts to retrieve her failures, and rebuild 
her colonial edifice by the victories of her fleet 
and armies. Australia was newly explored and 
entirely unsettled ; French Canada only was in the 
possession of Britain and was but sparsely popu- 
lated ; the conquest of India was progress'ng, but 
by slow degrees, and the Cape of Good Hope had 
but recently been taken from the Dutch. But with 
the close -J the Napoleonic wars and the growth 
of England's naval supremacy commenced a new 
era— a period of emigration and colonial growth. 
In 1815 scarcely two thousand persons emigrated 
from the United Kingdom. But, in 1819, the 
number of emigrants had increased to thirty-five 
thousand, and in 1882 it exceeded four hundred 
thousand. This was the period of the develop- 
ment of population in the West and the growth of 
British power in the East. The stream of emigra- 
tion from the Mother Country was continuous, and 
though many settlers went to the United States, 
enough made their homes in the colonies of 
Canada, Australasia and South Africa, to bring us 
in the middle of the century to the second stage 
of Imperial expansion— the political period- Be- 
tween 1850 and i860 the Australasian colonies and 
the Cape had reached the age of colonial maturity, 
and demanded and received from the Home Gov- 
ernment the right to govern themselves in all 
domestic and internal concerns. Constitutions 
were granted these dependencies, and in 1867 the 
Dominion of Canada was formed and the same 
privileges conferred upon it. With the end of the 
century the self-governing colonies would seem to 
be entering upon a third stage of political growth. 
It remains to be seen whether the result will be 
separation from the Empire or consolidation of the 
existing union, and what the causes and appar- 
ent effects are of the present trend of public 
opinion' in the Mother Country and the colonies. 
Such is a very slight sketch of the gradual growth 
of British power during the present century, and 
it will now be my privilege to glance at the present 
proud position of the great Imperial realm of 
England, to see what has been the material expan- 
sion of that commercial and political entity called 
the British Empire. Three hundred years ago it 
comprised an area of 40,000 square miles, and 
out of the British Isles— a population of savages. 
It culminates to-day in an area of 9,000,000 of 
square miles and a population of 315,000,000, 
comprising one-seventh of the land surface of the 
globe, one- sixth of its inhabitants, and possessing 
the sovereignty of the seas. Greater in extent and 
population, in resources and wealth, than any 
power of the present day, the great empires of 
other ages pale into almost insignificance before 
the superior power and greater material strength of 
the British Empire. With the fisheries, timber 
lands and wheat fields of Canada ; die pasture 
grounds, gold fields and diamond mines of Aus- 
tralia and Cape Colony ; the undeveloped wealth 
and agricultural resources of India— the cjem 01 the 
Orient ; the tropic wealth of Ceylon and the West 
Indies ; the beautiful isles of New Zealand ; with 
the mighty fortresses of Gibraltar and Malta ; the 
String of fortifications girdling the world for the 



protection of British commerce and the extension 
of British trade; with the hives of English and 
Scotch industry the fertile soil of the Emerald 
Isle, and the commercial metropolis of the world 
as our Imperial capital. We may well feel proud 
of the dominions that our fathers have reared in 
every part of the globe, and realize that it is indeed 
a proud privilege to be a British subject as well as 
a Canadian citizen. Well may Mr. Gladstone say 
with the eloquence so natural to him : " We of 
this generation and nation occupy the Gibraltar of 
the ages, which commands the world's future f 
>,a words as applied to the 
t be no doubt tf its various 
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and of the truth of 
whole empire, there c 
members remain unite 
In material wealth 
the British Empire as 



manned by 270,000 seamen, 
1 1 2,000,000 as compared with 



I commercial expansion, 
hole exceeds that of any 
other nation or union of states upon the surface of 
the globe. Sir Richard Temple, in a paper read 
before the British Association in 1884, puts the 
total wealth of the Empire at the truly grand figures 
of .£12,640,000,000 sterling, or $63,200,000,000 — 
an estimate which includes land, cattle, railways and 
public works, houses and furniture, merchandise, 
bullion and shipping. 

A comparison of the population, trade and 
revenue of the Empire at the Queen's ascension, in 
1837 and at the present time will prove the won- 
derful expansion that has been taking place in a 
more vivid manner than it could otherwise he con- 
veyed. The statistics as compiled from the best 
authorities are given for convenience in round 
numbers and in our own currency. 

In 1837 the population of the Empire is esti- 
mated to have been 126,000,000; in .1887, 3.15, 
000,000. Total trade, 1837, $1,045,000,000 ; 
1887, $5,395,000,000 ; and the total revenue of 
the United Kingdom, the Colonies and Depen- 
dencies, which, in 1837, was $389,000,000, bad in- 
creased in 1887 to $1,037,000,000, while the inter- 
imperial commerce or trade between the different 
sections of the Empire has yearly increased, until 
now it amounts to the enormous sum of $1,450,- 
000,000, and seems to be capable of almost inde- 
finite expansion. 

The merchant navy of the British Empire num- 
bers 30,000 ships, " ' 
with a tonnage of 8 

12,000,000 for all the rest of the world. It has 
nearly half of the steam tonnage, of the carrying 
power, and of the freight earnings of all the 
nations together. The ratio of sea-borne com- 
merce per inhabitant, yearly, is • — $100 in the 
United Kingdom, $155 in Australia, and $45 in 
Canada, as compared With the United States, which 
comes next with a ratio of $30. 

The men trained to arms in the Empire, includ- 
ing the regular British troops at home and abroad, 
the militia and volunteers in the Mother Count iy 
and the colonies, and the native troops in India and 
elsewhere, are estimated at 850,000 men. The num- 
ber in comparison with those ot European powers 
seems very small, but taken in connection with a 
navy supposed to be kept strong enough to com- 
mand the seas, is probably sufficient for defensive 
purposes. 

This is surely a great record of progress and in- 
crease of power to have been achieved by a hand- 
ful of colonists and the people of those little islands 
in the northern seas in the course of two or thiee 
generations, and naturally creates a desire to know 
what the prospects are of this vast Imperial power 
holding together in the future, and suggests an en- 
quiry as to the aspirations which are at work among 
thi growing nations that comprise its principal por- 
tions, with a wish in the heart of every loyal British 
subject that some means may be found of combin- 
ing these various states upon a basis of political 
equality, commercial unity and military power, 
which may be as enduring as the expansion of the 
Empire has been great. 

We have in this Britannic Empire the extraor- 
dinary spectacle of demo* ratio government in the 
UTst and despotic administration in the Kaat, of a 
nation which is at once the head of the greatest 
Christian and civilizing power of the West, and 
the ruler of the most populous Mussclman power 
of the Past, Within its confines are u> he found 
the cxtremest limits of Christian toleration and 



Musselman bigotry, of poibkai feedcra to %hn 
verge of national independence and centralization 
verging open despotism. In A ustralia and Canada 
are populations rapidly assuming the rank of na- 
tions, with all the impetuous desires and hasty 
ambition* natural to young and growing communi- 
ties, while in India and South Africa are small 
numbers of Englishmen in the midst of millions *f 
natives, utterly unable to hold their own for one 
moment without the power of the Empire behind 
them, and still another string of minor possessions 
and dependencies in every part of the world look- 
ing to the Mother Country for protection and de ve- 
lopment The question of the day is, how these 
apparently conflicting interests are to be haismoni- 
ously united ? And it is for the purpose of show- 
ing that there are many elements within the con- 
fines of the British Empire tending to unity and 
not disintegration, and that these elements are 
sufficiently stormy to make it a matter both of 
choice and necessity for us to consolidate that 
union and harmonize those interests that thi« series 
of articles will be written. It is intended to draw- 
attention to each of the principal countries of 
the Empire, show the policy which appears to 
guide them, and the unity of interests which 
should really central them, and to attempt to point 
out that it is in the best interests of Canada to re- 
main a portion of the British Empire and take an 
increasing'}- active part in its affairs, rather than 
acci pt an isolated and feeble independence,, or a 
policy of ignoble subjection to the United States. 
Toronto, J- Cast ell Hopkins, 



" A VOICE IN THE NIGHT.' 1 

Oot of the past a pained spirit rises. 

With pale, pure face, with sad, repnsacfcM eyes 
And qaestiotss ase ; my mirth 110 mms dfegntsss 

My heavy heart, my midnight miseries; 
Those trae eyes sift my soul and mate me know 
How much was mine before 1 let it go. 

I plead its pity, beg that it will haste, 
And leave lie in my loneliness ; the hour 

Is mixed with madness, the wide world a waste, 
— The painful past still holds me in its power — 

Ah ! this is madness ! leave me in my paiD, 

Ho hope, no peace, may light my life again. 

" I e not aside," 

The spirit mttrarais, but 1 torn away j _ 

Why this tore 

1 i here n \'i -11 * 1 - « - : " Kay I 

« A~*vaKSi tAem aet 'tis Gm uA* te&s tke patt — 

« TAst pom aeetfttd g&ttk ptmtt «t itssi," 

Montreal Mm. Amsm, 



DR. S. E. DAWSON, 

cordially congratulates Mr S. E. Dawsers 
xuour conferred on him by Laval University. It 
" at somewhat noteworthy coincidence that, while 
some English-speaking Canadians have been waging war 
on the mother-tongue of their French-Canadian fellow 
il - « 1* 1 g 

ami its manifold culture -1 <. eboseu n I „ 
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i'ftft siis'sr for spews! distinction. 
Laval, and the new Docteur es Li 
that great institution no discredit, 
no means, common— in ewsstiuttva 
higher provinces of literary critici; 
of the principle* of finance and 
superior in Canada. He has the 
a style that is at once lucid, vigorous ted gs»wftd, w* 
touch the keys both of pathos and humour. For many 
years Dr. Dawson has lien a contributor to the press, 
daily and periodical. An article of bis on '* OW Orfowal 
Currencies' 1 was reproduced in the &mitr*t J/.r^swr. 
His, lecture on Copyright before the Law Faculty of 
Bishop's CcilWsfe. via* most favour " 
of authority. His study « 
and laudatory review in .h 
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just a model of what sue 
always writes Irani a tie 
H« ha* the tin* faenhv 

and likes ratter to dispenre justice than to plead a care. 
We weald greatly Mkfi to see *ome of his aaons *htbw«e 
essays and articles collected into a volume, .Meanwhile 
we Join our esteemed confrere, La dVitawt*, in heartily 
congratulating Dr. Dawson on m honour of which only 
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CAMP IN THE WOODS, AT THE I.OWKR CROSSING OF THE SNAKE RIVER, MANITOBA, 

(J. C, Tyrrell, photo,, Ocologicil Survey.) 
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THE MOIRA ENGANTAD A. 



[\ Witt rf Spain. The wells «t lonely M,h 
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The Spanish night \ 
And in the shadow 
No olive hrnt net v. 
Along the sullen nit 
Nw any murmur »> 
Save sits rill lambii 
When Jose his torn 
And softly sang this 

Skrexaue. 
There lacks not music Everywhere 
Tbe resting hills, the balmy air, 
The aether blue, the stars, the moon, 
In tune 

Make silent melody, and sing 

In chord with my love-iittern string. 

Maraquita ! 

She answers not ; her dosed- eyes 
Make dark as when the daylight dies. 
Why should her young life sleep so soon f 
O boon 

O'er her soft dreams love-watch to keep, — 
Rest dear tired eves in sweetest sleep, 
Maraquita 3 

Be still, guitar. Caressing siting 
To her ear not to-night shall ring, 

aw the mill weii's croon. 




Of nsght 1 shall be over streams,-*- 
Good angels give thee loving dreams, 
Maraqaita > 

A mb ill hand drew the bars apart 
And from the lattice shy was flung 

A white rose with a crimson heart, 

V. tie lis - "isped in love's fond tongue 

** Qaerido mi, I love thee ?" 

And answered low the voice that sung, 

" trove's blessing be above thee !" 

Young jo-e took the homeward track 

The while his heart with love- flame burned, 
Ever and aaoo looking back, 

Until he had an angle turned 
That hid the water- dripping mill 

With its Sow olive- rircled grange, 
Then set he stout to breast the hill 

And make way to the higher range. 

The higher up the more did change 

The scene fiom meadows, lying lush, 
To Moorland with its shades of browns, 

Through which at intervals came rush 
Of brook and runnel brawling down ; 

Yet higher, where lay mossy hags 
Dotted with huge grey lichened stones 

Down-tumbled from the beetling crags 
'That stood Oct like an old world's bones. 

Until be reached the trodden line 
That ran along the ridge's spine. 

As he strode up the road's incline 

He heard is gusts come rough but clear 
The home 

Song of the Mci.kteejl 
letch 1 trusty mulos 1 plod along the way. 

Gee on I bandies ' for mountain leagues are long, 
Fair have ye footed, all the weary day, 

Chime bells, inrtos ! and I will join my song, 
For Paquita the good wife 

Sits up in the hut. 
Little one's all in their cribs 
With their tired eyes shut- 
Not far, borricos ! scarcely now a league, 

Miies near the stable hardest are to draw, 
Soon shall we cast our load and our fatigue 

And you and 1 shall have our crisp rye straw, - 

And Paquita the goodwife 

Will bustle in tbe hut, 
Little ones all in their cribs 
And their dear eyes shut. 

As o'er the selfsame landscape scene 

Tbe season's dunging features pass 
From springtime with its springing green 

To summer with Its wealth of grass, 
And thence through autumn's ripened hues 

Of imtty browns, till o'er the world 
And rale and hdl and running flues 

Comes winter with its crystalled cold, 
Yet Mill the visage is unchanged 

Though over it have changes reigned ; 

So o'er this sunny land of Spain, 

This languorous home of pride and sloth, 
Are left faint tracts of each reign 

Vmm the iberi to the Goth, 
And from the Goth, through divers creeds 

And grades of glory, {■ rr.e and law, 
SJuswsg, Ignoble, noble deeds 

DM Christian ami did Mosleinah ; 
Hrfim faded faiths and present hope* 

Arc tweed on these same mountain slope*. 



ft may In; that in times of old 

When Von Mil" in Cordova reigned, 
The gallant gay Morescoes hold 

Their prancing Arab steeds restrained 
Beneath wide spreading cork-oak aisles, 

And bent their feathered turbans low 
As through the forest's dim denies 

They lowered lance to 'scape some bough 
That rained on them a rain of seeds, 

As to the muster spurred they in 
When war drum summoned men and steeds 

With its long thunderous rolling din ; 
Or to the tournament of reeds 

Rode gaily when the war was o'er ; 
Or w ent to beard the good wild boar. 

But now no wealth of stalwart trees 

Clothes with a shade the brown hillside, 
Nor does the Andaltisian breeze 

From out the westward sweeping wide 
Strike a low-sounding harp of leaves, 

To ring a woodland melody 
High up among the leafy eaves, 

To chime with lay of chivalry 
Sung of Zegri, or carolled clear 

Mow- at the bullfight Don Gazul, 
The alcayde, with dart and spear 

Won Xarifa the beautiful, — 
Gone are the woods that heard and saw 

This on the march of Cordova. 

There stood now but a Moorish hold, 

Built of a ruddy, tinted stone, 
In ruin, yet still haaght and bold, 

Though o'er its face the bronze had grown 
And look of long old age ; its line 

Of outer wall (which best endures 
The gnaw of time and tooth and tyne, ) 

Was eaten into embrazures, 
Through which was seen a horseshoe arch 

Reared high, as it would bid and dare 
Defiance to the ages' march. 

At angle of the courtyard square 
Was set a carven fountain shell 

From out which came the water's play 
And in a spray of stars down fell, 

And falling, chimed a tinkling tune 
Within a tiny lake that lay 

As mirror to the demi-moon. 

Here Jose stopped in startled awe, 

For, leaning on the carven rim 
Of the low balustrade, be saw, 

Half hidden in the shadows dim, 
A female form in Moorish guise 

With pale brown face that looked at him 
From out a pair of lustrous eyes 

Lambent and large with languorous light, 
Yet with exceeding earnestness, 

As if they something would express 
And speak to him if speak they might. 

He knew the Moira, of the tale 

That grandams in awed accents tell, 
Who lures men by their strong desires 

And draws them to the enchanted well 
And offers treasure trove, but still 

Her gifts oft turn to bale and ill ; 
Yet as he. saw her keeping vise 

Beside the fount she leaned above, 
Flushed through his heart, hysteric- wise, 

One fierce warm rush of sudden love. 

Love is a torrent, — rising swift 

And foaming up tumultitously, 
Bearing resolve like thistle down 

And sweeping caution to the sea ; 
Love is a fire, — a flaming wing 

That scurries in its mad career, 
And scorches up all living thing 

And leaves the subheart parched and sere ; 
Thus Jose, by Ids mad weird pressed, 

His incoherent love expressed : 

" Beautiful being ! if thou art 

A spirit or a thing of form, 
Thy loveliness wakes in the heart 

Of htm who sees thee, gust and storm 
Of wild impassioned love. Be thou 

My lemar>, Moira ! 'Neath thy feet, 
Even on the spot thou standest now, 

Lie mines of buried Moorish gold, 
Give me tin; treasures, I entreat, 

That were hid in the days of old, 
And if thou seek'st to draw to thee 

A mortal lover, I am be 1" 

There came distinctly to his ear, 
As vibrant as a lute well strung, 

Responding words, low-pitched and dear 
In the soft lingua franca tongue ; 

" At the third quarter of the moon 
Return and ask, and have thy boon." 

The crescent moon grew full and round 
And made a daylight, of the night, 

Throwing in hollows of the ground 
I-eng inky shadows, tm the" white, 

And then she waned for evenings seven, 
Each night more thin and wan, and reigned 



A lessening planet In the heaven, 
But all this lime for good or ill, 
No love note sounded near (he mill. 

After a fervent day of sun 

The air cooled with the twilight's rise, 
And vapours rose when day was done 

Up from the hot earth ftirtivewise 
And with thin veil the landscape hid, — 

In such a night might fancy call 
Up filing ghosts as sorceress did 

In Endor old the ghost of Saul. 

No lights shone through the evening damp 

Save from the hill a tiny billow 
Of smoky ray shed from the lamp 

Of Padre, Ctira, Fray Pedrillo, 
A rotund rosy man was he 

And of peculiar sanctity. 

The fray a romancero read 

As, seated in his chair of cane, 
He pecked a little biscuit bread 

And sipped a little wine of Spain, 
Until 'twixt half-awake and napping 

He seemed to hear a timid tapping. 

" Who knocks so late ? Go on your way 
Whoe'er you be, nor seek my cell, 

This is the hour in which I pray, 
And there's a hospice down the dell 

Wherein they do both bake and brew, 
Go there, my son, your rose beads tell 

And take my blessing 'long o' you." 

A small hand raised the latchet pin 
And Maraquita entered in. 

" O holy fray ! here on my knees 

I come to tell a dreadful thing ■ 
My Jose promised, if you please, 

FYom Cord-iva to bring the ring 
And make of me his bonny bride 

And wed me at midsummertide, 
But now indeed for many an eve 

I have not seen him, — and I grieve. 
An herbero hath told to me 

The Moira of the Haunted Well 
Hath ta'en from me my good Jos6 

And holds him in unholy spell ; 
O father ! father ! loose the chain 

And give my sweetheart back again." 

The worthy father scratched the ring 

Of grey hair round his polished crown, 
" Daughter, this is a fearsome thing, 

Would make a Christian angel frown, 
And needs the candle, book and bell, 

Yet keep t]jy trust and faith in view, 
F"or Holy Church can baffle spell 

Of Jose and of Moira too, 
Though, my sweet lambkin, be thou sure 

'Tis hard to exorcise a Moor. 
Thou, therefore, go, thy griefs express 

Unto Oar Lady of Bitterness, 
And I will try if chaunts can quell 

This pestilent wanton of the well." 

Upon a round-topped sodded mound 

That stood out from the hillside's steep 
Which formed a dusky brown background. 

In solemn loneliness and deep 
Heroic size a Calvary stood. 

August and dread the Holy One 
Hung ghastly on the accursed tree, 

As saying deathly ; " It is done, 
Father, am I forsook by thee ?" 

Around his brow the spiney crown, 
The death-sweat streaming to his knee, 

And ichor blood gouts dropping down 
Betrayed his last dread agony,—- 

While at the black foot of the cross 
There wept the Mother Dolorous. 

Young Maraquita, crushed and prone, 

With tear founts streaming from her eyes, 
Knelt on the sacred mount alone 
And prayed in accents full of sighs : 
Mad re dolorosa, hear me I 

Thou thyself hast anguish known, 
Be thy holy influence near me, 
May thy pity easy my moan ; 
By Untie own heart-rending pangs 

By seven dolors of thy Son ! 
Rescue from the witch's fangs 
My own dear lover , . , , 
Here sudden ceased her words, for she 
Fell fainting by the calvary. 

The mist cleared, and night's pulse stood still 
Above each sleeping vale and hill, 

With the concave all darkly blue 
And dotted with the glance of stars-, 

Like eyes of angels peeping through 
The chinks of heaven's lattice bars, 

Till o'er the hills a space waxed clear 
As if the dark were growing thin, 

Until it seemed a silvery men- 
Thai white cloud mm were sailing in, 

A sheen of pearl,— and then, eftstwn I 
A common miracle was wrought, 
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For up shot the last-quarter moon 
And floated upwards like a boat. 

White Maraquita wildly prayed 

Before the hill Gethsemane, 
Her Jose the Moo res* essayed 

Ami made bis prayer distractedly : 

"O beauteous Moira ! keep thy vow, 
I come to claim the promise now." 

"the Moira with her deep dark eyes, 

O'er which the long black lashes clung, 
Looked with a pitying surprise 

And murmured in her broken tongue : 

" living man ! the dead are cold 
In person, and to have and hold, 
But take my hand and kiss my mouth.' 

He, with hot clasp, a fervid storm 

Of kisses rained, as rain on drouth, 
And took within its amorous gnps 

No shadow but a woman's form ; 
Yet no response nor answering breath 

Like balmy air from sunny south 
Came, but the icy cold of death 

Were on her mouth and finger tips. 
He died as a tired infant dies, 

While she looked On with soft sad eyes. 

The Moorish ruin solemn stands 

In its old guise of browns and greys 
Upon the slope of the Moor lands, 

In light and shade of moon's-change rays, 
While Maraquita, cloistered nun, 

Still prays, each setting of the sun, • 
For the lost soul of her Jose ; 

And Spanish maids, when spinning done 
And gossip comes with close of day, 

Tell at the firesides in Granada 
Of the dread Moira Encantada. 




Hernewood, P.E.I. 
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ENGLISH FOOLS. 



John Heywood was fool to Henry VIII., having been 
introduced to the King by Sir Thomas More. Mary Tudor 
had a great regard for Heywood, who indulged in much 
audacious talk. Bold as were his sayings, few of them 
appear witty. A landlord asked him: "How do yon 
like my beer ? Is it not well hopped ?" " So well," replied 
Heywood, "That had it hopped a little further it would 
have hopped into water." Dr. Doran, in his " History of 
Court Fools," gives several specimens of Hey wood's rhymed 
epigrams ; one of them is perhaps worth transcribing : 

" Where am I least, husband ".' " Quoth he, "In the waist; 

Which comeih of this, thou art vengeab a strait-laced. 

Where am T biggest, wife? " " Tn the waist, too," <juoth she ; 
" For all is waist in you, as far as I can see." 

Heywood was a devoted Catholic, and after Mary's death 
he took up his abode in Mechlin and died there, jestfog, it 
is said, with his last breath. Though Elizabeth was so good 
a Protestant that Heywood could not live near her Court, 
she was so bad a Protestant as to have a crucifix and lighted 
tapers in her private chapel, and Pace, her jester, was 
employed by Archbishop Parker to destroy those obnoxious 
ornaments in the Queen's oratory. Chester, another buf- 
foon of that reign, was so scurrilous in his talk that Sir 
Walter Kalejgh and Lord Knollys made him drunk and then 
had him built round with masonry, and only desisted from 
roofing him in on his promising never again to joke at their 
expense. Another gentleman whom he had abused stopped 
his mouth by sealing his beard and mustache together with 
wax. Elizabeth entertained many jesters, who, in their turn, 
entertained her ; Clod, Tarleton, and others. Her successor 
also had official buffoons. Passing over the less famous of 
these, we come to Archibald Armstrong, one of the most 
celebrated fools on record. Armstrong was born in Cum- 
berland, and at a very early age entered the service of James 
I. before which he had been, tradition says, a sheep stealer. 
He went with Charles and Buckingham on their secret 
matrimonial expedition into Spain, tie sent from thence a 
letter to the King, signed by his mark, in which he asks 
James to provide biro with an interpreter of the Spanish 
language; fas had an English servant with him as valet, 
Archie Armstrong contrived to amass a large fortune. Of 
him it is written : 

** Archie, by Kin^s and Princes graced ot late, 
jested himself into 3 fair estate.'' 

Archbishop I^uid was the object of Archie's deep dislike 
and some of Ids bitterest sarcasms. He once, in presence 
of Charles L, asked leave, though Laud was present, to say 
grace before dinner. Permission being granted, the jester 
said : "Great thanks be given God, and little Laud to the 
devil." When Laud's anxiety to bring all Scotland into 
(he Episcopal Church had resulted in a very serious 
opposition, Archie scoffed at l.aud for his want of success i 
and, after the news of the rising at Stirling aguind the 
Liturgy, he dared to accost Laud, on his way to the Council 
Chamber, with the question, " Who's the fool now ? " This 
insult was too great; the jeMer was brought before the 
Council and condemned to have his coat pulled over his 
head, and to be banished from the Court, which sentence 
was immediately executed. For all that, Armstrong did 
not cease to revile the prelate. Tht C'ornhiU Afiigasme. 



Parents should never bride their children. Teach them 
to do that, which is right because it is right, and not because 
of the penny or the orange you will give them. 

If one ounce of powdered gum t.ragacanth be mixed m 
the white of six eggs, well beaten, and applied to a window- 
it will prevent the rays of the sun from penetrating. 

After removal of dust from the eye if pain and inflammation 
are still felt, a drop of castor oil should be placed in the eye 
with the feather-end of a quill, and a bandage worn for a 
few hours to secure rest and exclusion of light. 

If you have choice apples that you want to keep it will 
pay to pick them carefully, wrap them in tissue paper and 
carefully store them away in shallow boxes or on shelves 
wdiere they are easily accessible. A good apple is as valuable 
as an orange. 

To cure hiccoughs, sit erect and inflate the lungs fully. 
Then, retaining the breath, bend forward slowly until the 
chest meets the knees. After slowly rising again to the 
erect position, slowly exhale the breath. Repeat this pro- 
cess a second time, and the nerves will be found to have 
received an excess of energy that will enable them to per- 
form their natural functions. 

To Shrink New Flannel. — New flannel should 
always be w ashed before it is made up, that it may be cut 
out more accurately, and that the grease it contains may be 
extracted. Wash in clean, warm water, as warm as the 
hand can veil bear, and entirely by itself. Rub the soap 
to a strong lather in the water or the flannel will become 
hard and stiff. Wash it in this manner through two warm 
waters, with a strong lather in each. Rinse it in another 
warm water, with just sufficient soap in it to give it a whitish 
appearance. To this rinsing water add a little indigo blue. 
Wring and shake it well, and while drying shake, stretch 
and turn it several times. Flannel washed in this manner 
wdll look white and feel soft as long as it lasts, and never 
shrinks the least bit after the first washing. When dry, let 
it be stretched even, clapped with the hands, and rolled up 
tight and smooth till wanted. 

Maids of Honour. — One-half pint each of sweet and 
sour milk, two ounces of powdered rock candy, one table- 
spoonful of melted butter, yolks of four eggs beaten up, 
and the juice and grated rind of one lemon ; put the milk 
in a vessel, which set in another half foil of water ; heat 
them to set the curd, then strain off the milk, rub the curd 
through a strainer, add the butter to it and the other in- 
gredients ; make a paste with one pint of flour, two teaspoon - 
fuls of baking powder, and half a tea spoonful of salt ; sift 
all together ; wash the salt from half a pound of good butter 
in ice water, work half the butter by degrees into the pre- 
pared flour and mix with a little more that a gill of ice water, 
or enough to make a stiff dough ; roll out the paste and 
strew over it a part of the remaining butter divided into 
little pieces and dredged with flour ; roll up the dough, like 
a jelly roll, and roll it out again with the rolling-pin ; repeat 
this latter process once more, and when rolled out thin add 
the remaining butter ; line little pans with this, fill with the 
mixture, and bake till they are firm in the centre. 

WOMAN'S DOMAIN. 

It always seems worth while to occasionally try various 
simple scientific experiments to give the littl" folks a glimpse 
into the wonders of science and then let them read up the 
why and the wherefore themselves. To illustrate the 
difference of sound coming through air or water, wring the 
dinner-bell in a tub of water and see how it is altered from 
its usual tone. To show the power of air fill a tin can with 
water, tie mosquito netting over the top, hold a piece of 
writing paper on top with one hand and turn the can upside 
down ; now hold it steadily and draw the paper slowly away ; 
the water will not pour out unless there is a hole made in 
the bottom of the can that is uncovered so the air can pass 
in from above. 

An attractive and interesting article of home decoration, 
which the children will be pleased to see growing day by day, 
is made by Simply placing a little common salt and watet 
in a glass, In a couple or days a mist will be seen on the 
glass, and in a short time the tumbler will be thickly covered 
with beautiful salt crystals. The crystals may lie altered in 
colour by adding to the salt water some red ink or a spoon- 
ful of blueing, which will tint the surface beautifully, if a 
particularly pretty result is desired use a vase instead of a 
plain tumbler. Place a dish underneath as the crystals will 
run over. 

Another pretty experiment is to make a little hammock 
from a piece of muslin. Attach four threads to suspend it 
by ! soak for awhile in very salt water and let it dry ; then 
place in it an empty eggshell anil set the hammock on tire. 
The muslin will be consumed, bat the ashes left will be 
composed of crystals of salt that will hold together and keep 
the shell safe in the delicate frame-work. It is possible to 
have an entire egg instead of tht; shell, hut prudence would 
suggest its being boiled hard in advance, as accidents are 
always liable to occur. 

The preferred stationary for ladies is linen paper without 
gloss, white or cream tinted, smooth or rough in finish, and 



of the standard octavo size, to fold <unce in a square envelope. 
Medium rough paper and etching paper, similar to that 
prepared for etchers, is used by those who write with sttibbs 
01 with (prill pens, insertion paper i* a fancy txmshy, wUh 
alternate thick and thin lines across the page. The coloured 
papers most used are pale blue and rose tinted, dark bine, 
and gray of several shades, and 6jr these are earned decora- 
tions' which bring out the de*ign in white relief. Mono- 
grams of most Intricate lettering are again the fashion, 
stamped in colours, or m gold, silver or any of the coloured 
bronzes, or, newest of all. m steel letters that produce per- 
fectly the effect of the metal. Instead of involved monograms, 
the separate initials in quaint, odd lettering are preferred fey 
many, or else they are a facsimile of those of the writer, 
Family crests and coats of arms are stamped in the proper 
heraldic colours, A tasteful marking for a young lady's 
letter paper, and for the smaller "billet" sheets on which 
she writes her pretty notes, instead of using stiff cards, shows 
the initial of her last name done in brown tn imitate a 
woody stem, supporting or surrounding a tiny blossom of 
her fovourite flower in natural colours— a violet, a *SM rose,, 
forget-me nots, a pansy or a primrose. 

A lady widely popular as a guest in vcrv pleasant houses 
was once asked what made her such a favourite. iSfee an- 
swered that she did not know, unless it was because she took 
a good many naps in her own room. She further explained 
that the most welcome guest was inevitably same restraint 
on the movements and occupations of the family and that 
she herself aimed to reduce this to a minimum by keeping 
herself out of the way for a good deal of the time. In 
reality she rarely went to sleep in th" daytime, but by lock- 
ing herself into her own room for that ostensible purpose 
she not only gained rest for herself, bar g a » e it to those 
around her. Then, if anyone said, anwonsly, " Where is 
Elizabeth ? " the answer at once came, "She is tying down 
in her own room ; we must not disturb her." So the family 
could disperse with a clear conscience to the vari-ms 
occupations pressing on its members and by and by Eliza- 
beth could reappear and find that she had begjm to be really 
missed. " it will be seen that happiness in this ease came 
from a judicious letting alone 00 both sides," explains 
Harper's Bazaar in relating this foregoing. " yet this is for 
both host and guest a hard thing to attempt. It is practised 
magnanimously every morning in the great English house- 
holds, where each guest is left for a time to his own devices. 
But this method is basest upon such endless resources in the 
way of rides, drives, walks, guns, fishing reds, tennis coerrts, 
billiard rooms and libraries that it is really a provi-ivn by 
wholesale instead of retail ; like a breakfast table in the 
same establishments, where the" - * is no formality, and 
a guest helps himself to what be likes. But it is no easy- 
thing to adopt the same breadth of treatment in a small 
family where there is no great variety of rooms or appliances, 
and one domestic perh 
P< 



. Joes duty for all. Still it 
n there to deal with a guest in this general 
spirit ; to assame that he or she has resources of some kimd 
— likes to read, or to write, or to sew, and can be allowed 
to choose am~>ng these occupations ; or can be allowed to 
stroll about the neighbourhood unattended without being 
suspected of being homesick and miserable. It must be 
remembered, too, that this is a land of overwork, an ? that 
a guest comes as often for rest as for stimulus. Whether 
country cousins be transplanted to the city or city cousins 
to the country, they must not be worked too hand. It is 
not essential that they should inspect every art mitsestos 
and cooking school iu the one case, or drive to every moon- 
tain view in the other, but it is essential that they shflstM not 
go home more tired than they came." 

For reception days a hostess wears a plain, dark,, rich 
dress, taking care, however, says Mrs. Shenmod, the well- 
known authority on social usages, never to be overd-esW 
at home. She rises when her visitors enter and is earefal 
to seat her friends so thai she can have a word with each. 
If this is impossible, she keeps her eye on recent arrivals 
to be sure to speak to everyone. She is to be forgiven if 
she pays more attention to the aged, or to S' -me distinguished 
stranger, or to some one who ha* the still higher claim of 
misfortune, or to one of a modest and shrinking tempera- 
ment, than to one young, gay fashionable aisd rich. 

The fact that the two principal pris- sobered by the Royal 
Academy last year were carried off by women, while a third 
was awarded a prhse of ^50 for a decorative design, shows 
that women are capable of pressing members of the opposite 
sex very hard in the race of success in an artistic work. Only 
a short time ago a young American girl, as already anted, 
had two works accepted by 'he Paris salon, and accorded 
places of honour, a distinction only to be gained by the most 
unquestioned merit, 

ROUNDEL. 

On pine-clad hills the light of day 

is lying strangely cold and w hite ; 
In winter's bright but chill array, 

On {doe-dad hills the Sight. 

But soon will come the whirring digbt 
Of wild-fow l, and the dashing spray 
Of torrents rushing from the height. * 

The Frost King then shall yield his sway j 
His storm fiends shall BO longer blight ; 
hair Spring will come, ami warm w ill play 

On pine clad hills the tight. 
William Carman Roberts. 
'llxt Rectory, Fnedencton, N.li. 
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What the Recamier Preparations are 
and why they are to be used. 

R&aiesi* Cwm which <s lin* «f s*y»e worl 
tauaaas ya-a|KVtataats, is made taMn the retape useat h„ 
Ki'.-.u*. Is not a easiaetie, bin emollient 

in be ajaaiaa at ;m;h> fast before !'(;tif»!g, and 16 ha 
ret'tawed in St'.* moraine, hy Iwthtuj} freely !t will 
ttmsvt ISKtaasi 5aabi!Sls,piivSi>l«s, rati spacer Matches, 
NHtfee y«it fee* ant h*o*# aw smooth, an white ana 

-«s sata tsi. Sri iafmnl's. 

IKfearraiier ikihn is s. betmtther, pare ana stiit|sle 1; 
ss »s a wtillte'ttassh , aaa' atsSisa taast Hqus-is Recatnicr 
flaiat :a e^aaaaiaajy he;!el'ia!;a aisrl is absolutely im 
t - i.^ t[ i ! v r slvaesst .t itd yat.uh 

laiilaess which it sm)s^^ to the skin. 

Sisarafer Laitats wi!i remove freckles aisi moth 
pubises, is saathiaa; ami eaicaeiaas far any irritation 
at theaatiaaie, aad is the ynaai uelig'htful of washes for 
aavaavh'^: Khz aias tfcia the face after travailing, ,antl is. 
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N»ve York, Jan., sSSf . 
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aitai! a team St is the f.r-asi 
amis is ueifshtfai in the s 
shavtag ;iad for the talks j 

Reasrxiier Saa.p is a pear 
free fraaa aairaai Sat. Thi 
haaliag iagae-aiettt* used 
Cream and ILatitm. 

The R&atflier Mel J 

It" s s _ 

Head, hastaalh ar arfiCfiic 

Mats, H. H- AVSK. 

Bs.vk Mabam : Samples of your Raaamka Pre- 
isaatiitaits htaae been aitslyasd by ate, T filial that there 
is ms&tixg in them that wall ktvrsx the moat .-rV.-rVatrc 
slain, attiaVhiah is not aathotked by the preach Phat 
jstaeapaeia as safe sad iVwAa-ar/ in paspaaadeais of this 
character- 

RespealfitlSy yettis, 
Thomas B. Stiumas. II.Sc., Pa.D 

IT year dnoggsst skies stot keep the Recamier Pre. 
aaratiaas, refase sahstkates. Let hint rarcies- tor you 
::r attakr yourself from the Canadian a thee Ot tht 
Eecanaie- MaaattKtariag a'arapa'av. ana art! St 
Paul Street, aSaat-eaJ ' For sale it 
ra^iilsr Neaaa Y-3rk pnees : Reettrsit 
Ktcarrfe-* Baits r is -5» ; Re.cs:raier Moth arts tares^ 
I^Sestt, :$a,stj.: Re^tajtster s<^p, seentetL. -oc. t Bit- 
scented, »s«t. : Recamier Ma, large hosts, .» 
5at.aJt atajtes., 50c. 
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Smith {ia Paris) : Gallon, parlez voos 
Ptaaf«is? Gargoi) - Not zt American kind, 
Mcmstear. 

Oxikovs Sigss. — "Tommy, you may go 
and ml me z good, strong Mich rod." " Pa, 
I don't tbtak it's a good day to go fishing," 

AiPiKE GiaiDE, who has tied himself to two 
tourists ; " Kow, gentleiaeB, if either of you 
slips, speak quick,. so that I can cut the rope 
at once ! " 

" 1 don't believe in the phrase, • Everything 
goes,"' remarked Mis Amy to Dolley, as 
the clock poisted to twelve. " lodeed ! what 
doesn't go?* a:- k Dolley, intfoceutly. "Yon." 

"What k an agnostic?" asked Rollo. 
" An agnostic," replied Uncle George, " is a 
inajj who loudly declares that he knows 
sofltfng, alf d abases ytw if you believe him." 

" Masiok," said Henry, proud of his newly 
»ef|itired knowledge, "do you know that the 
earth terse round?" " Of tos it does I " an- 
tweeed Marion. "That's the reason I tum- 
bles oil of bed." 

Beloved Bkbtheeh.— "J hare this even- 
ing been preaching to a congregation of idiots," 
sakl a conceited young parson. " Then what 
«sa» tbe reason you alway s call them ' belo ved 
brethren'?" replied a strong-minded lady. 

Mat tie : Dot, what is a zebra ? Dot (who 
has beers k»Misg into natural history for tbe 
last hoorf: A zebws? Why, Mattte, it's 
av a ii-j b« a faoitty little horse that wears 
*tmpe4 ttoekivg* all over— dear tip to h!« 
ear*. 

" Is that the Landteeer, Mr, Cr<m»?' a*k«d 
the viritor, pausing befwe the painting. 
11 So," replied the host, "reckon it is a Dur- 
ham. See how broad it is tetween the horn?, 
and «ee the colour and curl on its fbttfmd. 
Urn,'* » ge»Bt&e Dnfhaiu, wire." 

NeTHJSG Like a Chance I— Dr, Cock- 
skate: My good sir, what you want » a 
r.orc.g;. alteration of climate. The ostiy 
"■">'/, lo '.dre yen is a long s<;a voyage ! 
' . a ai : ThatV- rather i«co?fveRtent. Yoatee 
I'm only just home from a sea voyage round 
the work! 3 

False Alarm,— Wife (time midmgbt) ; 

•'• l< p' 1 hear the 
o j . ad tlx; clank rrf th»!ii«, Hu, 
tai: V« do? Horrors I Then the reports 
* r * ' !; ' s *' I *»» toM thia house was haunted. 

'/,,,! ttaiJ? i w « 
****** *" W broken loom and was tearing 
Ksy new bail a "a. .. 




A CANADIAN HUNTER IN THE ROCKIES. 
(S. A. Smyth, photo., Calgary.) 
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Eegfi") gentleman was mmmd at Ant- 
WW P *f ;d;.ar day, When the pair fcft the 
¥ill««, their friend* bo«b»,Khf<] thern 



,vith rice and old shoes. This friendly greet 
iag was mis aken by the presiding policeman 
for a hostile demonstration ; he at once sum- 
moned a file of soldiers to his assistance, and 
the Secretary of the English Club was marched 
into the guard-room under a strong escort. 

Phelosophee (to boatman rowing him 
across the lake): Do you understand astro- 
nomy ? Boatman : No. I don't know what 
the word means. Philosopher: Then one- 
half of your life lias been lost. Do you under- 
tand philosophy ? Boatman : No. I never 
heard of philosophy. Philosopher: Then a 
quarter more of your life is gone. [ Boat up- 
sets and throws them both out.] Boatman : 
Do you swim ? Philosopher : No. Boat- 
man : Then the whole of your life is gone. 

Here is an Irish story which will amuse 
some of our readers ; " An inside car-full of 
travellers was toiling up one of the long hills 
in the country Wicklow. The driver leaped 
down from his seat in front, and walked by 
the side of the horse. The poor beast toiled 
slowly and wearily, but the six inside were 
too busily engaged in. conversation to notice 
how slowly the car progressed. Presently 
the driver opened the door at the rear of the 
car and slammed it to again. The passengers 
started, but thought the driver was only assur- 
ing himself the door was securely dosed. 
Again the fellow opened the door and slammed 
it to again, The travellers turned around 
angrily, and asked why he disturbed them In 
that manner, ' Whist,' whispered the fellow, 
'don't spake so loud -she'll overhear us.' 
' Who k she ? ' The ware. Spake low," he 
continued, putting bis hand over his nose and 
mouth. 'Sure I'm desaviri' the erasure. 
Every lime she hears the door glatnmto' that 
way she thinks; one of yt?z is gcttin' down to 
walk up the hill, and that rises her is perdu,' 
The insider* took the hint," 
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ASTOR-FLUID 



K-sgrKtered 



_ -A MijdMfiitly refreshing pr e n»r S . 
tia-ii fur th* hair, Sasuti hotted daily ;< / ,,,,.. 
Ehssesap healthy, prevents dandruff; pra.,/ <«,.>;-. 
the growth. A perfect hair 4r«kMng (or tht 
faasily, ijs pet bottle. 

HENRY R. CRAY, Chemist, 
122 St, Lswmne* M*lti Str**t, 




HOMESTEAD REGULATIONS. 

All even numbered sections, excepting 8 and 36, are 
open for homestead and pre-emption entry. 

ENTRY. 

Entry may be made personally at the local land offict 
in which the land to be taken is situate, or if the home- 
steader desires, he may, on application to the Minister 
of the Interior, Ottawa, or the Commissioner of Domi- 
nion Lands, Winnipeg, receive authority for some one 
near the local office to make the entry for him. 

DUTIES. 

Under the present law homestead duties may be per- 
formed in three ways : 

J. Three years' cultivation and residence, during 
which period the settler may not be absent for more 
than six months in any one year without forfeiting the 
entry . 

2. Residence for three years within two miles of the 
homestead quarter section and afterwards next prior 10 
application for patent, residing for 3 months in a hahl- 
table house erected upon it, Ten acres must be broken 
the first year after entry, 15 acres additional in the 
second, and 15 in the third year ; to acres to be in crop 
the second year, and it, acres the third year, 

3. A settler may reside anywhere for the first two 
years, in the first year breaking 5 acres, in the second 
cropping said 5 acres and breaking additional 10 acres, 
also building a habitable house, The entry is forfeited 
If residence is not commenced at the expiration of two 
years from date of entry. Thereafter the settler must 
reside upon and cultivate his homestead for at least six 
months in each year for three years, 

APPLICATION FOR PATENT 
may be made before the local agent, any homestead 
inspector, or the intelligence officer at rVtedecine Hat 
1,1 Qu'Appdle Ktati.aa 

Mix months' notice must he given in writing to the 
Cemnimioner of Dominion bands by a settler of hi? 
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Charmingly Situated in the 
Heart of the Rockies. 



Superb Hotel Accommodation. 
Invigorating Mountain Air. 
Scenery Beyond Description. 



G'eatly reduced round-trip rates 
from all Eastern cities. 

Tickets good for six months. 

Ticket Offices at Stations, 266 St, James 
Street, Windsor and Balmoral Hotels, 



Manufacturers' 
Accident Insurance Company. 

HEAD OFFICE : TORONTO, 

Of li>ittil 1 si,ooo,ooo. 

President : Right Hon. Sir John A, Macooxald. 
Managing. Director : John F- EtLis. 

SELBY & ROLLAND, WANAGERS, 

Provinces of Quebec and New Brunswick. 

Offices : 1G2 St. James Street, Montreal, 
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THE DESK MAKERS, 
300 St. James street, Montreal. 

Inlaid Flooring ot every description ; Elegant and 
durable. See our REVOLVING BOOKa ASKS, 
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Any one who has watched some of our horses 
ascending a hill in winter, with heavy loads behind 
them, must have observed the sore struggle of the 
poor creatures to keep their footing. Use, of 
course, works marvels in accommodating their feet 
to the task that they have to perform. Animals, 
like men, learn caution and tact in the use of their 
limbs. It is well that they are gifted with the 
sense that makes them thus circumspect, for their 
owners, as a rule, do little to help them. Let any 
human being have an iron shoe attached to his 
foot, which entirely neutralizes the power of move- 
ment natural to it. and how quickly he would 
stumble in making an ascent up slippery ground ' 
If the horse proves unequal to the twofold strain 
imposed on him, he has learned by experience 
what treatment to expect. It is painful, therefore, 
to see his super-equine efforts to escape slipping 
and the driver's whip. Now, a shoe has been de- 
vised which, being let on the foot, leaves the frog 
of it free to grip the ground. It is also a counter- 
agent to several diseases, of which the ordinary 
method is the known cause. This shoe has been 
examined and commended, and has even won 
prizes at exhibitions. There is an American in- 
vention and an English adaptation or vice versa. 
Nothing but lazy adherence to tradition prevents 
its genera] adoption. This is a point on which the. 
Veterinary Medical Association might advantage- 
ously exert its influence. There is no part of the 
world where horse-shoeing needs reform more 
glaringly than in this province. 

The Alaska seal monopoly has been awarded, - 
but not to the old Commercial Company. On the 
28th ult, it was announced that Mr. Secretary 
Wmdorn had directed a lease to be granted to the 
North American Commercial Company, of New 
York and San Francisco, for the exclusive privilege 
of taking fur seals on the islands of Sr. Paul and 
St George (the Pribyloff group) for a period of 
twenty years, from xMay 1, 1890. The president of 
this company is Mr. S. Lieber, The company has 
undertaken to pay an. annual rental of $55,200 and 
a royalty of $10,75 for every skin taken. It is 
expressly understood that the catch shall not be 
limited to less than 100,000 annually after the first 
year of the new company's operations. The old 
company offered only $50,000, with $6.75 for, each 
sk:n. But it also promised to provide churches 
and schools and a hundred comfortable dwellings. 
The company also undertook to pay as high a rent 
as that which any other responsible corporation 
might offer in good faith. The Government evi- 
dently deemed it more secure to accept at once 
the more favourable bid of the rival North American 



Company. The church, schools and houses, which 
the Alaska Company was willing to erect and estab- 
lish, Mr. VV'indom probably regarded as more 
satisfying to the conscience of the bidder and the 
communities concerned than to the United States. 
In the announcement of the sale the Government 
had reserved the right of declining to accept a'ny 
offer, however apparently and comparatively ad- 
vantageous. Though the bids were not very 
numerous, they represented all sections of the 
Union— East, West, Centre and South. 

All civilization, outside of the domain of the 
Czar, has been roused to indignant protest against 
the odious inhumanity of the Russian prison ad- 
ministration. This far-reaching condemnation of 
brutality is striking evidence of the change which 
a century has wrought in the mind of Europe. 
Even Russia pays her tribute of approval (whether 
in good faith or not the terrible revelations that 
have stirred the sympathy and the wrath of both 
hemispheres may bear witness) to the merciful 
reform inaugurated by John Howard. Yet even 
after Howard's day " the atrocity and almost 
grotesque absurdity of the English penal code" 
was a reproach to British statesmen and a grief to 
all humane and thoughtful men. When Blackstone 
wrote his Commentaries there were on the English 
statute book no less than 160 offences (some of 
them of the most trivial nature) punishable with 
death. The sanguinary code was 'retained, and 
even defended by draconic legislators and judges. 
Persons like Beccaria and Romilly, who counseled 
rational reform, were deemed guilty of a sort of 
lese-majeste. The former, whose treatise seems to 
us now so commonplace, was looked upon as re- 
volutionary because he made the aim of all law the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number, while 
the latter could with difficulty obtain a serious 
hearing from those in power. A hundred years 
earlier women were burned as witches, and some 
generations before the rack and the thumbscrew 
were a terror to more than evil-doers. Still further 
back the record is still darker. " Men branded on 
: the forehead, without hands, without feet, without 
tongues, lived as an example of the danger which 
attended the commission of petty crimes, and as a 
warning to all who had the misfortune of holding 
no higher position than that of a churl." The 
world has seen worse years than those of the nine- 
teenth century ; but Russia is a long way behind 
the time. ' " 

Educationists in New England have been agitat- 
ing for normal schools for higher education, The 
rule hitherto has been l hat professional training- has 
been confined (almost exclusively) to the lower 
grades. It is practically taken for granted in the 
prevailing system that, while elementary and model 
school teachers require special instruction in the 
art to which they purpose devoting their lives, no 
such instruction is necessary for those Who are to 
bold positions in high schools or occupy chairs in 
colleges. In our normal schools there lias, indeed, 
always been provision made for tin; training of 
those who seek to obtain academy diplomas, But 
in practice, their is no special course of training for 
the teachers of the higher classes. The old system, 
which was in almost universal operation before the 
organization of normal schools, took no note what- 
ever of capacity to teach, The fact that a person 
had acquired a more or less intimate knowledge of 
a number of subjects was supposed to imply ability 
to impart that knowledge. Mr, Oscar Browning, 
who has written a little volume on " Educational 



Theories (the first of a series published by the 
Harpers and called the Education Library), says 
that, in spite of great advances in late years, the 
science of education is still far in advance of the 
art, and that teachers give their best: energies to 
subjects which educational reformers have con- 
demned for the last two hundred years. " It m 
plain," he writes, " that the science and art of 
education will never be established on a firm basis 
until it is organized on the model of the sister art 
of medicine. We must pursue the patient methods 
of induction, by which other sciences have reached 
the stature of maturity ; we must discover some 
means of registering and tabulating results : we 
must invent a phraseology and nomenclature which 
will enable results to be accurately recorded ; we 
must place education in its proper position among 
the sciences of observation. A philosopher who 
should succeed in doing this would be venerated 
by future ages as the creator of the art of 
teaching." 

The Behring Sea question has reached a stage 
that promises a just settlement. The attention of 
the Washington Government has been directed to 
the note addressed by Mr. Adams, Secretary of 
State, on the 30th of March, 1822, to the Russian 
Minister to the United States, in which the latter 
distinctly rejected the Russian plea of a mare 
clausum and of exclusive jurisdiction based there- 
upon. The language of this note leaves no doubt 
whatever as to the opinion then entertained on the 
subject by the Government of the United States, 
It appeals at once to the inherent insufficiency of 
the Russian claim and to precedent, American 
vessels having had unrestricted admission to the 
waters of Behring Sea from the date of the recog- 
nition. of the Republic by the powers of Europe to 
- the date of the note. A fortiori, it would be im- 
possible either on the grounds of usage or of inter- 
national law, to maintain the exclusive jurisdiction 
of the United States in those waters, the American 
case being not nearly so strong as the Russian. 
There is no reason, however, why the seal fishery, 
which, if not protected, would soon be exhausted, 
should not be regulated by international conven- 
tion, England, the United States and Russia being 
the powers chiefly concerned. 

We are glad to See that the Chambre de Com 
merce of this city has taken up the question of a 
statue to the Founder of Montreal. It is now 
many years since Ajbbe Verreault urged upon the 
city the patriotic duty of marking in a worthy 
manner its respect for the memory of DeMaison- 
neuve. Abbe Rousseau, in his excellent biography 
of that great and good man, earnestly seconded 
the appeal. The Numismatic and Antiquarian 
Society, led by its learned president, the Hon. 
Judge Baby, was no less desirous that so just a 
debt should be paid, even at this late hour. We 
believe that if the matter were vigorously laid be- 
fore our citizens, there would be a hearty and 
generous response. in 1892 Montreal will be 
holding its 350th anniversary. No more "con- 
venient season " for the inauguration of a monu- 
ment to DeMaisonneuve could be imagined. Flse- 
where we call attention to the triple significance of 
the year 1892. We are glad to know that our 
esteemed Mayor has cordially welcomed the pro- 
posal of the Chambre ih Gwntenv, and, as the 
undertaking is now in good hands, we may rest as- 
sured that 1893 will not pass without due honour 
being done to Montreal's Founder and one of 
Canada's most valiant pioneers. 
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it is now nearly seven years since attention was 
called in the press to the anniversary character of 
the year rSqs, and to the necessity of elaborate 
preparation if the great event which so materially 
transformed the course and character of civiliza- 
tion were to be worthily commemorated. For, 
whatever later research may have revealed as to 
an earlier knowledge of this continent, to the 
people of Europe, after Columbus ' had sighted 
" the dashing, silver-flashing surges of St Salva- 
dor," it was a new world. That some vague tradi- 
tion of the existence of an expanse of land in the 
great ocean west of the Pillars of Hercules may 
have taken various shapes among the nations of 

yesterday. There is hardly an island in the Pacific 
that was not peopled when, first visited by Euro- 
peans. The record of Hanno's voyage, from 
which our savants of to-day took their name for 
the gorilla, gives a fair notion of the cautious and 
yet enterprising manner in which the Phcenicians, 
metropolitan or colonial, undertook the work of 
exploration. Whether Africa was circumnavi 
or not by the ancients, there is no reason to 
their qualifications for such a task. As to their 
having crossed the Atlantic at a-y time it is need- 
less to inquire. We know that, at a later date, but 
still centuries prior to the advent of Columbus, it 
was found practicable to reach the shores of. this . 
western continent, and what took place then may 
have taken place long before. As to the theory 
that America was peopled, wholly or chiefly, from 
Asia, and that Behring strait, or the crescent 
Aleutian archipelago, furnished an easy passage 
from mainland to mainland, it is more than pos- 
sible. But, though libraries have been written on 
the subject, we are still in the dark as to the 
origin and affinity of our aborigines,— under what 
circumstances their ancestors came to these shores, 
what arts of life they brought with them, and 
whether the culture of Mexico, Central America 
and Peru was of native development or introduced 
from abroad. 

There is hardly a country that had made the least 
advance in civilization that has not been credited 
with America's prehistoric triumphs. Nations 
as distinct as the Israelites and the Chinese, 
the Japanese and. the Welsh have been gravely 
awarded the task of bringing the light to the tribes 
of the West. No theory has been more tenacious- 
ly dung to by a snrxession of enthusiast* than 
that tbe Americans are the ten lost tribe* of IsrswJ. 
Lord Kingsborotigb devoted a fortune and a life 
time: to k. The Chinese theory ha* htm 4ek$34*d 
wish espal persistency- The WtMi m& the ifisfe 
claims have afoo that valiant advocates** and l/mi 
Hvstoo&So was datacard to teJwswe the mipmi 
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bwmm% sridbed. they wane * mmmAf #*d * 
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thm flaw*. Tbe Egyptians- awd tie ttits^em 
fet«t ate been adjodged the hmwtt «tf the if»- 
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anvuStts, few* S*eat *ws4 the cfeaUeBg)* and the 
leu of critical) w&piry, 'the Stg»» m wbkk the 
mists voyages of the UmH&mn to Ice ted.. Grees" 



land and the north east coast of this continent 
arc described, have been carefully examined by 
scholars on both sides of the Atlantic Even 
those who hold that a good deal of the evidence k 
vague, if not actually fabulous, and that the text is 
not always free from the suspicion of tampering, 
concede that historical proof of those early visits 
to our shores is not wanting. Mr, B. F, Da Costa, 
who has devoted years of investigation to the sub- 
ject, concludes that the testimony is quite as clear 
and trustworthy as the bulk of received and un- 
questioned history. He dwells especially on the 
absence in the Sagas of any trace of special plead- 
ing. Sir Daniel Wilson also admits that " with all 
reasonable doubts as to the accuracy of details, 
there is the strongest probability of the authenticity 
of the American Vinland of the Northmen." Mr. 
Charles G. Leland, who has made a special study 
of the legends of some of our native Indians, has 
found among the Micmac and other tribes what he 
regards as unmistakable traces of former inter- 
course with the Northmen. A French writer, M. 
Gabriel Gravier, approaching the subject from a 
patriotic standpoint, maintains that the Normans, 
after their settlement in France, still kept up 
friendly relations with their motherland, and that 
>me of them may, therefore, not improbably have 
lared in those westward voyages to the New 
World. Now, as Canada is recognized as the 
stage (in part, at least) of the earlier and tem- 
porary, as well of the later and permanent settle- 
ment of the Northmen ; as, moreover, men who 
speak the tongue of the Sagas — a Canadian news- 
paper in which tongue is on the table before us — 
form a noteworthy portion of our present popula- 
tion, it is evident that this question is one of pecu- 
liar interest to the population of Canada. 

Still it is the year 1492 which, as Sir Daniel Wilson 
writes, marks for the Old World the beginning of 
its modem history and for this western hemisphere 
the dawn of all definite annals. To allow the 
400th anniversary of it to pass by without respect- 
ful and grateful commemoration would be an out- 
rage to the memory of the great admiral We do 
not wonder that the chief cities of North America 
were rivals for the honour of bearing the expense 
of the celebration. What is now feared is lest the 
award to the western metropolis should prove a 
Cadmean victory, not only to the humiliation of 
the successful aspirant, but to the disaster of an 
enterprise in which all America is concerned. Too 
much time was unhappily lost in vain discussion, 
Better far bad a commission been apjMmned a 
couple of years earlier, cmnprnrng the various in- 
terests involved— -local, industrial and fonnmft*i 
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millennial anniversary of a city is a sort of silver 
wedding that America is not often called upon to 
commemorate. Forty years, says 00c of our own 
writers, to a New-World city is an aeon. How 
here is an American city that was founded when 
Milton and Corneille were in the prime of life, 
when Racine was in his nurses's arms and Dryden 
a boy at school, when Richelieu was near his end, 
and Cromwell was near his zenith of power. 
Surely it is not well that such an anniversary 
should pass unrecognized. It is not essential to 
its worthy commemoration that we should ask all 
the world to see how Father Vtmontfs prophecy of 
the grain, of mustard seed, has been fisJ filled. But 
we may surely accept it as a fit occasion for doing 
honour to the founder of our city. To the memory 
of the brave explorer who gave the spot its earlier 
and its later name due respect has already been 
paid. DeMaisoonenve also deserves honour at 
our hands, and no more convenient occasion for 
paying the debt is likely to occur. 

But ,1892 will also mark the silver wedding of 
Confederation. If, therefore, some modest but not 
ignoble plan for commemorating the 250th anni- 
versary of Montreal's nativity should be devised 
and carried out, all Canadians can join in it and 
associate with it the commemoration of the ajtb 
birthday of our Dominion. We may conidently 
say that such a coincidence as the occurrence: of 
these three great anniversaries — the Discover],' of 
America, the Foundation of Montreal, and the in- 
stitution of the federal system in Canada, will mot 
often occur in our history, or the history of any 
country. Some scheme, therefore,, by which oar 
recognition of the importance of each of the 
events whose successive anniversaries m a - f 
year make 1892 for us Canadians a veritable 
Asms MiraMis is surely only consistent with oar 
dignity as a people. 
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Mr. L. A, Catrlurr.— Mr. L, A. CateUier, Under- 
Secretary of State and Deputy Registrar-General of Canada, 
who has recently been appointed to the position of Deputy 
Head of the Department of the Secretary of State in suc- 
cession to Mr. Giant Powell, was born at St. Vallier, in 
the County of Belleehasse, Quebec, on the 26th of March, 
183$. He was educated at the Quebec Seminary, where 
bypassed with honours through the full course, and subse- 
quently studied law, but abandoned: his intention of fol- 
lowing tbe legal profession to enter the Civil Service, to 
which he was appointed in 1859. Serving in several 
capacities until July 10th, 1873, be received the appoint- 
ment of Deputy Registrar-General of Canada, with tbe 
rank of a first clerk. On the 1st of December last Mr. 
Cateliier was promoted to the office of Under-Secretary of 
State and Deputy Head of the Department, his previous 
position being amalgamated therewith. His elevation to 
this important post was very popular throughout the ser- 
vice, and called forth the heartiest congratulations from 
those associated with" him in the Department. Mr. 
Cateliier married, in 1 861, Mademoiselle Mathilde Eleanor, 
daughter of Mr. Felix Lavoie, a prominent merchant of 
Quebec, by whom he has a large family. 

The Hon. Amos E, Botsford, Senator.— Senator 
Botsford, whose portrait we present to our readers in the 
present issue, belongs to a stock that has held a prominent 
place in the public life of New Brunswick for more than a 
century. His father was the late Hon, William Botsford, 
one of the judges of the Supreme Court of the Province. 
The Judge's father was Amos Botsford, Esq., a U. E. 
Loyalist, who, after the Revolution, came to Canada from 
Newton, Connecticut, and was Speaker of the first New 
Brunswick Assembly. Amos Edwin Botsford was born in 
St. John on the 25th September, 1804. He was educated 
at Saekvilie, studied law and was admitted to the Bar. He 
early devoted attention to agricultural pursuits. He has 
been president of the Piovincial Board of Agriculture and 
Lieut,- Col. of the 2nd Battalion of Westmoreland Militia. 
For several years Senator Botsford was president of the 
Dominion Rifle Association, having been chosen to that 
position on the organization of the body, and since 187 1 he 
has been vice-president. From 183S to 1840 be was a 
member of the Execu tive Council of New Brunswick, re- 
sigsisg in the latter year. He was a candidate for the repre- 
sentation of Westmoreland in the Assembly in 1830, but was 
not eleCed ; but in 1S33 he was made a member of the 
Legislative Council, which he retained until Confederation, 
when Ire was called to the Senate by Royal proclamation. 
For several years he was Senior judge of Common Pleas. 
In 1836 he was, with the Hon. E. B. Chandler, a commis- 
sioner for the settlement of the boundary between New 
Bnanswfck and Nova Scotia. In 1S39 he was a delegate to 
Washington on the border difficulty between New Bruns- 
wick and the United States. During Ix>rd Durham's ad- 
ministration he was a delegate to Quebec for the discussion 
of the situation of the British North American Provinces. 
He served with the late Joseph Bouchette, Esq., and Coi. 
Robinson in the arrangement of the boundary question be- 
tween Canada (Ontario and Quebec) and New Brunswick. 
In 1852 he went to Washington in connection with the 
negotiation of the Reciprocity treaty. It was on his reso- 
lution that tbe standing orders of the New Brunswick 
legislative Council were modified so as to admit the public. 
In the same House in i860 he moved resolutions in favour 
of a federal union of the colonies. In the last year of the 
old regime he was asked to form a ministry, but declined. 
Mr. Botsford was speaker of the Senate from Feb. 16 to 
April 19, 1S80, during the illness of the Hon. (now 5-ir) D. 
L. Maepherson. In September, 1864, Senator Botsford 
warned Mary, relict of the late J. F. Allinson, Esq. of 
Saekvilie, N.B. * 

Hon. Marc A. Girard, Senator, etc. -Senator 
Gtrard, who is a son of the late Amable Girard, Esq., of 
Varennes, P.Q., was born at tbe latter place on the 25th 
of April, 1822, and was educated at the College of St. 
Hyacinth*. By profession he is a notary, as well as an 
advocate, having teen admitted to the Bar of Manitoba, in 
1S71. Before going to the North-West, Mr. Girard had 
taken an interest in public afiairs. in 1858 lie presented 
himself as a candidate for the representation of Mont.ar. 
ville, L.C., in the Canadian Assembly, and in 1862 offered 
himself in Hoehelaga, but was not successful in either in- 
stance. In December, 1870, be was elected by acclama- 
tion as member for Sr. (fomf;toe in the legislature of 
Manitoba, and in 1879, with like unanimity, he was chosen 
to represent Bate hi. Paul. On the admission of Manitoba 
M the Dominion in be was called to the Senate, 

Wont September, 1870, until March, 1872, when he re- 
signed, lie wag Treasurer of that Province, and from July 8 
till Uecember 2, 1874, be was Premier and Provincial 
Secretary, On the reconstruction of tbe Norqu&y Govern- 
m.ri,i .November, 1%V)< Mr, Gtrard teeame Provincial 
Secretary, HuWquently the took the portfolio of Agricul- 
ture, and will later became President of the Council, In 
January, 1883, he retired. In December, 1872, he wag ftp* 
pewed a membst of she Emmiw Council of the North* 
West I emtories. 



R. N. Hali., Esquire, L.L.D., Q.C.. M.P. This 

gentleman, who has for yearn been associated with the 
moral and material progress of the Eastern Townships, 
is a descendant of the later Royalist immigration which 
settled in the Town hips early in the present century. His 
grandfather came from Connecticut in 180J, His father 
was the Rev, R. V, Hall, an Anglican clergyman, Mr. 
Hall was born at La-prairie, P.Q., on the 26th of July, 
1836. He was educated at Burlington, Vermont, at. the 
university of which place he graduated B.A., in 1857. He 
then entered on the study of the law, and in 1861 was 
called to the Bar of Lower Canada. He has succeeded in 
acquiring a large practice. From 1877 to 1 881 he was 
Hdtonnur for the section of St. Francis, and ill 1878 for 
this province. He lias for years been Dean of the Law 
Faculty of Lennoxville, of which university he is L.L.D, 
Mr. Hall has done much to promote the industrial, com- 
mercial and manufacturing interests of Sherbrooke and 
the region of which it is the metropolis. He was the first 
president of the E. T. Agricultural Association, which he 
had helped to found. In the establishment of railway 
communication he has always taken an active interest. He 
is president of the Massawippi line and a director of the 
Quebec Central, and, when the C. P. R. was first projected, 
his name was on the general board— a significant recogni- 
tion of his public spirit, especially in connection with rail- 
ways. When the Hon. Judge Brooks, who had long repre- 
sented Sherbrooke in the House of Commons, was raised 
to the Bench, the Conservative party offered Mr. Hall the 
seat, and the whole constituency showed its confidence by 
electing him by acclamation. In 1887 he was opposed, 
but the opposition was simply formal, on principle, as no 
quarter was the order of the day. Since he has teen in 
Parliament Mr. Hall has shown himself deserving of the 
trust reposed in him. While giving his usefulness a wider 
sphere, his position enables him to guard the interests of 
the Sherbrooke district more effectually than before. Not 
long since Mr. Hall went to England on an important 
mission connected with the development of one of our 
great resources, and there is no reason to doubt his success. 
In October, 1862, Mr. Hall married Lena, daughter of the 
late A. W. Kendrick, Esquire, of Compton, P.Q. 

Lt.-Col. O'Brien, M.P. — Lieut. -Col. William Edward 
O'Brien, is a son of Mr. Edward G. O'Brien, who came 
to Canada from the County Clare, Ireland, and was one 
of the earliest settlers in the Simcoe district. Mr. W. 
E. O'Brien was born at Thornhill, Ont., and educated 
at Upper Canada College, Toronto. Having studied law, 
he was ealled to the Bar of Ontario in 1874, but devotes 
his attention chiefly to farming He is lieutenant- 
colonel commanding the 35th Battalion (Simcoe For- 
esters) of Volunteer militia. At the general elections 
of 1878 Col. O'Brien was a candidate for his present 
seat (Muskoka), but was not elected. In 1882 he was 
returned, and again in 1887. Lieut. -Col. O'Brien is well 
known as the introducer of the resolution for the disallow- 
ance of the Jesuit Estates Act, which gave rise to so much 
discussion in Parliament, in the press and throughout the 
country. Twelve members, with himself, voted for dis- 
allowance, the bulk of the members, including the leaders 
on both sides and the majority of their respective followers 
opposing it on the ground that it was purely a question 
within the jurisdiction of the Province of Quebec. In 1S64 
Col. O'Brien married Miss Irving, only daughter of the 
late Col. Irving, of Toronto. 

Fredericton, N.B.— Of this handsome city, the capital 
of New Brunswick, we have already placed some views 
before our readers. In the present issue we continue the 
series, with engravings of the Government House, Queen 
street, and other points of interest. We have already given 
a short sketch of the history of the place, which dates back 
to the 17th century. Nearly all traces of the early French 
colonists had disappeared when British domination was in- 
augurated. The Mangerville settlement took place in 
1762, and tbe Government House is said to cover the site 
of the homestead of the first British resident. The V. K. 
Loyalists here as elsewhere in New Brunswick had a chief 
share in laying the foundations of prosperity and progress. 
As in nearly all our Canadian cities, the old landmarks of 
Fredericton have been, to a gn at extent, removed by that 
unscrupulous aggressor — fire. The best part of the New 
Brunswick metropolis is, indeed, of comparatively recent 
construction. The city is laid out regularly too much so, 
■■»■ j* "-."a! in this continent— but the monotonous effecl of 
mathematical precision, is counteracted by the lovely 
groups of trees, which give Prederietion a peculiar charm. 
Government House is a large old-fashioned stone building 
in the western suburbs. A fine conservatory and beautiful 
grounds are among its advantages and greatly enhance the 
beauty of the scene, Queen street is the principal business 
thoroughfare. It is about a mile long, but is only in pari, 
built up a large portion of the side adjoining the river 
being occupied by the Common and Barrack grounds, 
Brunswick, George and Charlotte streets maintain the asso. 
stations of attachment to the Hanoverian dynasty which 
gave the province and its capital their names. 

Tin'. Parliament BUILDINGS, Ottawa.- --To many of 
our leaders this engraving will recall a familiar sight. It 
is (apart from our churches) the great architectural attrac- 
tion, not only of Ottawa, but of the Dominion, The site itself 
is of rare picturesque charm and invites unstinted admira 
tion, From whatever side the city is appreat bed, thai rich 
mas* of ornate masonry takes the eye us the predominant 
feature in a landscape that has few equals on this continent 
or any where, Its beauty, grandeur and variety the 



waters of the river now white with foam, now deep and 
dark and swirling into countless vortices, the sombre rocky 
shores, the upland plateaus, and interspersed through jilt, 
or forming a boundary in the distance, relics of the once 
ubiquitous forest, and as one draws nearer, the manifold 
evidences of culture and taste — make Ottawa and its mr . 
rounding* a very land of desire to the lovers of nature. 
One may regret, indeed, that its gallant and enterprising 
founder should have been doomed to oblivion by the exalted 
sanction to which its great central feature owes its existence. 
By the elder generation his services, his fine hopefulness, 
his valiant war with obstacles that would have daunted a 
less noble nature are not forgotten, nor in the record of 
those who have served their country with all the force of 
head and heart and hand will his place be an obscure one. 
For euphony, nevertheless, and its associations with the 
past, we prefer that our Capital should have a name in 
which both great sections of our people can take pleasure 
a name which is famous in story and. in song and is 
thoroughly and entirely of the soil. To describe fittingly 
even in comprehensive outline this splendid pile of parlia- 
ment building would demand an intimate knowledge of the 
principles of architectural art. Impressions made by the 
tout ensemble on those contemplating it for the first' time 
have teen again and again committed to the pages of books 
or the columns of magazines. The symmetry of the main 
building cannot escape notice. This harmony of structure 
is rare among older edifices of kindred purpose. The chief 
facade — 472 feet— with the "crown of towers" that sur- 
mounts it is most imposing. The chief tower is 220 feet 
above the main entrance. The rear is a reverse duplicate 
of the front. The adjacent buildings are admirably in 
keeping with the grand central structure. The library, of 
which a view appeared, in a recent issue, is one of the love- 
liest structures of its kind. It is of a style of which the 
better examples are extremely few — only to be found in 
some old Italian cities, perhaps. The interior has number- 
less points that will repay careful study. Corridors, halls, 
vestibules, windows, are all finished with a taste that does 
credit both to the conception of the architect and the exe- 
cution of the workmen. Every detail reveals that con- 
scientiousness which was the glory of the great builders of 
the past whose monuments are still our models. The 
apartments best known to the outside world are the Com- 
mons and Senate Chambers, which are said to have the 
same dimensions as those of the Lords and Commons in 
England. Now is the season when the precincts of this 
multiple temple of legislative wisdom are most interesting 
to the stranger. For weeks before Parliament opens, the 
usually staid Ottawa (ne'e Bytown) puts on an air of anima- 
tion. All sorts of preparations are afoot. The hotels are 
on the qui vive. The streets have become populous and 
business circles are full of expectation. As the fateful day 
draws nigh the change becomes more marked. There is a 
hurrying too and fro, an impatience, a watchfulness on 
the part of residents. New faces are recognized ; greetings 
at railway stations and hotel fronts multiply, and clubs are 
more and more frequented. Then comes the opening day, 
with its traditional ceremonies, the heritage of ages, the 
assurance of oneness with the grand old Motherland, a 
pledge of constitutional government and unassailable 
liberty. And then the usual routine. 
The Lover's Walk, Parliament Grounds, Ottawa. 

- This is a scene which many of our readers will recognise 

with pleasure. There is no more charming spot amid the 
many rare attractions of our capital* 

St. John's, Newfoundland.— Though Newfoundland 
is not yet a portion of the Dominion, we naturally look 
upon it as destined to be one of our provinces sooner or 
later. It is England's oldest possession beyond the sea, 
and the city of St. John's has a history that gives it a rank 
among the most ancient of American towns. To the in- 
terest of manifold association with, an eventful past, it 
adds the charms of romantic scenery. Twelve months ago 
we gave some views of the more striking points in the 
neighbourhood. We now continue the series-, giving first a 
general view of the city. The approach to the harbour of 
St. John's is bold and striking. The coast is high and 
iron-bound and grim rocks frown defiance on the Atlantic 
billows and all other invaders. The scene is one of rare 
grandeur. _ The Narrows, leading to the harbour, are 
about half a mile in length, anrt the city is hidden from 
view till two-thirds of the distance hag been passed. The 
harbour is perfectly landlocked. It is about a mile Song 
and nearly half a mile wide. At the narrowest point the 
entrance is not more than 600 feet ; but between Signal 
Hill and Fort Amherst it is about 1,400, Vessels of the 
largest tonnage can enter at all tides as the difference sel- 
dom exceeds four feet. The site of the city on the north 
side of the harbour could not well be surpassed. The 
drainage facilities are excellent. The streets generally run 
parallel to the harbour and there are several fine battdtags. 
Though, like most Canadian cities, it. has teen frequently 
ravaged by fire, the loss is soon repaired and more impos- 
ing structures take the place of those that have been burned 
down. From the harbour the view is especially line— the 
churches, Parliament building*, Government House, Allien- 
amm, Asylum, banks, factories ami hotels standing out 
conspicuously from the fair assemblage of successive streets 
that cover the gently sloping site. 

Plackntia, Newfoundland, Newfoundland is Bri- 
tain's oldest colony, and many of the place names given bv 
the early explorers are the most ancient in the new world, 
Plaeeutia has a history that dates back to the 151I1 Century. 
It ts mentioned by Champlain, and, as Plaisattee (its French 
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form) it has «m important rftlc assigned >t, both in the 
annals of colonization and in the military history of the 
great straggle that closed in 1760, It had its governors 
under the French rlgimt. In 1002 it stood a siege 
by a British squadron under Commodore Williams, but 
the fortifications were too strong and the defenders too 
numerous and too obstinate in their resistance, and the 
assault was a failure, The operations were continued in 
succeeding years, until the Peace of Ryswick, when 
I'lacenlia was still left in the hands of the French, In 
1713 the island was declared to be a British possession, the 
French fishermen still, however, retaining certain privileges 
which are to this day a subject of controversy and un- 
pleasantness, The Bay of Placeotia is the largest on the 
island. It is fifty-live miles wide at the entrance, near 
Cape St. Mary, and has a depth of ninety miles. Its 
fisheries of cod, herring, salmon, etc, are most produc- 
tive, and the scenery is extremely picturesque. The town 
itseK, at the head of a splendid harbour, was formally 
rounded in 1660 under a grant from Louis X I V, though 
the name was already a familiar one. It is built on a 
beach of coarse gravel, and two considerable arms of the 
sea penetrate for some distance inland, thus giving the 
scenery of the neighbourhood a peculiar charm. In popula- 
lation it is a mere village. 

Drying Codfish on the Seashore, .Newfoundland. 
— The codfishery in Newfoundland waters has been famous 
from time immemorial. The modus operandi has often 
been described. When the boat, laden with the day's 
catch, reaches the platform— a structure erected at the 
stater's edge and supporttd, as it projects into the sea, on 
stout poles, the fish are flung to the floor of the stage with 
a sort of fork called a "pew." The "cutthroat" then 
seizes his victim and, with one stroke, slits the abdomen 
and passes the fish to the "header" who, first taking out 
the liver (used for cod liver oil), wrenches oft' the* head, re- 
moves the viscera (used for manure) and passes the cod to 
the "splitter." The "salter" then takes his tufn and, 
after a certain time, the fish is taken to the " flake" and 
spread out to dry. It is this stage in. the curing process 
that is depicted in our engraving, which may be accepted 
as thoroughly characteristic of Newfoundland's principal 
industry. 

Quidi Vim Gut, Fishermen's Shanties and Drying 
Stages.— Of Quidi Vidi we had some illustrations about a 
year ago. The scene in this engraving shows one of the 
processes in the curing of the codfish and the apparatus in 
use. 

Arctic Ice in St. John's Harbour, Newfoundland. 
—The arctic current that makes its way through Davis 
Strait sweeps past the eastern coast of Newfoundland, 
bearing on its bosom those icebergs which are such a terror 
to the mariner. It is to the intermingling of this chilly 
current with the warm waters of the gulf stream that the 
vapours which constitute the famous and unwelcome New- 
foundland fogs are due. These fogs are not unhealthy and 
they prevail for only a portion of the year. Like our own 
climate, that of Newfoundland is often niisrepresented, its 
rigours being absurdly exaggerated. The robust appearance 
and cheerful, enterprising temper of the people show, that, 
in the main, it is neither depressing nor insalubrious. The 
icebergs most abound in spring and early summer. As the 
wind varies they are driven hither and thither on the surface 
of the sea and sometimes intrude into the harbour of St. 
John, as in our engraving. 

Canyon of the Columbia, B.C.-— The scene in our 
engraving is one with which tourists have m recent years 
become familiar. The fame of this great canyon is now as 
widespread as that of the. remarkable river courses of the 
Western States, which for a long time had a monopoly of 
interest in this class of scenery. The Columbia canyon has 
been depicted again and again by pen and pencil. Our 
engraving gives a fair general idea of its natural features. 

GEN. GRANT AND THE DUKE'S SON. 

A story has been "going the rounds" for some years 
past, and was reproduced in Notes and Queries, to the 
effect that Gen. U. S, Grant, when in this country, dined 
with the late Duke of Wellington, and in the course of 
conversation said. : " I understand, my lord, your father 
was a military man." 

We believe that the germ of this obviously apocryphal 
tale is as follows: "When Gen. Grant was dining with 
the late Duke and talking of his father's career, he several 
times asked him what was the largest number of troops he 
had ever commanded on any one occasion. The Duke 
used to say : " I felt sure that whatever number 1 named 
(lie General would claim to have had a much larger army 
under his command, So I did not answer ins question," — 
Murray's Magasumi, 

A new method for preparing iodoform has lately been 
discovered by a German chemist, Fif'y parts by weight of 
potassium iodide, six parts of acetone, and two parts of 
caustic soda are dissolved in from one to two litres of cold 
water, arid to this a dilute solution of sodium hypochlorite 
is added gradually. K»ch drop of the hypochlorite solution 
causes the formation and precipitation of iodoform, which 
eont;imiss> until nil the iodine is combined, The yield is 
said to be almost equal to theory. As the reOeihm is not 
influenced by the presence of even large quantities of 
neutral alkali sail*, solutions of rare* soda, whieb is free 
from sulphate* and sulphites, may be used as the source of 
iodine wiwtt working on a large ieals.— 
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The Hon Senator Pelletier has recovered from h« recent 
illness, 

A State concert was given at Rtdeaia Hall, Ottawa, on 
the 5th List. 

'Hie Quebec Morning Chronicle congratulates Mr. S. E, 
Dawson on his Laval degree of Dodeur is Lelins, 

We are happy to learn that the Hon, Mr, Cbauvean, 
Sheriff of Montreal, who has been ill for some time, con- 
tinues to improve. 

It is said that Mr, Brock, president of the Empire 
Printing Company, will succeed the Hon. John Ma:cdonald 
in the Senate of the Dominion, 

The nomination of Mr. Peter McLaren, of Perth, as 
Senator, in succession to the late Mr. Turner, has been 
published in the Official Gaulle, 

Sir John A. Macdonald made one of his most felicitous 
speeches in replying to the toast of his health at the banquet 
of the Liberal-Conservative Workingrnen's Association, 
Ottawa, on the evening of the 5th tost. 

Mr. Adam Hudspeth, M.F., slipped at the main gate of 
the Parliament grounds recently and broke his arm. He was 
attended by Sir'.James Grant. Hon. G. E. Fo-ter also fell 
in the same place and had to be taken home. Both gentle- 
men are doing well. 

Lieut, the Hon. Ferdinand C. Stanley, the third sort of 
the Governor-General, who is a lieutenant in the Fourth 
Battalion, Royal Lancashire Regiment of Militia, has just 
successfully ^ passed his examination at Aldershot for a 

Dr. J. P. Girdwood gave the second lecture of rtie 
Somerville course at the Natural History Rooms, his sub- 
ject being " Tea and Coffee," The lecture was illustrated 
by oxy-hydrogen views of the leaves of tea and other 
plants„iised as substitutes. 

Much sympathy has been expressed, especially in skating 
circles, with Louis Rubenstein in the family ber*a\emeot 
that has overtaken him just in the hour of his triumph, 
The intended reception has, consequently, beers modified in 
conformity with the melancholy circumstances. 

Of the seven graduates of the Royal Military college, 
who for distinguished excellence at the Royal Engineers' 
school at Chatham have just been sent on a professional 
tour through Europe by the home military authorities, four, 
Lieutenants Panel, Joly de Lotbmiere, Girouard and Far- 
well, are from the Province of Quebec, and three of them 
are French-Canadians. Quebec is honoured in the deserts 
of her sons. 

The Hon! Joseph Martin, member for Pottage la Prairie 
in the Manitoba Assembly, and Attorney Genera! of the 
Province, is a native of Milton, Ont., and a member of the 
Bar of Ontario and Manitoba. Mr. Alphonse Fortunat 
Martin, who is a member of the same Assembly, is a native 
of Rimouski, P.Q., and a brother to the member for 
Rimottski in the Quebec Assembly. These gentlemen are 
opponents on the school and language question, 

Rosa Bonheur is robustly and compactly built, although 
quite short, her peculiarly mannish dress having the effect 
of heightening her stature. She walks with her shoulders 
thrown well back, swings her arms as she moves along, 
and caries her head proudly, almost defiantly. Her cheeks 
arc still pink, her face is full of health, ancUher short, 
thick hair is beginning to show more silver than brown, 
between her and Buffalo Bill an animated friendship has 
sprung up. The secret of their sympathy is not hard to 
explain. They both love animals. He has conquered the 
secret of training them, and she can paint them. 

Mr, W, Blackburn Harte, whose initialed daily eotanm 
' ol pot pourri in the Tomtits Mil last year attracted some 
attention, is at present an attache of the New York 7Y&#se. 
An article from his pen on Canadian authors will appear 
in an early number of the Xr.v Kag&mJ Mtgatwf, of 
Boston. Mr, H. Blackburn Harte, an artistic, brother of 
the journalist, and a resident of Toronto, is busily engaged 
in collecting materials for an .article on Canadian painters 
and etchers'. The article will be luxuriantly illustrated, and 
will In? the joint work of the brothers. All in formation 
and material should be forwarded to Mr, H. B, Harte, 154. 
Wilton avenue, Toronto, 

An impromptu dance, given at Rivervitw, Ottawa, is 
said to have been among the most enjoyable events of she 
season. Amongst those invited were Sir John and La.1v 
Macdonald, the Hon, K. Stanley, Lady Alice Stanley, Sir 
A,, Miss ( an ii, Mrs, and Miss Cawibra, Miss Arthur, 
Toronto i Miss Oliver, Quebec. ; I Urn. A, Stanley, Mr. 
Streatfield, Mr. Winliekl, Mr, Hawke, Mr. Macpherson, 
Mr, Sparks, Mr. S, l> Wining, Col, Prior, M,i\, Mr Daly, 
M,l\, Mr, Hoville, Mr, McDowell, M,F„ Mr, Barren, 
M.I*., Mr, fisher, M.P., Miss Murphy, Montreal s Mrs, 
Wimans, Mr. Wiltnot, Newcastle i Mr, and Mrs, Skead, 
W. Hainan!., M.S'., and Mrs, Barnard, lady Middle! n, 
Miss Mackintosh, Miss Maude Mackintosh, Miss Ada Hart, 
Miss Uawstui, Montreal; Mr, W. A, Allan, together wish 
many others. The string band of the Guard* furnished 
music. 



HOW DRYDEN AND POPE WERE PAID. 

Dryden published his works by subscription. At first be 
had difficulty in obtaining money for Kit manuscript*. He 
offered his " Tropins and Cressk'a" to Tonson for hot 
the bookseller eo«id not take the moeney. Df>-der» then 
applied to Lavalk, another bookseller, for a portion of the 
copy money, and the two booksellers pablbilted the work 
conjointly. Dryden, like bh feUowt, prepared plays for 
the stage, which were more seme iterative than Ms poems 
and translations published as book*. 

Dryden's " Translation of Vsrgi! " was one of Ms aett 
successful enterprises. It was published by subscription, 
and Dryden received about £1,200 for the translation. He 
was less successful with hit "Fables," which eemttised 
about twelve thousand lines. The wo A. included " Alex- 
ander's Feast," one of the noblest odes m our kraguage, 
Tonson gave him 250 guinea* for it, and offered to make 
up the amount to £yx> when a second edition was called 
for. Dryden dedicated the book to the beantiral Dutches* 
of Ormonde, and received for hn incense a present ef £&» 
— a donation worthy of that noble boose. The book, tow- 
ever, went off slowly ; fifteen years elapxd before a second 
edition was called for, and the poet was by Uwt time i« tm 
grave, 'f orison paid the agreed 
daughter of one of Lady Dry-fa 
of Ms widow, then in a state erf lanacy. 

Pope was much more successful than Dryden. As the 
success of Tonson bad been founded on the reputation of 
Dry-den, that of IJntot, was erfaHisbed. by Ms, coEnecfjon. 
with Pope. Three thousand espies of the " Rape ol the 
Lock " were sold in four days, while a new edition was in 
the press. Pope was even mme fortunate with Ms trans- 
lations from the Greek. Ltntoi pabfrshed for Mm, by 
subscription, the translation of Homer's " Iliad," by 
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the largest sums earned at that time for this 
of literary work, and perhaps not since ex- 
* I find subscribing, said Pope, " mocb superior 
to writing, an : there is " lit! - ; * . ram 1 n are est t: tally 
delight, in, after the manner ol a*, 
ends in the same words " Received : A. Pope,' These 
epigrams end smartly, and are each ol Ibem tagged with 
two guineas." 

Dr. Conyers Middleton's «« life of Cicero w was equally 
successful. It «as original] j puMSshs i~ two votames, 
quarto, and was subscribed for by 3,000 persons. Middfc- 
ton realued snfikient profit from his work to em't'k- hisn to 
purchase the estate of lliidersham, about six miles from 
Cambridge, w b i he > reside*! daricg the re-iaalsdar 
of his Li rails a-f 

literature, — Murm rs Magmiw. 



HOW " CESAR BiROTTEAU 
WRITTEN. 



WAS 



B abac's method of working was eceenttk. Whea be 
had well considered ttu itiblecl up n whfci ' e I *og sedln 
write he would cover same twenty, or forty pages with ideas 
sna phrases. These he woald send So >h« printer, T»iu» 



retnrned 



O: 



the secead readiag the 
and so os, wMI* on the 
start foam rt« beginiatBg, 
if the tnannas went inssaf- 
inrii at last the work, was 



i sheets pasten 1 
The work was then corrected, 
forty pages grew to a tan ' . : 
proof sheets new lines wmU 
middle or end of a phrase ; ai 
ficient other sheets were added, 
satisfactorily completed. A speetnvess of Balsse's " proof" 
has the appearance of a geographical map with its risea, 
tributaries and lakes ; or perhaps it even move closely re- 
sembles a complicated railway system in. which the lines 
cross and recmss each other in a manner that would almost 
bewilder Bradsfcaw. 

The most graphic description of this realist at work is to 
be found in an article in the Figw* of Dec tj, 183J, 
called "The Misfortunes and Adventures of Cesar Eiro- 
teau Before his Birth." It would appear that /%«rrw 
promised the book for Dec. 15, and Baknc only brgan k 
on Nov, 1 j. The printing press was prep*red. italac 
immediately sent in 200 sheets, " scribbled " in fii« nights 
of fever. «• Every otto knows how he writes," says /%*n>, 
« It w*s an outline, a chaos, an apocalypse, » Hindn 
poem, * * * " The time was short ; no on* could nwk* 
head or tail of the writing, but it was transposed as neaslt 
its possible into familiar signs. The author sent back the 
first two proofs pa- ted on enormous placards. It was 
frightful. From each sign, tront each printed word, shot 
a pen-strohe, gliding like a skyrocket and bursting at the 
extremity of a. luminous fire of phrases, epithets, substan- 
tives, underlined, crossed, intermingled, erased and super- 
posed. Its appearance was; simply dsutsding. * * * 
The office was far from gay. The typesetters beat their 
breasts, the presses groaned, she proofreaders tone their 
hair," The proofs were sent back sewn consecuti'ce times 5 
asKi then a " few symptoms of excellent V" tench " appeared, 
and there was observed a certain connection between the 
phrases; but the day—the 13th of Dewmber- -was fast 
approaching* nml it was Wt "that the bo-* would never 
appear. But Uaisnc and f^mf kept their word with the 
public, and "C&*t Birottean" saw the light nn the day 
agreed upon. It was composed, written and corrected 
fifteen time* by the author in twenty days, In a letter in 
which he sjieaks of an attack of neuralgia he Mty* s M 1 
wrote "Cesar Birotteai," with my leel in mustnnl ; I am 
now writing 'Let Paysaas' with my bead in opittm.— 
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MY GLACIAL HERO. 

By Sara Kusajwr Nicholson, 

Tuesday, 

I sin so nervous *»d anxlows about Awu Nellie who 
met with such a painful accident yesterday evening as 
we were returning ftttm the "Tuque Bleu Toboggan 
SIM*." We hud got out of oar slesgls so as to go nearer the 
eilge 1 f fee slide, «sd after rettsaming there till nearly six 
©"•clock, we retanicd to the read, intending to drive at once 
back to She hotel We were, however, horrified to find 
both sleigh a»d diiver had disappeared. So, after waiting 
nearly twenty minutes or so, there was nothing left for us 
feat to walk all the way into Montreal, or at any rate till 
we met a sleigh which we could hire. In silence we 
trudged along side by side, half afraid of our own sha- 
dows, which stretched cut in gloomy length, shown up by 
the white of the snow. Suddenly the silence of the night 
» as broker, by the sharp jingling of hells and the gallop- 
ing of horses* hoofs along the frosty road. Before we 
cook! get ow off the way two horses, fastened to an over- 
tamed sleigh, which was dashed from side to side by the 
terrified animals, turned the comer. I rushed across the 
road and jumped two a frozen ditch, but auntie, who was 
following me, in her haste caught her foot on a piece of ice 
and was violently thrown to the ground and her arm 
struck by the overturned sleigh. I found, when I dared 
cross the road, that she had been knocked senseless, and, 
after repealed attempts to restore consciousness, I managed 
to drag her into the ditch out of the way of any sleigh,— 
one of which, I devoutly prayed, would soon pass. How 
tasg we watted I couldn't say, bat it seemed a weary time, 
and Awt Nellie was so cold and Hill that the horrible 
thought that she had been killed began to take possession 
1 f me, sad in my terror, net daring to leave her, having 
lifted 'her head and shoulders on my lap from the icy chill 
of she snow, I screamed loudly .for help ! It. was so cold, 
so bitterly cold, and it was growing so very late, that I. 
alskasl despaired of rescue, when, oh. 1 blessed sound I .1 
beard voices of men in the- distance. . As they came nearer 
I summoned ali my strength to my aid and called out in 
perfect agony for fear they would pass without noticing "us, • 

"* Stop I ob stop I pleas*, please, someone is hurt." 

■* Why, what's the matter here ?* one of the voices cried, 
ami two men crossed the road to where Aunt Nellie and I 
were. " Strike a light. Jack, till we see what's wrong." 

1 can never tell how heavenly those words sounded to 
me — terrified, frozen and stiff as I was ; and, as the match 
Hazed up, sheltered by a masculine hand, I saw My 
Glacial Hero and that Jack bending over me and my un- 
coBstiott* burden. 1 felt that everything must be all right, 
and that we would soon be safe home and auntie under 
medical treatment. The next second I beard Major Savile 
exclaim : 

** Nellie ' Great heavens ! is she dead 7' 

And, before I could even form my thoughts to say any- 
thing, *be had lifted Aunt Nellie in his arms, and, without 
further parley, strode oft* with his burden down the road. 

Sir John helped me to my feet, and fearing, as 1 was so 
perished and stupid from the cold, that 1 would get frozen 
unless I walked fast, half dragged, half supported, me, 
following Major Savsie's footsteps till ive came to a cot- 
tage, inside which we found auntie lying on a couch, her 
wraps loosened and an elderly woman standing near. 
Aatat Nellie's eyes were open now, bat she seemed dazed 
and hardly knew me when I went up to her. 

Major Savile, the woman told us, had gone for a doctor, 
and would return as soon as possible with a sleigh to drive 
as home, and we were to wait at her house till then. . 

I sat down on the ground near auntie and let Jack pull 
off my gloi.es and rub and slap my hands till the circula- 
tion was restored, and afterwards, contented wi'h his efforts 
in that line, b* showed the woman how to mull some wine, 
which he managed to obtain in some marvellous manner, 
and made me drink a little. By this time Major Savile 
had returned, bringing with him a doctor and the promised 
slcigb. As tie entered the room Aunt Nellie looked up at 
him, and I distinctly heard her murmur "Arthur !" Jack 
gazed at me and J at Major Savile, who came straight 
over and knelt down beside her, saying very quietly : 

"Did you want me, Nellie? I've brought a doctor, 
who wishes to examine your arm," 

Aumie did'nt seem to see any one but My Glacial Hero, 
into whose face she looked with a wondering stare and 
sa id ; 

"They told me you were dead, but they lied. It was a 
cruel lie." 

We all went to the door while the doctor examined the 
injured arm. Afterwards he joined us and told me the 
bone was broken a little above the wrist ; hut what he 
feared most was rheumatic fever, as already auntie teemed 
its great pain and very «citabie. So he advised our get- 
ting back to the hotel, where he would set the tone, imme- 
diately. He then drove off In his own sleigh to the Wind- 
sor to tell thews to have everything in readiness, while I 
managed to bundle auntie up in her wrapt, and Major 
Savile carried her out into the sleigh, She suffered dread- 
fully during thai drive, and we all felt so relieved when we 
at last reached the hotel, A littk knot of servants stood 
at the door and refMiered assistance in getting auntie to her 
room, where a bright fire was burnii.g tn the grate, and 
everything was ready to set her arm. i cannot bear to 
think of how the poor dear suffered, and to write of it in 
lib- toy diary would be a little too much, so 1 will pa» 
over that dreadful tone attd tell of what a nice little sur- 



prise awaited me when, the surgeon's task being accom- 
plished, and auntie fallen into a light doafii I stole back to 
my room to put on my dressing gown and slippers. When 
1 opened my door I found a maid setting a little afternoon 
tea table, with delicately cut chicken, thin bread and butter 
and a glass of champagne. 

"The gentlemen said you should cat this," she said, 
"as you'd no dinner, and they sends their compliments 
and how is Mrs. Armvtage now?" 

Well, I did'nt know I was hungry till 1 saw that food, 
and I ate my supper with a good relish, and afterwards re- 
turned to auntie, who was through the night; a little light- 
headed, and rambled on about " Arthur," crying once in 
most piteous accents; "If only I could explain, but you 
wont let me 1" 

I know now perfectly well that Aunt Nellie and Major 
Savile sometime during their lives have been in love with 
each other ! I wonder what can have come between them 
and whose fault it was ! 

Saturday. 

Auntie is very much belter, and the rheumatic fever did 
not set in after ail! We were able to engage a sitting 
room to-day, as the greater number of the carnival visitors 
have gone home. So, after dressing her in a tea-gown, 
whose flowing sleeves were easy to get on, although one of 
the aforementioned sleeves had to be ripped, I managed t'o 
have he-r'moved into the other room. She looks so pretty. 
The white Indian shawl which I have wrapped about her 
so 'as to hide the disfiguring bandages, make her face look 
even fairer than usual. Jack and My Glacial Hero, who is 
only frigid in appearance, but is in reality the possessor of 
a heart too big for his body, refused to carry out their plan 
of going to Ottawa this w eek for fear Aunt Nellie might 
become worse, aT)d."I need, at any rate, the comfort of 
knowing they were near. Major Savile looks so intensely 
miserable and unhappy these last few weeks, and questions 
me so closely about Aunt Nellie, that I am now more than 
sure that he is really and truly the "Arthur'' of her raw 
ings. - . '_ ^ _ - ■ _ - 

There's a knock at the door, and, as auntie is having a 
doze on the sofa, I must interrogate the newcomer in the 
hall. Well, it was a servant maid with such magnificent 
flowers from Major Savile for Aunt Nellie, who awoke just 
as I brought them into the room. There was a note with 
the flowers, and auntie looked so happy after reading it. 

Sunday. 

Something so important has just occurred that I hardly 
know how to commence the retailing^of it. This afternoon 
Sir John invited me to go with him to bear the singing at 
Notre Dame Cathedral. So we started at half past three, 
and enjoyed everything so much — the walk in the bracing 
air, each other's society (at least I hope he did), and last, 
but not least, the fine singing ! 

After service we hurried home, and when we arrived at 
the hotel Jack walked along the corridor to our sitting 
room finishing a story he was relating. He was just saying 
good-bye, when, to our surprise, we heard Autit Nellie's 
and Major Savile's voices sotto voce in the room. So, 
knocking at the -door, I a^ked if we might come in. and, 
on getting an affumative answer, we entered and saw My 
Glacial Hero sitting by the sofa holding auntie's cup—for 
they were having afternoon tea — and feeding her with little 
morsels of cake. It was quite too funny, and they looked 
so bright and merry and joined in our laugh so heartily, 
that 1 could not resist the temptation of telling Major 
Savile that in future i would send for him when auntie 
wanted her meals, as I was not half so skilful as he in. the 
manipulation of the food, and often spilt spoonfuls of soup, 
or let the meat drop off the fork on my poor patient. 

As I was pouring out some tea for Jack, he whispered : 
" I say, don't you think the Major is going it strong?" 
And as I looked rather dense, he continued : 
" Didn't you know they were engaged before your aunt 
married ?" 

I didn't dare ask arty questions for fear they would hear, 
so I determined to wait till the men had left the room to 
unravel the mystery. 

I had not long to wait, however, for as they were leaving 
Major Savile came hack to auntie and said : 

" Vou'd better tell her everything, Nell ; and as soon as 
that arm is well enough to admit of the ring being put on 
the «>>ger, I think you ought not to delay any longer, in 

When we were once more alone Aunt Nellie called me. 
over to her and related the whole story of the mystery 
which, since our stay in Montreal, had bothered roe con- 
siderably how she. had re engaged herself to the only man 

she had ever loved. 

" Long ago, dear," she said, "he and I, when he was 
only a subaltern, were engaged to be married, father had 
given Ids consent on condition we waited till he had 
obtained his captaincy j and as we were both young, and 
hope was bright, all went as merry as the proverbial mar- 
riage bell. Two years had passed away, when one evil 
day orders came for tny fiancft regiment to prepare for 
active service, m war was raging at the time in Afghanistan, 
and all available troops were needed, When they were 
ready for sea, Arthur came to say good bye and entered the 
room, where I was singing, so quietly that I was not aware 
of M« presence till the song was finished, 1 remember 
well the words 01 the song were : 

" When we two pfiricd, in sadimM nnd tsars, 
Half m<mm bcartttl, in sever for years," 

When I turned my head Arthur was l>c»ide me, and I 
knew from his face he had come to say good-bye, W c will 
not linger over the parting. Suffice it to say I made him a 



promise to remain as true to him as though the solemn m.r- 
vice of the church had declared us man and wife till 
death us do part," He went away, and for some time my 
life was so empty, till his letters came ; but they finally 
became few and tar between. After the regiment was sent 
to Afghanistan, for they had been a little while in India, in 
the midst of my anxiety, father lost all hi* money through 
the failure of a bank, and was stricken with paralysis, and, 
to crown my misery, Mr. Armytage about this time asked 
me to be his wife, and when L true to the promise 1 had 
given Arthur, refused, Father upbraided me bitterly for 
selfishness and want of filial affection, and told me I 
should consider him and the many comforts my marriage 
would restore to him. 

Through the influence of a friend I was, after some little 
time, able to obtain a position as governess at a high salary, 
which I placed at father's disposal, and after that things 
went on pretty smoothly until 1 received a telegram sum- 
moning me home at once, as a second paralytic stroke had 
seized poor father, who lay at death's door. He had a hard 
fight for life, and even after the corner of his illness had 
been turned, it was only by extreme care and good nursing 
that he was restored to anything like a semblance of his 
former self. As he began to get stronger the doctor in- 
sisted on my going out now and then for a walk, and 
it was after returning from one of those duty walks one day 
that I met the postman at our door and took the mail from 
him. There was only one letter ; but, as it was not from 
Arthur, I opened the newspaper and turned to the war 
bulletin column and read of a fierce engagement between 
English officers and Afghans. I remember so well hearing 
the shrill voice of a canary in the room, who sang as 
though its little throat would burst with song, and as I read 
the list of the killed and saw the letters of Arthur's name 
dance before my eyes, the last sounds I was conscious of 
were the t rills and shakes of the bird's soug. 

It was so hard to go on with the daily routine when life 
was so empty and dark, and it makes me shudder when I 
remember how, on bearing the postman's knock, I would 
start to my feet and hurry to meet the maid, forgetful for 
the moment that never again would I receive a letter from 
Arthur, and, as I thought then, never again see him in this 
life and hear his dear voice. 

Our affairs were, of course, in a worse state than ever, 
and father so weak and helpless that I could not leave him 
to resume my former occupation as governess, when things 
had at last reached a climax and I was driven nearly frantic 
by calls from duns clamouring for their just dues. Mr. 
Armytage, like the true friend he always proved himself to 
be, again came and asked me to be his wife. After telling 
him everything about Arthur, so that there should be no 
secret of that sort to separate us in future years, I promised 
to marry him, and one day we walked into the parish 
church and were quietly married, and, leaving papa in the 
hands of a skilled nurse, we set out for the continent, 
where we wandered about for two months, until, tired at 
last of our nomad existence, we returned to England and 
arrived in London one autumn day. We had been in Lon- 
don a week, and were thinking of running up to Scotland 
fot a month or so, when one evening my husband was 
obliged to go to his club to meet an old friend, and we 
had arranged that I was, for the first time, to dine without 
him. 

At seven o'clock I left my room to go to the dining-room, 
when, turning a corridor, I came face to face with Arthur 
Savile. For the moment I could not believe him alive 
and, blinded wdth unreasoning terror, staggered, ami would 
have fallen had he not, recognizing me, sprang forward and 
caught me in his arms. 

" Nellie," he cried. '• My darling, what happy fate has 
sent you to me ?" 

And before 1 could stop him he had kissed me again and 
again, till I, recovering my senses sufficiently, gasped, 
" Have pity, have pity ! I thought you were dead, killed 
in action ; and I— oh I cannot tell you— I am married!" 

1 shall never forget his face the look of mingled horror 
and disgust as, shoving me from him, he stared for the 
space ot a minute ftdl in my face, and then in low, deep 
tones, which pierced me to the heart, repeated : 

" You i bought me dead ! Killed in action I And lam 
to have pity." Then, in louder tones, " Pity, forsooth ! 
Would. to heaven there were no such word in the English 
language, so that I could make a woman such as you, with 
your convenient affections, which can as easily forget a man 
as hive him, feel something of the torture I am now suffer- 
ing. Truly a noble, faithful character yours, madam. No 
sooner 'oft with the old h>v« than on with the new.' 
Little did 1 think, when the memory of the idol 1 had set 
up in my heart Served to drag me back to life after being 
wounded and left for dead on the battlefield, that that idol 
would afterwards deal me such a heart wound as would 
forever kill my trust in woman's faith," So saying, he 
bowed ami left me, while t, poor miserable creature, 
crawled back to my room, and in an agony unrelieved by 
tears, paced up and down the floor, thinking bitterly of the 
trick cruel Fate had served, and still knowing, through all 
my grief, I had done what was best, 

A week later, by some aee idem, Mr. Armytage learned 
of Arthur's return, and with true manliness look no notice 
of my hardly concealed grief i but by his unremitting care 
and gentleness .showed how much he sympathised with nic 
in the struggle. 

After a while tny naturally buoyant spirit asserted itself, 
and 1 can truthfully say that during my husband's lifetime 
we were very contented and happy together, and that when 
he died 1 mourned long and deeply, 
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Arthur Savtle and 1, from our rettcontr* at the Grand 
Hotel in London, did nut meet again until last week, so 
that -my behaviour toward, him has never been explained 
until this afternoon, when we verified the proverb, " All's 
well that ends well." Now, dearie, kiss and congratulate 
me !" 

Auntie says in t wo weeks more Major Savile and she will 
be married in Montreal, and that she wants papa to come 
here for the ceremony, so that .he and I may be witnesses 
10 the happiness of the long departed couple. After the 
ceremony they will return to England, while I, my holiday 
over, will go back to Halifax, to take again the reins of 
household management, darn the children's stockings make 
two dollars do the duty of live, listen to poor father's 
worries and troubles, and try to be more a counsellor than 
a scapegoat by judicious dealing when lie is annoyed. 

However, I don't mind very much, dear Diary, for that 
Jack is coming to see me in March. 

The End. 



THE WAR OF 1812. 

(CONTINUED FROM NO. 85.) 

Brock replied on the 32nd July to Hull's pro- 
clamation by a counter one from Fort George. 
" The Crown of England," he said, " would de- 
fend and avenge all its subjects, whether red or 
white." Hull had threatened death to the inhabi- 
tants if found fighting by the side of Indi ns. 
But Brock declared '' that the Indians had interests 
to fight for — property, families, homes and country 
— as much as the people of Canada, notwithstand- 
ing Hull's pretended desire to confer the blessings 
of freedom upon all on the British side of the 
frontiers." About 18 miles from Hull's camp was 
the village of Amhersthurg, defended by Fort 
Halden. The garrison consisted of about 200 
men of the first battalion of the 41st Regiment, a 
very weak detachment of the Koyal Newfoundland 
Fencibles, and a subaltern's command of artillery, 
making in all about 350 men. The fort itself was 
in no condition to stand a siege. Quadrangular in 
its form, four bastions alone flanked a dry ditch. 
This passed, a single line of picketing, perforated 
with loopholes for musketry, and supported by a 
slight breastwork, remained to be carried. The 
weakness of its defences was well known to the 
Americans, who determined to make it the first 
point of attack. A reconnoitring party was sent 
forward by General Hull, but was speedily driven 
back by the marksmen whom Colonel St. George, 
then commanding at Amherstburg, had placed in 
ambush along the banks of the Riviere aux 
Canards, a sluggish and sedgy stream, which 
empties itself into that of the Detroit, about eight 
miles from Amherstburg. It as crossed by a 
bridge rudely constructed of timber. Along the 
banks of this river several skirmishes took place 
between the troops under Colonel St. George and 
the enemy, in all of which the latter was success- 
fully defeated and driven back. Two privates be- 
longing to the 41st Regiment distinguished them- 
selves by their brave conduct. They had been 
left as out-lying sentries near the bridge, when they 
were suddenly attacked by a strong party of 
American's under Colonel McArthur. They re- 
fused to give in or retire, and fought with the ut- 
most bravery till one fell dead, covered with 
wounds; the other still endeavoured to oppose the 
enemy, but was finally overwhelmed and taken pri- 
soner. At another time a force of zoo Americans, 
under Major Denny, attempted to force their way 
across the river and were put to flight by a party 
of twenh-two warriors belonging to the Minoumini 
tribe. These skirmishes took place on the i8th, 
19th and 30th of July. On the 4th of August 
General Hull despatched Major Van Home with 
two hundred riflemen, of the Ohio volunteers, to 
open communication with Captain Brush, who was 
on his way with a supply of provisions .for the 
army, but had been obliged to stay thirty-Mx miles 
below Detroit on account of the Indians. Tecum- 
sell, the famous chief of the Shawnee Indians, who 
played m prominent and noble a part during the 
war, was then at Browtistown, a small village on 
the American shore. Indian scouts brought him 
word of the approach of Major Van Horne, Tak- 
ing a party of 24 warriors he hastened to a thick 
wood about three miles distant, through which the 
enemy must, pass, Dining the road on either side 



approach of the enemy. Major Van Home had, 
to his cost, neglected to throw out an advanced 
guard and came suddenly upon the Indians hidden, 
by the thick trees. The latter immediately opened 
a deadly fire, killing a number of men and. horses. 
Tine remainder saved themselves by flight The 
mail which Major Van Home had been escorting 
from Detroit fell into the Indians' hands. When 
the news of this disaster reached General Hull he 
was alarmed. He began to perceive the great 
mistake he had made in supposing that the con- 
quest of Canada was a simple matter, in which the 
Canadians would be only too willing to take a 
part. He found, instead, a most determined re- 
sistance offered to him and his mighty force in the 
short time he had been on Canadian soil The 
fall of Michilirnakinac and the difficulty he had in 
getiing his supplies from distant Ohio through 
woods in which lurked the Indians, added to his 
anxieties. On the 5th of August General Hull, 
withdrew his army and returned to Detroit. No 
sooner did Colonel Proctor, who, had been sent by- 
General Brock with a small party to reinforce the 
garrison at Amherstburg, hear of Hud's retreat 
than he resolved to intercept a considerable force 
then on their way to Detroit with a second supply 
of provisions. Accordingly Major Muir, with 100 
regulars, 100 militia, and a few Indians crossed 



the Detroit to Brownsto 



vn, through which the 
enemy were expected to pass, but some of die 
Indian scouts brought word that they were not 
likely to reach there before night owing to the 
difficulty of getting their guns along the roads. 
Major Muir then decided to march to Magagua, a 
small Indian village a short distance off. Here he 
encountered Colonel Miller with a force of about 
seven hundred, consisting of the 4th Regiment of 
United States Infantry, except one company, a 
part of the 1st Infantry, enough to man two pieces 
of cannon, and four hundred militia. 

In a short while the yells of the Indians told 
that the fighting had begun. For half an hour it 
continued %vithout much advantage to either side. 
When, unfortunately, a misunderstanding arose be- 
tween Major Muir's men and a party of Indians 
who had previous to the fighting taken their place 
m a small wood about 500 yards distant to the 
right, who, thinking them to be some of the enemy 
trying to turn their flank, fired upon them ; the 
Indians, falling into the same unfortunate error, re- 
turned it. The British then began to retreat in 
some confusion. Major Muir, who had been 
wounded in the beginning of the engagement, suc- 
ceeded in rallying his men near the brow of a 
hill, which commanded a narrow bridge over 
which the enemy's guns must pass. There they 
remained a short time ; but, as the Americans did 
not appear, though firing was heard in the woods 
at the left, Major Muir ordered a retreat to the boats. 
The Americans attach great importance to this 
defeat at Magagua, which was really nothing more 
than a sharp skirmish. The British troops were 
placed at great disadvantage in lighting in the 
woods, opposed as they were by men taken from 
the forests of Ohio and Kentucky, who were 
scarcely inferior to the Indians in their peculiar 
manner of fighting. Then again, the bright uni- 
form of the British soldier made him an easy mark 
for the enemy, who, "dressed in gray and as expert 
as the Indian in sheltering his body behind trees, 
would have proved a formidable foe to the few re- 
gulars entrusted with the defence of so great a 
part of Western Canada, had it not been tor the 
valuable aid rendered by the Indian warriors, 

While these things were happening, Brock was 
busy at York (now Toronto) in forming new levies 
and preparing for his grand masterstroke in the 
West, Knowing the great danger that threatened 
Amherstburg he worked with such energy that he 
was enabled to go to its assistance on the 6th of 
August. Embarking in the ordinary boats ol the 
country with a force of about forty men of the 41st 
and two hundred and sixty militia, principally 
volunteers from Toronto, he reached Amherstburg' 
on the 13th of August after an extremely stormy 
passage. " Speaking about the journey afterwards, 
he said that "in no Instance had he seen troops 
who could have endured the fatigue of a long 



with greater cheerfulness and constancy ; and it is 
but justice to this little band to add that their con- 
duct throughout excited my admiration." His ar- 
rival at Amherstburg was hailed with great rejoic- 
ing, and, when, he made known bh daring project, 
which was none other than to attack Fort Detroit, 
the news was received with unbounded enthusiasm, 
and by none more than Tecurnseh, who had already- 
taken an active part in the recent skirmishes. 
With glistening eye and kindling cheek he drank 
in every word of Brock's plan. This was the first 
meeting between these two kindred spirits, and 
each recognized in the other the same undaunted 
bravery which led to such, triumphs. 

Brock resolved to carry his plan into operation 
at once. From the corresjKttidence of General 
Hull, which had fallen into his hands through the 
defeat of Van Home, he learned the anxiety of 
the General and the demoralized state of his army. 
Preparations for bombarding Detroit were com- 
menced on an elevated part of the bank opposite 
to the fort, and on the outskirts of what has since 
become the town of Windsor. On the batteries 
were mounted one long eighteen arid two long 
twelve-pounders, with a couple of mortars. By 
the 1 5th of August everything was in readiness, 
gjj A summons was sent to General Hull to sur- 
render, which he declined to do, after taking two 
hours to think about it- The batteries then opened 
fire upon the fort. During the night Tecumseh 
and two warriors crossed the river and dispersed 
through the woods ; and, as the dawn broke, 



Brock and the rest ol 



men embarked m the 
little squadron of boats and scows that had been 
gathered together and crossed over under cover of 
the guns of the Queen Charlotte, a small vessel of 
war of twenty guns, and the brig General Hunter, 
of twelve, and landed without opposition at Spring- 
well, about three miles and a half from the fort. 
The British force consisted of about seven bundled 
and fifty, regulars a r t foe ligli itces 

of artillery and six hundred Indians, 

General Brock, without a moment's hesitation, 
led his small force to the assault. As the column 
advanced upon the main road, they could see be- 
fore them two heavy guns, which they momentarily 
expected to be discharged, and which they well 
knew would play sad havoc among " ' 
dense columns.' But not for an instant did they 
falter. With such a leader at their head, they fell 
readv to follow no matter bow great the danger 
might be, and that they knew was imminent as 
they looked at the fort with its high sodded para- 
pets, surrounded by tall rows of wooden palisades 
and a wide ditch, and garrisoned by a force of at 
least two thousand men. As they moved forward 
to the assault an officer was seen approaching with 
a white flag. General Hull had resolved so sur- 
render. Articles were drawn up, by which the 
whole Michigan Territory, Fort Detroit, thirty- 
three pieces of cannon, a large quantity of military 
stores, and a very fine brig, the Adams, re-named 
the Detroit, and 2,500 troops, were surrendered to 
the British. 

The news of the fall of Detroit sent a thrill 
th roughout Canada. Hearts beat high with exulta- 
tion at the thought of the daring deed done by 
him whom every~Canadsan has since delighted to 
honour. 

WILLS IN RHYME, 

It is stated in the "Spirit of the Public Journals" far 
1814, page 875, that 

« the foitowtisg sutgubr hiss wWl »d testament of * JMxJtM M the 
University ot babliu, was addtevied exterajsme w tvtefrWfsd : 
*■ Cuen «a semper Sic aaaaws, 

Mow tw regard yoa *H my case i* ; 
C&8si!i*«£i rifcs a\- tisijai vius, 

Few I believe that short my time is ; 

Ami<c*aaiaoiJ«Ji> amaaiSft, t 

Fray Uvea leave off sMwsiag l»uisi>* ; 

Vislis «|tt% «m« jattsoVre, 

"Tis alt for Oku. O sists ! *» siefc 1 

Mots turn vttxM hmks piauH , 

No .e-£ was <:e so sick as t : 

Sc*."!»tttta. an aatk;© t*,Vtt*., 

My breech** w*«, t»« ttsera's tw money ; 

S« wt«t* «*u» Ubi «MMWb 

If s'.i. h fcui 50 wear yea'll v<cMt>re ; 

ivJkuloa si pettes pelks, 

ttvst they am aornMWM* Prince's tettaws , 
A?ctpe 

if i ! 



as far as possible' with his warriors, he awaited the journey in boats, during exceedingly bad weather, 



S^er*> qaott his iiMt^iuus eris, 
tor I've a irks»! *huo.%i *» Atar 
Nwni v«V, v» plus iiU sletur. 
Bat «wm km ap, Jask, » y*» 11 
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BATTLE OF QUEENSTON HEIGHTS, 
OCTOBER 13, 1812, 

Now listen U. E. Loyalists 

The high immortal praise 
Won hefe upon Shis s*ere-d Mount 

hs M mt<xm\ days. 



their swords 
mown. 



For native h«»i «mt lather* 

For right and glory's cro- 
And dotthte vengfewee wi»| 

For wrongs their Moot) hi 

Fierce Maw, eawie on at first with foes ; 

And gave oat Chief to death ; 
TWs thaaging sides their rank* he smote. - 

Awl stamped his feet beneath. 

The <ir*t ytkr's war had passed far on i 

Success our arms sustained t 
Our leader, taring summer months, 

Applause from ail had gained. 

With skill intuitive he formed 

A various force and good. 
Of soldiers trained, militia new, 

And children of the wood. 

With these he pressed his rapid way 

Ttt far Dene-it's stronghold : 
And snatched it from our neighbour's grasp 

With knightly hand and bold. 

Bat now Americans are strong 

On broad Lake Erie's ware ; 
They hope to wrest the honours back ; 

And move than credit save. 

The storm-cloud gathers day by day 

Along our river's course : 
It threatens soon to burst in rage 

Ami test oar manhood's fo 

Now bright October paints th 

With Same of leafy dyes ; 
Bot Antenna gaits have not as yet 

Assailed the resting skies. 

Lste peach and apple fruits still cling 

Among the foliage sere — 
They help to show the country's worth : 

And make its homes more dear. 

Deciduous woods on QueenstoB's crest 
Slww now their colours bright : 

While cedar clamps adorn the slope, 
Half-grows and fair to sight. 

The Jumper and cedar join 

in dense and sombre mass 
To shade the vast and swirling stream 

Which here sweeps' through the pass. 

The river here, its strangling way, 
Through cloven mountains takes j 

Nor can, at once, its step restrain. 
When new Its bonds its breaks, 

A dread will come to inland youth 

When first he sees that tide'. 
As there it rolls in volume huge, 

Rock-gored on either side. 

Alarming too mount up those crags 

Precipitous, and high ; 
They t oo have fear-inspiring look 

For young home-loving eye. 

Along the mountain's steepy base 
The Queenston Hamlet sleeps : 
And plea-ant homes, though not of wealth, 

And westward spreads a fair rich land ; 

A land by bright suns blessed ; 
This land from no weak-handed men 

The foe come here to wrest. 

October now its Thirteenth day 

Brings in with challenge high ; 
The foe by night have crossed oar lines : 

Our men must fight or fly. 

With dawn of light the cannon's voice 

Calls forth to comlKit stem ; 
The blood of all runs fart and high 

And fiercest passions burn. 

Excitement toils thro 

No *onl has calm c 
Not all who see the rising Sun 

Will see him in the west. 

Sir Isaac startles in his sleep 

Within Port George's wails ; 
He gneset what has now transpired ; 

That gravest peri! call*. 

His aids and he to saddle spring s 
To w'rd Qtieefifton spur their way : 

Their rapid steeds will reach the hill, 
—Ere yet 'tis fully 4ay» 

But first before he leaves the Fort 

Brief charge -as suited need— 

He give* to eager waiting men, 

To follow on with ssj>eed. 



berth the Hosts* : 



Two Companies of Forty- First 

With fiery- haste fall in t 
Militia loo and Indian force 

Their equal march begin, 

Americans have crossed the stream 

In strong well-armed array : 
They now art; on the mountain top ■ 

And but await the day. 

Our two gun lattery on the. hawk 

Toured dow n its iron hail 
When morning showed still coming foes I 

E'en then with some avail. 

It struck mid -stream some labouring boats 

Low --pressed, with soldiers full; 
And pltttiged their men to bubbling deaths 

In deeps unfathomable. 

The tight began upon the mount 

While shadowy night prevailed : 
Americans with five-fold force 

Our battery there assailed. 

Two Companies of Forty-Ninth, 

With help which near they found, 
Militia men and Indian scouts, 

Awhile had kept their ground. 

But step by step, by numbers forced 

They had their guns to yield ; 
Yet battling fierce and struggling hard 

They slowly left the field. 

They how are pressed quite down the slope : 

In flight all hope is placed : 
That moment Brock and staff come up 

In swift and breathless haste. 

Straight up the rapid steep they turn ; 

Nor stop — though most fall dead : 
They think not now of dear sweet life 

When by loved General led. 

They almost gain disputed line ; 

Ten paces still they want ; 
But, ah ! those hoped-for paces ten 

The fates will never grant ! 

Our mighty Chief here ends his course, — 
He falls'! Stand back ! Give light ! 

He breathes 1 What word was that ? He's dead! 
Gone forth to death's dark night. 

That spirit brave, that brightest soul, 

That lived for soldier's fame ; 
That had on distant Europe's fields 

Won earth-pervading name, 

Now reaches here its last sea verge ; 

Its record now is done ; 
That masterful and restless soul 

Its fated course has run. 

His comrades bear him down the hill 

With under-clasping arms : 
And deeply tender anguished love 

Each hero's great soul warms. 

Now while he thus is borne away 

Macdonald steps to front ; 
Nor cares he now to live or die, 

As is a brave friend's wont. 

But he too fails in briefest space : 

The force again recedes., 
Macdonald falls as fell his chief: 

He too for glory bleeds. 

Now men from old Fort George are come 

And Sheaffe is in command ; 
But he will not renew the fight 

Till better mode is planned. 

Now silence reigns o'er all the scene ; 

Save that, at intervals, 
The Indian's deadly rifle crack, . 

'fells where the invader falls. 

Our foes had won the upper guns, 

As has before been shown, 
And so the battery on the bank 

Was by their shot o'erthrown. 

Th* battery thus upon the bank 

In silence now is lost : 
It* silence tells bow much we miss 

Our well-placed mountain post. 

< im gun away at Froman's Point 
Still sweeps the channel led stream ; 

Nor stops till victory crowns our arms, 
'Neath day's far westering beam. 

This single gun seemed ruling Fate ; 

The stream could not be crossed ; 
The foe could not bis succours bring ; 

Nor fly when fight was lost. 

Good Sheaffe now leaves the northern slope, 

[lis other course lias planned j 
The assault must be on level plain, 

Or e'en from higher land. 



The mount still higher climbs to south 

With smooth and easy grade 
Above the ground by foes possessed : 

The fight must there be; made. 

And with this view he leads his force 

Some miles; away to west ; 
And thus by easy secret, paths, 

Ascends the mountain's crest 

While this proceeds till past mid-day 

The foe are kept in fear ; 
Young Brant and fifty Mohawk braves 

Infest (lie thickets near. 

And once this clan of fiercest souls 
Burst forth from green-wood nigh 

Upon the foe's unsheltered lines, 
With wild Plutonian cry, 

Witl) frightful yells and arms upraised 

They startling fear produced : 
Their hatchets cleaved a score of skulls : 

A score of hearts they sluiced. 

Now, Winfiekl Scott, use well thy nerve ; 

This is no sportive task ; 
If thou, thyself, shall see the night, 

'Tis much of Fates to ask. 

And well thou prov'st thy val'rous soul ; 

Thy lines stand firm and fixed ; 
Which but for thee and words of thine 

Had with red earth been mixed. 

But soon the cloud of Indian braves, 

The wood absorbs again ; 
Yet ever more that vengeful force 

Hangs round the wooded plain. 

And other help these good friends give, 

They keep the highway clear, 
And word is so to Chippewa sent 

— Of battle waging here. 

The mid-day hour is now long past ; 

Converging troops are met — 
Calm Sheaffe is on the table land 

At place himself had set. 

From far Fort George he has his men ; 

Of Forty-Ninth those few, 
Who first had made that struggle fierce 

To do what none could do. 

From Chippewa now a regular force 

Pour in with soldiers' zeal 
And dauntless good militia troops, 

Whose hearts these hard fates feel. 

Brant's band had been all day at hand ; 

A subtle deadly foe : 
And Norton now brings other bands 

In paints of gaudy show. 

Now Sheaffe his various force arrayed ; 

First Red Coats take their place : 
It makes the blood run fire to see 

Their gallant martial grace. 

These troops have fought o'er half the world 
No men more proud than they ; 

They march with readiest step to death, 
As if to scenic play. 

Next Loyalists take place abreast, 

Inornate is their host ; 
No handsome uniform they wear ; 

Nor measured step they boast. 

Yet they will travel step for step 

All ground the veterans gain ; 
And arms of theirs in that red fight 

Will take e'en redder stain. 

They would not live as coward knaves 
On soil which once was theirs ; 

But while they live their hands shall do 
What freest freeman dares. 

They come from scattered dear loved homes 

To take this soldier's post ; 
And each one here his life devotes, 

Nor thinks too much the cost. 

And feathered Indians come long side ; 

A semi-savage elan, 
They come to vindicate their claim 

To common fame of man. 

Their soul Is filled with grateful sensei 
For words kind Brock had said 

And they will now avenge Ins shade, 
Or they He stark and (lead, 

Chiefs Brant and Norton lead their tribes 
High clamouring for their prey : 

And scarce the chiefs have rule enough 
Their forward course to stay. 

The final deadly strife begins,-— 

Two field gups' horses fly 
Forth on the plaid at fullest speed 

The ranks of foes to try. 
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Their shot, makes dangerous strain at 'east ; 

But Scott steps Until once more, 
And waves, his hat upon his sword 

Ills words his troops restore. 

For loud he calls with chieftain's voice, 

Reminds of country's fame 5 
That here they must by life or death, 

Sustain her splendid name. 

The orders now pass on our lines : 

" Avenge the General slain ; 
Three British cheers ; one musket round ; 

The rest the steel must gain." 

And thrice rang out the wild hurra, 

M™§' roar in fighting' mood ; 
It. rolled for miles far o'er the land : 

The cry of blood for blood. 

Next flashed a blaze from all our front 

Then onward moves the mass ; 
They step to time wdth sounding tread, — 

Earth trembles as they pass. 

The Red Coats gay with levelled steel 

Move on witli martial pace ; 
And stern militia, nerved as high, 

Their equal ground do trace. 

The Indian braves need not the spur, 
But come with whoop and yell ; 

That they have not brave grateful hearts 
No tongue of truth shall tell. 

Scott's men cannot this onset meet — 

They come not here for right ; 
They break, re-form, and break again : 

Then rush in headlong flight. 

And fierce and furious was that charge — 

A tempest's thundrous rain ; 
It rolled the foe like stubble weak 

Along the darkling plain. 

Nor stopped it in its angry sweep 

Till all the hill was crossed ; 
And it had pushed o'er eastern rocks 

The panic stricken host. 

At river side where woods are thick 

A thousand men now hide ; 
One half of these had made good fight, — 

The rest no fight had tried. 

And but for Sheaffe's humanity, 

Which prompt our Indians checked, 

A three-fold bloody tragedy 

The invading force had wrecked. 

Nine hundred men lay down their arms — 
'Twere vain so placed to fight ; 

And grieved and sad they bend to Fate, 
Subdued by Fortune's blight. 

Twelve hundred men on either side 

Upon this field had stood ; 
And foes had fallen full three to one, 

Nor yet their stand made good. 

Our land is free — has proved its power, — 

It holds its rightful own ; 
Our starting point this battle is : 

We here have manhood shown. 

Brave, noble Sheaffe, bright crown is thine : 

Thy valorous sage delay 
Brought victory back to grace our Flag 

When lost had seemed the day. 

And name of Brock shall never die 

While Queenston looks afar ; 
'Twill be in all the onwaid times 

Our upward guiding star. 

Fate gave him two and forty years 

To gain the fame be loved ; 
And ever in that briefer space 

As demigod he moved. 

His fall refined each manly soul 

Of all his mixed command j 
And still he lives in patriot hearts, 

The genius of our land. 

In dying he his Flag bore on- 
Straight on, where glory bade ; 

It faltered not while in his hands, 
Nor on it fell a shade, 

The Spartan King came not from out 

The famous fatal straits ; 
But Greeks from him learned how to die : 

What fame on heroes waits. 

Achilles died In prime of youth, 

The ■ hi. I of Homer's song ; 
Be rather would for glory die, 

Than unknown life prolong. 

Descendants of the Refugees ! 

Think how this field watt red ! 
Think how our fathers fighting hard 

Found here a gory bed I 



If ye shall basely yield your claim 

To your great: heritage, 
How vile and weak, will be the name 

V.e leave to future age I 

"f'he patriot spirits in their graves 
Who died (or country's cause 

Would scorn a kindred with such souls, 
Who know ttqt glory's laws. 

Remember V, E. Loyalists 

The glory ol this hill ! 
flow raged your fathers 'gainst the foe ! 

How stern their patriot will ! 



Ottawa. 



CftOW(;im,f„ 



THE END OF MME. DU BARRI. 



It was 
France. 



the year 1792, and shortly after her return to 
It was evening, and she fat beneath the shelter 



of a myrtle hedge at Luciennes, listening abstractedly to 
the muffled sounds borne on the air from Paris. Footsteps 
approached along the highway ; there was a murmur of 
many voices ; coarse laughter. Startled and alarmed, she 
called aloud : " Brissac !" 

" Le voila," replied a voice, " prends d'abord sa the," 
and they threw over the hedge and at her feet the bleeding 
head of her lover, the Due de Coss£- Brissac. 

After this will it be believed that' this woman, who has 
so often been accused of feebleness, went a fourth time to 
England to carry money to the relugees, and had the 
courage again to resist the efforts made by her friends in 
London to detain her there ' 

Spies followed her. They discovered her intrigues with 
the royalist party; they were witnesses to her interviews 
with M. de Calonne. She recrossed the Channel, returned 
to Luciennes. But what charm cotild this place have for 
her since the night when from behind t*>e myrtle hedge the 
terrible present had been flung at her feet ? All this was 
changed indeed. Every member of that ungrateful com- 
munity whom for fifteen years she had clothed and fed was 
now her enemy. 

An Irishman named Grieves denounced her at the in- 
stigation of the famous negro Zamore. During ten weeks 
she lay imprisoned at Sainte Pelagic before being brought 
up for trial. If the detention was long the trial was short 
enough. She appeared before the Revolutionary tribunal 
on the 7th of December, 1793, and her case went on at the 
same time as that of three-Dutch bankers, a father and two 
sons named Vandenyver, who were accused of some of the 
crimes with which they reproached her. Her defender 
was Chauveaii-Lagarde ; her accuser Fouquier-Tinville. 
She was condemned to death together with, the three Dutch 
bankers. «.«:■■- j . 

When judgment was pronounced she 
cry and fell back insensible. It was 1 1 
Next morning Mine, du Barri was flung i 
with the three Dutchmen, whose com 
ed very evident. She was pale, trer 



pear 



uttered a terrible 
o'clock at night. 
Jto the death cart 
dicity never ap- 
ibling, mad with 
lMs poor woman 
any. one. On 



terror. She had no desire for death, t 
who had never really done harm to 
her way to ■ the scaffold, looking round with her soft, 
beseeching eyes upon the sea of faces that surrounded her, 
she raised her still beautiful white hands, chained together, 
in supplication. She cried out to the people to have pity — 
to spare her life. 

On reaching the place of execution " Encore ua moment.' 
Monsieur le bourreau ! encore un moment ! 9 * * 
are said to have- been her last words; of piteous appeal. 
For the royalist cause she had exposed herself to danger ; 
for her friends she had risked her life j but when death 
came to her in this form, and no one was the gainer, she 
feared it. She was neither saint nor heroine ; only a 
woman. 

Let us draw the curtain over the picture of this beautiful 
and unfortunate woman, whom a French writer well 



lived 



a house with two dot 



One 



describes as having 
by which a page was wont to enter and say in a low, 
respectful whisper; "Madame La Comtesse, voulei-vous 
recevoir le Rot de France ?" The other by which a. 
drunken jailor cried to her : " Lille Vaubermer, suis mot 
a la guillotine !" A, M, Ihivv. 




Kate pRrtsglm, 'me. of the prominent woroe^ artists of 
London, is a, daughter of the great Charles Dfefcen*, and Is 
married to Edward Perugmi, -who h one of Esgkt*?* well 
known painters. Mrs, Persgini Is a geare painter,, whose 
works are in good demand. She has been a regular ex- 
hibitor at the Royal Academy for a number of years. 

*I ' 1 it i- ontaMH U*ii« 

an experience which may be of use to many art Umsot, 
She saw in an ad vertisement that there was to be sold a 
picture attributed to her brush. She went to the sale and 
found that the painting in question, tkewgb agped with her 
name, was not only not her handi work, but was a ** erontte " 
of the most crusty description. On her refusal to let the 
canvas be sold as one of her works, the auctioneer scratched 
out her signature. 

Mr, Lawson has commenced work on Wis, colossal state* 
of Robert Bums, which h destined for Ayr. The again 
feature of the figure is its attitude of conrempistife repose, 
the only movement suggested lying in the slightly raised 
and clenched right hand. No " poetic posse " is attempted, 
simplicity and dignity being infixed upon in every detail. 
The garb is that of a Scottish yeoman. Tie site of She 
statue will be almost opposite the railway station at Ayr. 
It will be fenced round and planted with flowers and stnrobs. 

Two rival plans for a colossal statue of Joan of Arc are 
discussed in France, The Bishop of Vernon asks for con- 



tributions to erect a chapel in 
Orleans should stasd. It is to 
surrendered to her by the Sire > 
carry the sword of St. Catberii 



on 



tne csioss 
the site of 
KiriOoyrL, 
x smrnoan 



knights 
bilious. 



The plan of KL Ft 



It 



a colosss 
St. Mfcl 
pity the i 



.! Maid of 
the castle 
She is to 
led by ter 
more am- 
ass on the 
see tisrsed 
le E'Bgiish 



OXYGEN RAYS IN THE SPECTRUM. 

M, Janssen has given us some valuable information re- 
garding the terrestrial origin of the oxygen rays in the solar 
spectrum. The experiments which he has been enabled to 
make, by using the powerful light given by the idccirie 
lamp of the Eiffel Tower, in conjunction with the Mention 
Conservatory, tend to show that the groups of rays in the 
solar spectrum, due to oxygen, are caused by the oxygen of 
our atmosphere, and not that, of the sun They also prove 
that the rnyi. follow quite a different law from the bands ; 
for Eh* rays, it seems iiultiferent whether a column of gas 
of constant density, or a column equivalent in weight but 
of variable density, be used j for the hands, the absorption 
taking place according to the square of the density, there 
would be required on the surface of the sun an atwospltei ie 
thickness of more than 50 kilometres for their production. 
Sdfitii itttii Jit. 



toward England, to t 
from France. 

A blind sculptor, Vida.1 by name, is among the wtwdets 
of France. He is guided altogether m his work by the 
sense of touch. A dog, horse, hnmas foee, or anything- 
alive or dead, he models with as mmfih ease as any of the 
dozens of Parisian sculptors wbo still retain the faculty of 
sight. From 1 85 5 to 1875, Yid*l received, it is said, mane 
medals than any other exhibitor of works in the Paris, art 
exhibition. Many of his works, made in the solitude of 
his perpetual midnight, were at the Paris exMVtios, where 
the blind wonder contended is bis friend lj rivalry with his 
less unfortunate brother artists. 

Decorative art has lost a valiant soldier in the Cosimea- 
datore Antonio Salviati, who died at Veoiee a few weeks 
since. Signer Salviati was by profession an advocate, but 
he was passionately devoted to the staidly of the art namt- 
factures. of his native city. He interested himself in par- 
ticular with the fabrication of coloured glass, so long 
carried on in the island of Murano, and tie cognate pro- 
duction of mosaic. It was Salviatrs great honour and 
glory to revive in our time which had become a moritowl 
art ; and he worked not so mn-ch for profit as to vindicate 
the celebrity of Venice in the production of that Byzantine 
work which differs widely from the kindred arts of Florence 
and Rome. 

The relations existing between ' Artists and Art Critics ' 
are candidly reviewed by Mr. H. Spietnmn in The Mtga - 
sim <?/ Art. The iatter's position, be says, was never so 
firmly established, and the leaders, of this noble craft will 
ere long receive universal appreciation ; they it is who 
popularise art, not the artists, M;&ny of them are aafitted 
for their posts, but many artists also ate wanting in the 
essentials of their work. Mr, Spfelmaan appeals to 
artists to help the critics by throwing open their studies to 
them that the growth of their work, the purposes they asm 
at, their * artistic codes of morality,' may enable the latter 
to judge with a wider knowledge than exhibited works 
alone could convey. 

The Art A'erirw (Waiter Scott, a* Warwick Lane, Lon- 
don) is a monthly illustrated magatine «sf art, mask and 
letters. The February number contains two noble portraits 
of Browning one taken, we would say, about twenty -live 
yeats ago, and the other (frontispieces not very tang before 
his death. These portraits and a design— in roemoriasn- 
by Harrington Mann, illustrate a poem on the poet by 
Wtllfam Sharp, who visited Canada last summer a poem 
of which it is enough to say that it is not unworthy of the 
theme. We give the opening line and closing starts* - 
Sa, it is w*tl ; what mwi Is there to mourn 1 

f\» lie has built his bating awnnaxM 

Within ihe hearts asid iu the mlno* «C men : 
lha Powers off I its around its b*se have heat. 

The SiresiMis i>r Mcm..,s > , tv,ir fsMthftg* fc*?ta, 
HeMd* aa reach* Bft ham t« its rise. 

It hath fauodatleaa. wire i It riudt not pas*. 
The ruin tMf time n&ait it » •'.'•«■' ^hn-il mtc 

Til! the last wtttd shall wither the last grass- 
Nay, while aniii's Hopes, fan*. Dream* and Aiames 

Uplift his, soul u> t»ini«Mtah>y. 
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What the Recamier Preparations are 
and why they are to be used. 
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HUMOUROUS. 



Miss GABBLE : I fcave had that parrot for 
three months ww, and it bas newer spofcen a 
wwni yet. CaUer ; Perhaps yoo have sever 
giver, it a chance, 

A FOKBQOKE COKCU'SIOS. — "Ah, that 
bnrae was a gallant beast," said Gen. Vane. 

a have seen him at Antietam— be 
scented '.he battle afar.oft* *' Yon bet be did, " 
said Kuhl "if von were on htm." 

SHE trying to give the conversation a lit- 
erary torn) : "What do you think of Marie 
Bad*Mlsc«?" He (who prides himself on 

his general information)—" Kr — excellent 

excellent, but— «r — she's art Lillian Russell, 
you know. 

TsiAts of a Medical Mas. Physician 

(shaking Ms bead): My friend, 1 can do 
notlMDg more for yon. Patient (alarmed) : 
Why, what is the matter, doctor? Physician 
(gteentilyi : Yob don't need any more medi- 
cine. You have quite recovered. 

The Wakiko of the Honeymoon. —He : 
|©w J It's awfully lonesome here, She : Yes. 
We are wonse off tbati RoWnsen Craaoe. 
He : Not so had as that- She: Yes, twice 
m bad. There was only one of him. There 
are two of us— jost twice as lonesome. 

« I don't belie** I am very pjpttlar with 
yow fetter," said Herbert, »d!y. " No," 
she smweteS feankly, " yon are not, 
yon ir'i» it ' i , • "> ilJ d<> to ma/e mm 
like me better?'' •' I don't know of any- 
thing," she answered after some thought, 
"unless you could go away somewhere arid 
die." 

A.n old lady who witnessed a production of 
Tie M. ■ A Venice many years ago went 
again recently to see the $>tory of Hbylock 
etiitcsed upon tfee «a^e. Upon twt return 
h>»esl«s wa. kedhowrf)< 1 it " Wa»J»" 
^ , ■ , . > , „• • a 

up ,st>rrwi sbwse tie fi«t time I s*w : k, but Shy- 
mt "ic» , oniinajy thing be 
was forty years ago, 

Nwwn (to sAwammatt) ; Tlte Rtiwe 
WM *pl*n4Mly this taorrjisg. Choirmaster ; 
Yes, I Havtter mym-M it did, ' MbtMer s I *«» 
glarf t« «se tjtas M»p rs> , ' > i •'■ ' ' • * ;'i 
to rtw important religious w«k, The« i* no 
>, i t u,' f h ft f • ' -t 

master : W«IL no, 1 AoM my n-*. Ymi see., 
Mr, Thumper, I toM Si* choir l»« nigftt that 
ar> '< j 'i 'i ' i 1 to- 

day for the purpose of fff»4ing wwe {food 
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fA NAD IAN 

^ PACIFIC 



A DELIGHTFUL RESORT 

FOR THE 

INVALID OR TOURIST, 

rn a |VI ETC" 
n jut i w r r 

Hot Springs, 

l\ \mm En F^T"^\ ■ 

Charmingly Situated in the 
Heart of the Rockies. 



CANYON OF THE COLUMBIA RIVER, B.C. 



Costly Free Schools. — Immigrant (with 
large flock of children) : I came to this country 
becanse I heard that education here was free. 
Native : My poor man, you were misinformed. 
To educate that family of children in this 
country will bankrupt you. Immigrant : My 
goodness J Are the terms so high ? Native : 
Nothing is charged for the teaching ; but you 
will have to buy about half a ton of new, 
standard, revised improved, and otherwise 
mutilated school books every month or two. 

Real Cause of the Quarrel. 

Sympathizing friend : I am always sorry when 
! hear of there being any discord in a family. 
What caused the trouble between you. and 
your husband ? Wife (gloomily) : A mere 
matter of opinion. Sympathizing friend : 
Absurd ! I should think you would have 
more sense. A mere matter of opinion ! 
Wife : A pinion, I said. A bird's wing for 
my hat, It cost $ao, and he was mad. 
Sympathizing friend : I guess, my dear, it 
wasn't the wing of the bird you quarrelled 
about, but the bill. 

Ei-iscoi'Ai. Kittens, — Small boy : Do you 
want to buy some Presbyterian kittens? 
Minister : Kittens t No ; go along." A week 
later the boy calls at the "Episcopal Rectory" 
arid asks the rector if he wants to buy some 
» Pkeopsl {cittern. Rector replies, « Episcopal 
! itlerwl Why, I never heard of such a thing." 
just then the Presbyterian minister who was 
calling at the house came out and said, " Look 
bet* ! Aren't you the boy that came to my house 
& week ago to sell me some Presbyterian kit- 
MS ? !i Small boy : Yes, sir. Minister ; 
Weli, aren't these the same kittens? Small 
boy ; Yes, sir. Minister : Well, how is it. 
they are Episcopal kittens row > Small 
boy t Why you see when I brimg 'em to you 
they hadn't got their eyes open yet, Bwt 
Presbyterian minister. 




Superb Hotel Accommodation. 
Invigorating Mountain Air. 
Scenery Beyond Description. 



Greatly reduced round-trip rates 
from all Eastern cities. 

Tickets good for six months. 
Ticket Offices at Stations, 266 St. James 
Street, Windsor and Balmoral Hotels. 



fjASTOR-FLUID 

(am iiy „ a 5c pc 

HENRY R. CRAY, Chemist, 
122 SH, LcwrtM* Main Btre*!. 
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HOMESTEAD REGULATIONS. 

AU even numbered sections, excepting 8 and 16, are 
open for homestead attd pre-emptkm entry. 

ENTRY. 

Entry may be made personaily at the local land offtct 
in which the land to be taken is situate, or if the home- 
steader desires, he may, on application to the Minister 
of the Interior, Ottawa, or the Commissioner of Domi- 
nion Lands, Winnipeg, receive authority for some one 
near the local office to make the entry for him. 

DUTIES. 

Under the present law homestead duties may be per 
formed in three ways : 

. Three years' cultivation and residence, during 
which period the settler may not be absent for more 
than six: months in any one year without forfeiting the 
entry, 

u. Residence for three years within two miles of the 
homestead quarter section and afterwards next prior to 
application for patent, residing for 3 months in a habi- 
table house erected upon it. Ten acres must be broken 
the first year after entry, 15 acres additional in the 
second, and 15 in the third year ; to acres to be in crop 
the second year, and 25 acras the third year, 

3, A settler may reside anywhere for the first tw 
years, in the first year breaking 5 acres, in the sect>u< 
cropping said 5 acres and breaking additional 10 acres, 
also building a habitable house. The entry is forfeited 
if residence is not commenced at the expiration of two 
years from date of entry. Thereafter the settler must 
reside upon and cultivate bis homestead for at least six 
months In each year for three years. 

APPLICATION FOR PATENT 
may be made before the local agent, any homestead 
mspstctor, or the intelligence officer at Mededne Hat 
or Qii'Appelie Station. 

Sist months' notice must be given in writing to the 
Commissioner of .Dominion Lands by a settler of his 
intention prior W making application for patent. 

Intelligence odir.es :u,- silual*. 4 at Winnipeg, Qu'Ap- 
peU* Station and Medicine Hat, Newly arrived immi- 
grants will receive, at any of thesis offices, information 
as to the lauds that are open for entry, and tram the 
officers in shams, free of expense, advice and assistance 
in securing land* to suit them, 

A SECOND HOMESTEAD 
„. ay be taken by any one who has received a homestead 
patstttor a certificate of 'recant ill Midst itw, mimleratgned 
by tHeContrntst!ioiiet «>f Doniiuion Lands, upon apuliea- 
sfon Cm patent made by Him prior to the second day o* 
JtJRS, 1SS7. 

Ail eistiimillintatians having relerence to bints into 
liontrot oi the 1 fomhiimi I lovci'mueut, Syii'M ii'-tween the 
eastern boiilidiiry 14 Manituhii ami l.lui I'.uyiiin tloast, 
should It* adll resseri til the He. toiaiy (if ills HcpartBeBt 
of the interiur, Otliiwa, or 10 H, H, Smith, (.uuiniis- 
siotierof Bomittioti I*atsds, Wiuiiipcg, Matiitijb*, 
A. M, BUR<1*8S, 
Dejtuty Minister )' the Ittterfo*. 

UeBitruiietst at the Iiiteritsf , 
Ottawn, Sept, «, 18I9, 



Manufacturers' 
Accident Insurance Company, 

HEAD OFFICE : TORONTO. 

Caipitati < 1*1,000,000. 

President • Rioht Hom. Sis John A. Macdonau) 
Managing- Director : John F. Ecus. 

SELBY &. ROLLAND, MANAGERS, 

Provinces of Quebec and New Brunswick. 

Offices: 162 St. James Street, Montreal. 



MRQUET* FLO0R1N 



- . BY TEES & CO., ••• •'• 
THE DESK MAKERS, 
300 ST. JAMES STREET, MONTREAL 

Inlaid Flooring of every description; Elegant and 
durable. See our REVOLVING BOOKCASES. 
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In a recent article on our .i.iiry industries we 
deprecated the risk, in the new-bom zeal to 
heighten our butter standard, of repeating the 
mistake to which it owed its decline in the case of 
Canadian cheese. That would, we need hardly 
say, be an even more serious blunder (as there is 
so much to lose) than that into which our dairymen 
fell when they allowed cheese practically to mono- 
polise their attention. We are glad to see that our 
prominent cheese-makers are determined to avoid 
that mistake, and for that purpose they have formed 
a distinct organization, to be known as the Ontario 
and Quebec: Cheese-Makers Association. The 
proceedings were opened at Lancaster on the 13th 
inst. by Mr. D. M. Macpherson, of whose remark- 
able career our readers are not unaware. Prof. 
Robertson, the Dominion Agricultural Commis- 
sioner, gave a most interesting address, in which he 
discussed technical points with a lucidity which 
made misunderstanding impossible, even to novices. 
He treated of flavour, and gave some valuable 
hints as to its delicate shades of difference and 
how they originate. A resolution was passed for 
the protection of Canadian cheese against inferior 
counterfeits, and a committee having been ap- 
pointed to nominate officers the following selection 
was made: Messrs. J. A. Ruddick, president, 
Lancaster, Ont; C. C. McDonnell, vice-president : 
Wesley McLeod, secretary-treasurer; A. C. Tracy, 
J. Dixon. A. W. Winters, C. Hollister, J. A. Kin- 
selia. directors. 

in his evidence before the Agriculture and Col- 
onization Committee last week, Mr. John Lowe, 
Depsity Minister of Agriculture, gave an interest- 
ing statement of the immigration of the past year. 
The number of immigrants who arrived by the St. 
Lawrence route in 1889 was 29,591, against ,37,700 
in the previous year. The number of those who 
stated that their destination was Manitoba and the 
North-West was 26,809. Of 38,617 immigrants 
from across the border, 25,521 were set down as 
Canadians returning to Canada. As to the exodus 
from Canada no figures were produced, but Mr. 
Jxwe did not think that the average was more than 
30,000 in the year. The total influx of immigrants 
during the year 1889 was estimated at 91,000, 
The amount spent for immigration purposes was 
$126,000. 

Mr. J/>we called attention to the efforts that 
have been made for years past by the Argentine 
Republic to induce immigrants from Europe to 
mtk in that country. Since the pacification of 
the Indians of the interior and the cessation of 
hostilities with the neighbouring States, the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic has spared neither trouble 



nor expense in filling up its broad expanse of fertile 
land with a thrifty and contented population. The 
system of administration adopted by the Depart- 
ment of* Colonisation is one of the most libera) 
and practical in operation on this continent, and, 
though mistakes have occasionally occurred through 
lack of understanding between agents in Europe 
and the Argentine authorities, the plan on the 
whole worked admirably. In connection with the 
Immigration Bureau there is an Employment 
Bureau, whose duty it is to obtain statistics and to 
keep itself constantly informed as to the demand 
for labour, both skilled and unskilled. The 
National Government receives and boards the 
new-comers for five days after their arrival, and for 
a longer period in case of delicate health or ex- 
cessive poverty. The utmost care is also taken of 
the immigrants on their passage out, every in- 
dividual being allowed sufficient space to ensure 
proper ventilation. Passengers are also supplied 
with all conveniences for toilet, their food is in- 
spected, life preservers are provided, etc. The 
colonists can settle in communities of their own 
race and speech or take land by themselves, which- 
ever they please, and the terms are most liberal. 
Every European nationality is now represented in 
the Republic, so that no settler can fail to feel at 
home. The soil is extremely productive, and the 
natural resources of the country are virtually 
without limit. The climate is one of the healthiest 
in the world, and during the last ten years the 
utmost order prevails. It will thus be seen that in 
the Argentine Republic Canada has no unworthy 
rival. The annual influx is not far from 200,000. 

In reply to an enquiry regarding the Crofters' 
settlement, Mr. Lowe said that if there had been 
any serious complaint from that quarter he would 
surely have heard of it. Of all parts of New 
Canada, there was none that had given more 
marked satisfaction than the district occupied by 
those Scotch immigrants. Prof. Fream spoke of 
their condition, after his last visit a few years ago, 
in the most enthusiastic terms. Early in 1883 
trouble arose among some of the tenants on the 
estate of Lady Gordon Cathcart. Her Ladyship 
offered to assist such of them as chose to begin 
life anew with better prospects to settle on Govern- 
ment lands in Canada. This offer was at first 
accepted by eleven families, and their report was 
so favourable that others hastened to follow. In 
the fall of 1883 Prof. Fream spoke highly of the 
arrangements made foi the new colony, to which 
he subsequently paid two personal visits. He re- 
ceived not only a general expression of content- 
ment but individual testimonies to the character of 
the soil, climate and other advantages, which were 
unmistakable. They had, in fact, everything that 
farmers could desire. " Here," wrote one, " is 
land for the landless, homes for the homeless — the 
beautiful land of the setting sun." '■ The longer I 
am here," said another, '•' the better I like it," and 
these statements could be multiplied. Communi- 
cation was constantly maintained with the old 
country, and when Mr, Colmer ( ' M G., paid his 
visit of inspection last year everything was going 
on satisfactorily. The only pity is that there are 
not more of such settlements. 

From various sources we hear of the infusion of 
new industrial vitality into the Eastern Townships. 
Mr. Joseph Tasse, who lectured recently on 
" Annexation," especially as it would effect the in- 
terests of the people of this Province, was de- 
lighted with the progress of that thriving metro- 



polis, Sherbrookc. Signs of progress were visible 
in all directions ; but what most attracted Mr, 
Tasse 's attention was the perfect harmony that 
reigned between the two sections of the population. 
They had no race or language question. French 
and English, without distinction, occupied the posi- 
tion of prominence and usefulness for which they 
were especially fitted, the mayor, Mr. Chicoyne, 
being a French Canadian and a journalist. We 
learn that a fresh impulse will be given to the 
manufacturing industry of the place by the estab- 
lishment in the city of a branch warehouse oi the 
Massey Manufacturing Company, of Toronto, 
which makes all kinds of fanning implements and 
machinery. The company intend to make Sher- 
brookc a distributing point of the goods for the 
Eastern Townships trade. 



THE LAST OF THE CROWN'S LANDS. 

A Select Committee of the Imperial House of 
Commons is now engaged in investigating a ques- 
tion of considerable interest to colonists. For 
sometime past the people of Western Australia 
have been urging their plea for responsible govern- 
ment. The region, formerly known as the Swan 
River Settlement, has an extreme length from 
north to South of 1,280 miles and a breadth of 
800 miles. Within these limits, embracing an 
area of more than a million square miles, 
there resides a population of about 45,000. It is 
the contrast between the small number of the in- 
habitants and the vast extent of the territory that 
gives the demand for virtual independence of the 
Mother Country its peculiar significance. The 
wishes of the colonists had no sooner been made 
known in England than doubts arose as to the 
wisdom of entrusting half a continent to a mere 
handful of people, not sufficient to constitute a 
third-rate municipality. Western Australia, never- 
theless, has the consensus of all the neighbouring 
colonies in its favour. Queensland, which has 
enjoyed responsible government frcm its first 
creation as a province, has an area of nearly 
700,000 square miles — nearly six times as large as 
that of the United Kingdom When it began its 
career as a self-governing colony, its population 
was still smaller than that of Western Australia 
to-day. Still British statesmen hesitated to sur- 
render the rights of the metropolis to so extensive 
a domain. One after another, nearly all England's 
important possessions beyond the sea, had been 
abandoned to the administration of those who oc- 
cupied them, and if these million square miles 
were given up, she would, notwithstanding her 
mighty empire, be a veritable lackland, as far as 
the use of her far-spreading territories was con- 
cerned. A few thousands of the Queen's subjects 
could close the gates of a continent against 
Britain's superfluous myriads. Before giving the 
Western Australians such a power, the Govern- 
ment deemed it well that the whole subject should 
be carefully considered. 

A bill framed as a compromise received the 
sanction of the House of Lords last year, but it 
was too late to give heed to it in the Lower House. 
A bill substantially the same was introduced a few 
weeks ago by Baron de Worms in the House of 
Commons, It proposes to give the colony respon- 
sible government, with the management and con- 
trol of Crown Lands south of the 36th degree, the 
Home Government reserving the administration of 
the territory north of that limit, and the right of 
subdividing the colony hereafter. The bill also 
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reserves to the Imperial authorities! the righl of 
submitting to Her Majesty any local act prohibit- 
ing the immigration of British subjects, Provision 
is also made for the well-being of the aboriginal 
races by a direct grant from the colonial revenue 
payable to Her Majesty. In urging the advis- 
ability of granting responsible government: to 
Western Australia, small though its population is, 
Baron de Worms reminded his hearers that in 
twenty years the population of Queensland had 
grown from 25,000 to nearly 375,000. besides 
developing its resources at a corresponding rate, 
The progress of Australia, as a whole, had, in- 
deed, been extraordinary, and this progress had 
been mainly attained under the system of self- 
government. He asked the House, therefore, to 
sanction the decision already made by the Legis- 
lature of Western Australia, and to grant the 
colony those powers of self-government which 
would place it on a par with the rest of Australia. 
At the same time he proposed to refer the clauses 
relating to the administration of Crown Lands to a 
largely representative Select Committee. The 
discussion that followed touched on every phase of 
the question, and on almost every interest involved. 
All the speakers but one accepted the principle of 
the bill, though on various grounds. Mr. G. O. 
Morgan thought that if the Colonial Office was 
satisfied, the colony should be granted the change 
that it asked for. Mr. Leighton had entire confi- 
dence in the colonists and would hand the terri- 
tory to them. Mr. W. McArthur maintained that 
the colonists had made Western Australia what it 
is — with its prosperous, handsome towns, its 412 
miles of railway, and nearly 3,000 miles of tele- 
graph, and to them should be entrusted the entire 
responsibility of its future development. Most of 
the other speakers, while favouring the plea for 
responsible government, felt apprehensive on the 
land question and counselled safeguards. Mr. 
Munro Ferguson thought such an area far too vast 
to put in control of so few. Mr. Bryce cited the 
waste of land in the Western States and advised 
caution. Mr. Chamberlain would not impose im- 
migration on the colonists against their will, but he 
objected to the exceptional restrictions that had 
been imposed on British vessels bringing goods to 
the pearl fishery. Sir George Campbell opposed 
the bill in tot a, on the ground that there had been 
insufficient notice, that a Select Committee could 
not give it adequate consideration, and deprecated 
the sanction of the bill by the House without fuller 
information. He severely criticized the action of 
the late Governor, Sir Napier Broome, in support- 
ing the measure in the press, and held that it was a 
Governor's duty to stand up for British interests — 
a view which, with Sir George's other theories, Mr. 
W, A. McArthur condemned. As one of the few 
members who had any practical experience of 
colonial, life, Mr. McArthur valiantly defended the 
right of Western Australia to complete self-govern- 
ment and full control of its territory, not for its 
own sake merely, but as a portion of what is 
destined to be a great federation, whose growth 
and progress could not be checked, Finally the 
bill was read a second time and referred to a 
select committee. 

The fact that such a handful of people should 
have laid the foundations of such a self-governing 
community, built two handsome cities ami several 
thriving towns, constructed railways and developed 
various resources and a trade of over $7,000,000, 
is evidence of the superiority of the present to the 
old colonial system. 'That the otln r colonies make 



common cause with Western Australia shows that, 
however they may delay taking the final step, 
Australians look upon their island-continent as 
their own, and will dispute any limitations to their 
control of it. The controversy on the land ques- 
tion may recall to some of our older readers the 
years when Canada was still subject to the dicta- 
tion of Downing street, and, though the reluctance 
of some of the speakers in the debate to surrender 
so vast a tract to the keeping of 45,000 people is 
not suprising, the almost unanimous recognition of 
the colony's right to self-government marks a 
generosity in British colonial statesmanship which 
was once deplorably exceptional. 



DISTINGUISHED WOMEN. 



[From an unpub1i«he<l paper red by Prof P Deny* before the Sr. 
Thomas Literary Society, Belleville.] 

" Ye fair, heaven's kindest, noblest gift to man. 
Adorned with every charm and every grace ; 
The flame your forms inspire let virtue fan, 
And let the mind be lovelier than the face." 

It is with feelings not unmingled with diffidence 
I have set to myself the task of discoursing for a 
few moments upon woman. I feel the responsi- 
bility I assume. Woman is a being we revere. 
She is a deity before which all mankind bows. 
She watches over our cradle, sustains our man- 
hood, and imparts the last kiss on our dying brow. 
Bonaparte, Hannibal, Csesar, Wellington, have 
filled the world with their names, yet their exploits 
are written in letters of tears, of blood, of desola- 
tion We vaunt their courage, bravery and skill, 
although these qualities meant death to thousands. 
Not so with thee, kind, tender, affectionate woman. 
Thy sway is in gentleness ; thy force in virtue ; 
thy power in love. I bow before thy courage in 
adversity, thy faithfulness in attachment, thy ex- 
cellence in domestic worth. In whatever sphere 
thou art placed, from the throne to the humblest 
abode, in the mansion of the rich or the asylum of 
the poor, whether swaying the sceptre of power or 
ministering to the needy, we find thee just, true, 
laborious, patient, trusty, devoted, loving. These 
virtues are thy crown. They are thy glory ! 

1 see woman in the home. I see her in liter- 
ature and in arts. I see her on the battle field and 
in the rescuing lifeboat. I see her on the throne, 
and here permit me to thank God that so good, so 
noble, so gracious a sovereign as 300,000,000 of 
loyal subjects or more can boast, was reserved for 
our day, and pray that Her Majesty be long spared 
to our respect, our fidelity, our affection. 

Woman is, primarily, a being who loves. This 
sentiment springs from her goodness. Madame de 
Sevigne' has said : " The true mark of a good 
heart is its capacity for loving." She can also 
hate, no doubt, but this only when she has been 
wronged. She can likewise listen. The eyes of a 
true, sincere woman, will brighten with pleasure or 
sadden with pity, according as what you relate is 
joyous or sorrowful. Man is never so confident as 
when conscious of her support. Donoso Cortis 
has said : " When God, full of love for man, wished 
to bestow upon him a first gift, He gave him 
woman to bestrew his path with flowers and 
illumine Ids horizon," 

I have spoken of the home. What, indeed, 
would it be without the warm, loving presence of a 
mother, or wife, or sister ? Woman is the angel of 
our fireside. She is the sun round which man 
revolves. Although accounted the weaker vessel, 
she is the great social force. Her kindly word of 
encouragement, her tender sympathy in trouble, 
her devotedness and affection is what keeps man 
up in the struggles of life. She is his help-mate. 
// n'v a pas de sat metier. All honest work is noble. 
In the humblest recess of domestic life the daily 
labour well accomplished acquires infinite value, 
" The path of duty is the way to g'tory," 

And no other. Nor will the vexations incident 
upon everyday routine sensibly affect a true spirit 
of ambition, Genius is not bent by difficulties, 
but made more enduring and. resplendent. You 
harden metal by beating ; you polish it by rubbing. 
It was in prison Cervantes wrote Don Quixote. 



Milton wrote his immortal work when totally blind, 
Mrs, Stowe composed the greatest American novel 
while engaged in active household duties. 

In literature and arts, woman has won roost 
enviable honours. Time will permit only a pass- 
ing mention of a few of those who have cast 
lustre on their sex no less than on letters. With 
national pride, I may \mrS%'A\» be permitted to put 
first on record the name of Madame de Sevigne. 
Her beauty, her wit, her social tact, hex brilliant 
erudition give her, perhaps, a prior claim. These 
many traits were more than enough to make lovers, 
and distinguished men flock and sigh, around her. 
But her absolute devotion to her children., after her 
husband's death, was the one ruling passion of her 
affectionate heart. Upon her letters rests a fame 
that time will only serve in making more secure. 
Mrne. de Stack the " Rousseau in petticoats," may 
perhaps be given next place. She was brought up 
with great rigour. Her writings on the enormities 
of the revolution brought her Napoleon's disfavour. 
She was ordered to leave Paris, and subsequently 
France, To have inspired with fear even a Bona- 
parte reveals sufficiently this woman's genius and 
power. Her best production is probably her 
" Dix Annees d'Exil." Charlotte Bronte, the im- 
mortal author of " Jane Eyre f Hannah More, the 
friend of the great Garrick, of Reynolds and 
Burke ; George Sand {Madame Dudevant), Mary 
Hutchinson, the poet's companion ; Lady jane 
Grey, the queenly scholar, are representative names 
in the galaxy of brilliant women. In going over 
some of the names of notable women, I cannot 
omit that of Rosa Bonheur. whose brush brought 
her undying renown. Another name which cannot 
be overlooked, and one which a Canadian can 
mention with particular pride, is that of Madame 
Albani. Ranking with Patti and the world's most 
distinguished vocalists, her name is synonymous 
with highest attainment in the art of song. The 
many marks of friendship bestowed on her by the 
Queen for her amiability of person no less than 
her charm of voice, reflect creditably on all 
Canada. 

Among those famous in the annals of heroism 
rank prominently Joan of Arc and Grace Darling. 
Let us hope the initial steps now being taken by 
Mgr. Pagis for the glorification of the young maid 
of Orleans may be crowned with entire success. 

Kingdoms have never been more prosperous 
than under woman's sway. Maria Theresa was the 
greatest ruler Austria ever had. Encouraging 
education and the arts and agriculture, and using 
tier gifts and qualities for the greater welfare 
of her subjects, no monarch was ever more re- 
gretted. Small families were not fashionable in 
those days. She had sixteen children, all bom in 
twenty years, whom she brought up with much 
care as to their health, but without caprice or 
pride. What shall we say of the noble queen to 
whom we owe, in a measure, the discovery of this 
continent ? We all know that Columbus, after a 
fruitless appeal to King John II of Portugal, re- 
paired to Spain to have his cause espoused and 
the means provided for his projected discovery. 
Here also he encountered much opposition from 
the nobles, and had no hopes till Isabel, becoming 
impressed with the feasibility of the scheme, fur- 
nished the great navigator with funds out of her 
own personal resources. She had already daunted 
the Moor and brought peace to Seville. Her 
reign was one of matchless splendour and wisdom, 
and, while some have blamed the severity of her 
government, the verdict of the nation and the 
world accords her a front place among die best 
and greatest rulers, 

I "cannot conclude without another brief refer- 
ence to the most sovereign lady who, with so much 
grace, presides to-day over the greatest empire the 
world has seen Faithful spouse, loving mother, 
accomplished woman, possessing every social and 
5 bow before her personal worth 



domestic virtui 
no less than h> 



royal dignity. 



I laving now sat on 



the thrcme longer than any other English monarch 
except two (George lib and Henry HI.), we 
desire to wish Her Majesty, and all true women of 
whom she is such a perfect type, continued health, 
prosperity and happiness. Upon woman rests the 
nation. Long live woman ! God save the Queen I 
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Fort Simmon.— This engraving shows oil the left the 
post and wharf of the Hudson's Bay Company, The post 
was erected in 1834, and has seen many it stirring spectacle 
in the days when the Indians were still numerous and 
ferocious. " At the back of the Indian village may be seen 
[he Methodist Mission, which has civilised the people to 
the number of about 700, The building with a spire, by 
the waterside, is a fire hail, raised by the Indians, who also 
bash the little trestle bridge to Village Island, from whence 
the view is taken. They have since erected a drill shed 
which cost $2,500. 

Fort Simpson, from Rear of Village. — This view, 
taken from the back of the villace, shows Village Island, 
with its cemetery full of marble monuments, the splendid 
harbour, which will probably be the terminus of the next 
transcontinental railway, and, in the distance, the moun- 
tains of the Alaska coast, 16 miles away. The lower 
picture represents the interior of the Hudson's Bav post — 
the residence on the right and the store beyond, both strong 
log buildings. 

Fort Simpson, Looking Across the Head of the 
Bav.— The chief mountain in the river is McNeill, probably 
named after the first captain of the first steamer of the 
North Pacific, the venerable " Beaver," which for 50 years 
gathered her cargoes of furs at the various stations, and 
foaght Indians, and ran on reefs all through the middle of 
the century. Mount McNeill, 4,300 feet, is the Ararat of 
this region, and is the place where, according to the Indian 
traditions, the survivors of the great deluge landed. 

The Head ok Lynn Canal. — This is the extremity of 
the inland waters of the great Archipelago of the N. W. 
Coast. From here to Puget Sound extend a thousand 
miles of extraordinary scenery, channels that would belt 
the world, fully thirty thousand islands, and a score of 
gigantic fiords penetrating the Cascade Range for upwards 
i of a hundred miles. From this point it is but thirty miles 
I to the navigable waters of the Yukon system, and as it is 
about the 59th parallel of north latitude there is no night 
in midsummer and very little day in midwinter. 

A Gathering of 560 Indians at Tsa-wa-tee, 
Travelling on one of Her Majesty's Gunboats. — 
In the background may be seen some of the majestic slopes 
of the Cascade Mountains, for the fiords of the British 
Columbia coasts penetrate into the very heart of the 
system. This scenery has hitherto defied the e flbrts of the 
photographer, and has never been portrayed by any artist. 
The heights are so near and the snow so glaring that photo- 
graphy is completely baffled. An area of the sea a mile 
or two broad, two hundred fathoms deep, and shut in 
directly by mountains of a mile and a half of vertical 
height, presents features of a scenery not approached in 
grandeur elsewhere. 

Women with Artificially Deformed Skulls, 
QtrATSijeo Sound, West Coast of Vancccver Island. 
— It is customary among the Vancouver tribes, which are 
still almost entirely savage and heathen, to deform the 
skulls of female infants during the first year or two. 
Slaves are not so treated, as the deformity signifies social 
standing. The deformity varies in the several tribes, s«me 
being dome-headed, and some flat headed. It does not 
appear that the brain is seriously injured by the practice. 
Some of die women here are painted (black or red), which 
is commonly done to keep oil flies and mosquitoes, and to 
preserve the skin. A blackened face with women is a sign 
of mourning, and among men, of war. 

Toronto Ukiyusity Baseball Club. — Baseball in 
its present highly developed form presents few features of 
rmrntlMuiW't to the old English game of rounders from 
which it claims honoured descent. In the States it has 
risen to the unquestioned dignity of unrestricted national 
preference, holding equal sway with the son of the bumble 
artizan or that of the commercial magnate. The distinc- 
live traits and governing impulses of a people can often be 
discerned by a close study of the field of play. Cricket 
reflect* the sturdy, undenting character of- the mighty 
British host, and baseball ah faithfully portrays the domin- 
ant feature* of American life, in the present bustle and 
harried activity of absorbing commercial concerns, the 
American cannot afford to lounge through a two days' 
game of cricket, and therefore hi* plastic power of inveti- 
lion ha* adopted something conformable with surrounding 
conditions. As every day he is confronted with emer- 
gencies brooking no delay, a* every day his mind is called 
upon to decide with lightning rapidity upon some bu-iness 
venture of dazzling prospective, so in his national gam<- no 
time is given for dallying, the play Idling decidedly fan arid 
affording full facilities for the training <«id display of qnlt.k 
willed act ion. In time to come, when the national pulse 
beats more slowly, when the feverish anxiety for shekel* 
has somewhat abated, a less speedy game will no doubt be 
substituted to accord with modifier) 1, o,.i,t , but until 
thea baseball will certainly hold its vantage ground, 
Wk*», a few year* bask, eftvm were made to introduce 
baseball *» a worthy aspiraut i-n the patronage of the 
•AUtiti sfevou** of Twottto U«ivei*uy, the foreign im- 
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pollution was not greeeted with that cordial hospitality 
usually extended to wholesome pastimes by college men. 
No very kindly feelings were evinced for a game so de- 
cidedly "of Yankee origin, whose exponents were in the 
main confined to professionals, and whose record could 
not claim the proud traditions and wealth of associa- 
tion that pertain to cricket, and even football. Baseball 
did not come with the stamp of oW-cotintrv approval to 
recommend it to these who, in matters of choice, were still 
powerfully influenced by conservative attachments for any- 
thing of a pronounced English flavour. The attitude of a 
university towards a game is to be considered of prime im- 
portance", as affecting not merely its popularity, but its 
very existence ; lor it is well known that the newly invented 
pastime's longevity is determined by the reception accorded 
it in the college world. The fact, therefore, that Ontario's 
provincial university has unmistakably taken baseball under 
its sheltering wings is significant of its future success in 
Ontario, as it may be reasonably expected that Queen's, 
Victoria and other colleges will follow suit, and that a pro- 
vincial, inter-collegiate league may be called into existence 
at no distant date. Last year the 'Varsity Club eclipsed 
all its former efforts by boldly venturing on a tour to the 
States. With true Canadian ambition, the club was 
desirous of tackling the Yankee at his national pastime 
in his native stronghold. The trip was a happy success, 
only one defeat being encountered at the hands of the Ameri- 
cans, viz., from Brown University. This reverse, however, 
did not operate as a check to the spirited enthusiasm of the 
Canadian collegians; for, although the Brown-'Varsity 
game at Providence was called in the eighth inning to 
allow the visitors to connect with a train, on which they 
travelled all night and until noon of next day in order to 
arrive at Ithaca for the contest with Cornell University, 
and, although they were necessarily fatigued with their long 
ride, they had sufficient energy left to administer a sound 
drubbing to their opponents. The other victories were at 
Peterborough, Cobourg, Oswego, Kingston and Lockport. 
The game with Amherst University was prevented by rain, 
and at Gait the 'Varsity men left the field through dissatis- 
faction with the decision of the home umpire. The tour, 
therefore, resulted in six wins, two defeats and one game 
drawn. The club will take a more extensive tour this 
year, and will probably arrange dates with Kingston, 
Ottawa College, Montreal, and the Universities of Ver- 
mont, Amherst, Brown, Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Phila- 
delphia, Wesleyan and Columbia. — S. D. S. 

Tsa-wa-tee, a Village at the Head of Knight 
Inlet, of the Kwagiutl Nation. — Cannibal rites have 
been practised within recent years at this very remote 
village. On the right is the range of huts in strong con- 
trast to the Haida houses. Above the nearest a tall crest 
pole may be seen, and on the left the roof-tree and a column 
of an old and now ruined chief's house. 

Miss Annie Lampman, Pianiste. — The talented young 
Canadian whose portrait is given in this number of the 
Dominion Illustrated, was born in the fair Province of 
Ontario, in the village of Morpeth, County of Kent, where 
her father, an English Church clergyman, resided. Miss 
Lampman at an early age showed remarkable talent for 
music, and after receiving the best tuition it is possible to 
obtain in this country, spent two years in Leipzig under the 
instruction of that finest of piano masters and distinguished 
critic, Herr Martin Krause. During these years she made 
such advance that she was able before leaving Germany to 
appear in concert before what must be considered the most 
severely critical audience in the world. The unprejudiced 
criticisms of the Leipzig papers show that her playing was 
not found wanting in any respect. Her style is exceedingly 
pure, possessing the qualities of vigour and vivacity, and 
her tone is remarkable for strength and clearness. Since 
her return to Canada she has given concerts in Quebec and 
Ottawa with a success corresponding to her nature, gifts 
and conscientious devotion to her art. F, Pfohl, the musi 
cal critic of ihe Leipzig Tageblatt, wrote a notice of Miss 
lampman in that journal, in the course of which he said : 
** Miss Lampman proved herself to be a richly endowed 
and thoroughly schooled pianiste, who combines clearness 
of execution and rhythmic precision with a delicate touch 
and full tone. The A minor concerto of Oreig, with its 
piquant rhythms in their bold characteristic setting was 
played by the pianiste with a fineness and a smoothness in 
the passage which one rejoiced at the more as sensational 
bravura remained in the background. This extremely 
praiseworthy performance was followed by a veritable gem 
of execution— crystal clearness and warmth of feeling dis- 
tinguished Miss Lampman's rendering of the Hondo of 
Bach. It rippled as refreshingly as a mountain stream. 

She played the Nocturne (B major) Chopin, 

with delightful tenderness, and a really poetic conception. 
The expressive cantilena which was conjured from the 
Bluthner Orarid, marks out an appointed path for the young 
pianiste's talent. She can become a Chopin player of the 
first rank, That her individuality is shown to best advan- 
tage in the tender and delicate, was again made evident in 
Li jit'l l'arapbi»n: of Mendelssohn's Wedding March, 
where the episode of the Elves was played with an unusual 
lightness of touch, giving it a sprightly faniastk- character. 
The audience bestowed hearty applause on the excellent 
pianiste." Bernhard Vngel, la the S'achi Lltteu ; Bernard 
Sen l« 1 iieh, in the tiimentt AmtigH', of the wuneeity, and 
c, keinhold, in the tlttltetcht Zetiuttg, wrote equally fav. 
ourable critiques of Miss Lainpuian's execution. The 
< uii ietniii pies» has justly hailed her since her return as a 
gifted daughter of I anuda, who is a wiedit to her mother- 
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land. Miss Lampman U a sister of" Archibald Lampman, 
author of" " Among the Millet," a review of which, from 
the London Aeaaemy, appeared not long since in firg 
Dominion IllHstkatbb. 

Archibald Lampman, --Archibald. Lampman was born 
on the seventeenth of November, 1861, at the little village 
of Morpeth, on the shore of Lake Erie. Situated in the 
County of Kent, on what is known as the Talbot road, 
the poet's birth-place is in the very garden of Canada, sur- 
rounded on every side by productive farms and rich fruit 
lands. His parents were both of German families which 
came to New England in the middle of the last century. 
At the outbreak of the War of Independence his father's 
family removed to Canada. They were staunch tj, E, 
Loyalists, and took an active part in the war of 1812. His 
mother was a Gesner, of the Gessner and Stewart families, 
well known in Nova Scotia. Mr. Lampman's father is a 
Church of England clergyman, and in the course of events 
he was removed from Morpeth in 1886, and was sent to the 
parish of Perry Town, in the County of Durham. This 
seemed like desolation after the richness and beauty of the 
County of Kent, and after a sojourn of about a year the 
place was found so uncongenial that the family, which now 
consisted of one boy and three girls, removed to Gore's 
Landing, on Rice Lake. Although this place may have 
been undesirable in some respects, it had the advantage of 
beautiful scenery, and it is doubtless responsible for some 
of Mr. Lampman's finest work. Here schooling was com- 
menced at a private institution. After attending this 
school for some time he afterwards attended a public school. 
The family could never be considered well off, and it is 
chiefly owing to his mother, a woman of high ideals and of 
rare energy and bravery, that young Lampman was enabled 
to enjoy the best educational advantages that the country 
afforded. In 1876 he was sent to Trinity College school, 
Port Hope, which is modelled after the English public 
schools, and which is a preparatory institution for Trinity 
College, Toronto. Here he was very successful, taking 
many prizes, and in his last year was head boy at the 
school. In 1879 he entered Trinity College, Toronto, and, 
aided by the scholarships he obtained, he remained there 
until 1882, when he took the degree of B.A. with honours. 
At Trinity he was always foremost in literary matters, 
editing the college paper, writing constantly in both 
prose and verse for that and another college journal. 
After graduating, Mr. Lampman accepted the assistant- 
mastership of the Orangeville high school, and although 
fitted for such a position by his learning, he found the 
trials of the post unbearable. In January of 1883 he re- 
ceived an appointment in the Post Office Department, and 
removed to Ottawa, where he continues to reside. In 1887 
he married Maud, youngest daughter of Edward Playter, 
M.D. From the time of his removal to Ottawa his literary 
activity commenced, and he has ever since continued com- 
posing, and from time to time contributes to the Canadian 
literary paper, The Week, and the American magazines. 
In December, 1888, his first collection of poems, entitled 
" Among the Millet," was published.— D. C. S. 

John Richard Hall, Esquire, Secretary of the 
Department of the Interior. — Mr. J. R. Hall, whose 
portrait, from a photograph by Topley, is published else- 
where in this issue, is the only son of the late G. B. Hall, 
Esquire, Judge of the County Court of Peterborough, by 
his wife, Elizabeth, daughter of the late Rev. Richard 
D'Olier (Olier de Verneuil). He was born at Peterborough, 
Ont., on the 13th August, 1847, and was educated at 
Dublin, Ireland. He was employed in the Finance De- 
partment of the Canadian Government from 1865 to 1871, 
when he resigned to engage in farming near Peterborough. 
He was subsequently employed by the Government on the 
harbour survey at Port William. He re-entered the Civil 
Service in 1873 in the Department of Justice, and was 
private secretary to the Minister of Justice from 187810 
18S1. On the reorganisation of the Department of the 
Interior, consequent upon the retirement of Mr. Lindsay 
Russell, in 1883. Mr. Hall was appointed Secretary of the 
Interior, succeeding Mr. A. M. Burgess, who was appointed 
Deputy Minister. Mr. Hall is one of the most capable 
departmental secretaries in the service. 

The Cocker Spaniels "Brant" and "Mike."— 
The Brant Cocker Kennels, owned by Mr. Chas. M. 
Nelles, include nearly twenty of" the prettiest little dogs in 
America. Every one of these is a prize winner of some 
pretention, while no less than three of them hold the proud 
title of champion. These are "Brant," "Mike" and 
"Jim W." 'Ihe first mentioned, •' Brant," is a>i exceed- 
ingly handsome little fellow, with a long list of prises, 
among which are the following i First and three specials, 
Buffalo, 1887; first, Newark, N.J., 18S7 ; first, Provi- 
dence, R.L, 1887; first, Boston, 1887! championship, 
New York, Philadelphia and Detroit, 1887 (four specials at 
the latter) ; championship, Uliea. New York, Boston, 
Buffalo, SyrACUM and London, 1888 j championship, St. 
Paul, Minn., 1880, At London, Ont,, in t888 he also 
won a special prise for the championship of Canada, 
" Mike " is also it beauty, and claims to have the heaviest 
leather of any cocker in America. While he hits not won 
at, many prises as " Brant," yet he has done hU share in 
upholding the honour of his kennel. Among his prise* 
aie: Him, St. Paul, Minn., and first, Milwaukee, 1887; 
3iul, LUica; lirst and special, Philadelphia; first and 
.peeed, Philadelphia; 1st and special, St, Paul, and chant 
pioimhip, Baltimore, 1K8S ; championship, Chicago, 1889 s 
eluimpiouahip, Toronto, t88y. 
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Robert Browning. 

Some time ago, our good and gifted friend and 
ever welcome contributor, Pastor Felix, addressed 
a circular note (to speak diplomatically) to several 
of the powers, poetic and critical, on both sides of 
the border, the substance of which is comprised in 
this communication to our meritorious contem- 
porary, the Transcript Mmthiy of Portland, 
Maine : 

I have requested from a number of my friends a free, 
brief, pointed expression of their view of Browning's 
poetry. The responses are given below, and furnish an in- 
teresting and comprehensive thesaurus of critical opinion 
on the subject. The least catholic may find something to 
content him in the great poet who no longer listens to such 
a mingling of reprobation and applause as the critics of our 
generation accord him ; if one may not affect "Sordello," 
or "The Ring and the Book," he may none the less delight 
in such perennial poetic glories as "Evelyn Hope" and 
" Herve Riel." It seems to me that when all exceptions 
are taken, there is yet a clear residuum of more healthy 
vigour to stimulate the nobler part of his reader, than can 
be found elsewhere in the great body of modern verse. 
Among those who are willing to acknowledge their appre- 
ciation of, and indebtedness to, the author of the " Drama- 
tic Lyrics," must stand Pastor Felix. 

To the appeal of Pastor Felix a few responded, 
but before the-judgments were given to the world, 
the great poet had passed away. As some of the 
sharers in this " Symposium " are known, at least 
by reputation, to our readers, we have thought that 
it might be worth while to reproduce what they 
have said on a subject which is now more interest- 
ing than ever. 

King's College, Windsor, N.S., Dec. if, 1889. 
Cher Confrere, — . . . .1 could not satisfac- 
torily define my present position in regard to Browning in 
anything less tlian an essay, — and in regard to my present 
position, I am not at all sure that it is the right one. I 
don't want to make a presumptuous judgment. This 
known, you may say for me, that I believe Browning to be 
a truly great poet who has wilfully obscured his gift in the 
effort to" be startlingly original in expression. He. is bandi- 
capped by Us /ad ; but, fortunately, is strong enough to 
carry his handicap. I know, to a certainty, of his having 
made use of words in his verse because they caught his 
fancy by their strangeness ; when, in reality, he did not at 
all apprehend their meaning. In one notable instance the 

result is lamentable as some will doubtless perceive if 

they study minutely the closing paragraphs of " Pippa 
Passes." It also seems to me that the Browning of the 
Browning Societies is not the Browning that will live. 
Browning, the psychological analyst, will not be as tower- 
ing a figure in the eyes of posterity as Browning, the poet, 
will be. In most of the elaborate works with which the 
societies wrestle delightedly, Browning, the poet, quite 
fails to emerge from the mass of curious and contorted ut- 
terance under which Browning, the psychological analyst, 
has perversely buried him. Browning hath done Browning 
grievous wrong. But the singer of " Ab, Vogler" and 
of "Saul," of "In a Gondola," "Evelyn Hope" and 
" Prossptee," and a score more of unique and insurpassable 
lyrics, the inspired dreamer of " Childe Roland," the 
master and the seer who strengthens and guides us in 
"Rabbi Ben Ezra," the dramatic creator of " Luria" and 

the " Return of the Druses," it seems to me that it would 

be mere farce to question seriously the in) mortality of his 

fame ' Chari.es G. D. Roberts. 

No, S Washington Ave., Toronto, Jan, 22, 1890, 

Mr dear Ms. L , . , , . There lias never 

been, nor ever will be, an Englishman absent from home 
whose heart has not welled up with rich tears in loving re- 
cognition of 

'* (.) t« be In England, new cntu April's there !" 

and the picture, bo softly yet vividly thrown upon the 
canvas— 

" Ami whoever waken in Kitgktr.cl seen some morning unaware— " 

(He has not looker) for it, lie has dimply found it so, ) 

" Thst 1 he imvf-iit trmi^liw nm\ tin; bn!ish-wr.Hid sheaf 
tUfimi tiiii ciii! ■ires i>»!i- ore in tiny lent. 
White this chaffinch *ing» 011 ilia ' sircliiiid bough ' 
In En^liwtWnmv i" 

And tin: poet prepares you f»r something rate, unci, from 
Ac 'tweed to the Dart, not a being who has heard it but 
will recognize : 

" An-! alter April, when May follows, 
A«4 tilts while threat build*, unit nil die swiillnw* I— 



(<t(/ the swallows, mind, the chimney-wallow, the swift, 

the martin, alt,—) 

" Hark, when my MoMomed pmmw I" die hedge 
Putins to the field suni Bcatlers on the cluvcf 

BtoWKtm* snd dewdrou". id the bent spray's <;>%«-— 

'I bill's tile wive tlmtfllt ; !ui rilngrs •:?;*'.;b soti% twi'.:<; riwrr, 
Lest you should think be never cnnkl recapture 
J be first fine, careleK* rapture 1" 

Nothing can be more delicate than the splendid praise con- 
veyed in the words, "he never could recapture," etc. 
And the homesickness in the poet's disdain of the "gaudy 
melon-flower." He says half-apologetically, as it were, 

" And though the field look rough with heavy dev.', 
And will he gay when iKiomii.te wimbe* ariev/ 

The buucreu}>s, the litt'e children'* rloner, 

Far brighter than tins gundy m<;bn~fk?wer," 



In "James Lee's Wife" are hidden a mine of jewel*, 
not for the psychologist alone," but for the humanitarian, — 
for him who would not only make the world better, but 
would learn how to do it wisely ; yet. the jewels must be 
sought, they are not lying on the surface. 

" Yet here nre wc two : we have love, house enough, 
With the field, there, 
'J his bouse of four r- otns, that field red and rough, 

1 bough it. yield there 
For the rabbit that robs, scar, e a binds ' r a bent ; 
If a magpie a'ight, now, it seems an event ; 
And ihey troth will he gone at November's rebuff. 
But why must cold spread ': — " 

(Why should the material impress and impose itself on the 
spiritual ?) 

"• -but whercf re ' ring charge 

To the spirit 

God meant should male His with an infinite range, " 

(should enjoy vast kingdoms of resource, mental and 
spiritual,) 

" — And inherit 
His power to put life in the darkness and cold ?" 

Here is the lesson : 

" O live, and love worthily, bear and be bold ! 
Whom Summer made friends of let Winter estrange '!" 

(Shame on you, an immortal being, with infinite powers of 
spiritual attainment, if you do.) 

For a lesson so simply expressed that he who runs may 
read, take " Gold-Hair," with its sermon, beginning Can 
to 28: 

" Why T deliver ibis horrible verse." 

And again, for a pure, plain bit of delightful description, 
the " Meeting at Night." And then, again, " Pisgah 
Sights." All of them for a study. 

(Mrs.) Sarah Anne Curzos. 

HernEWOOD, Alberton, P.E.I. , Oct. 1st, 1889. 
My dear Pastor, — ... I said something in a 
previous letter about Robert Browning ; about both 
Brownings. What is poetry and what its region ? Is it to 
raise to a higher tone of natural feeling, and to brighten 
and intensify the mental faculties of feeling, such as vision 
and hearing, rapidity of perception and comparison, as be- 
comes necessary for that higher region where the atmos- 
phere is so rare, yet so placid ? So far from there being 
distortion of ideas or of vision in the mystic sphere of 
poetry, there is a clearer, as well as a wider, view of 
things that be — as from the summit of a heaven-kissing hill. 
Sunlight and harvest-moonlight show to the visual eye the 
well-defined outline of a near scene; and the poetic eje 
extends the range to a farther vhta, equally well defined. 
1 n the ideal region of poetry, the atmosphere being brightet , 
the lights are higher and the shadows deeper, — the associa- 
tions connected with light and shade (visual or moral) are 
consequently more brightly vivid, or more darkly intense. 
That is all. There is no distortion in this, but the con- 
trary. In brief, poetry is everyday vision not strained by 
violent contrasts, but sublimated, cleared, intensified. 
When mists rise it. is time to come down from the empy- 
rean. But what shall we say when the air is made lurid 
and murky with the smoke of fireworks? The angels of 
the scene then become gnomes jumping through paper 
hoops amid the whiz of Catherine wheels < it is poetry no 

longer, but spectacular,- the afterpiece of Barmmvs circus, 

with a wind-up of rockets, labelled 
His 

Robert X Browning 
School. 

True, they burst into a shower of stars at the end of their 
flight ; but the stars are saltpetre. Bead Swinburne's 
" Mater Dolorosa." Seems to me they should lie called 

llit- smoky school, And then the smoke is acrid, phengh ! 

That school ought to pray (if ii prays at all) for a smoke- 
less gunpowder, Such are my individual sentiments, Do 
not, therefore, marvel that my lopsided mind regards Mrs, 
Barrett Browning as a greater than her dining-out husband, 
Swinburne would fain be Brewntogishly incoherent, and 
(tin frequently is ; bin (mutgrs M) is redeemed Ivy now 
and then becoming natural. 1 look on his Miracle Play, 
" the Masque of Queen Herwihe" especially from where 
the queens enter as a perfect archaic gem. , , , 

JoviN Hl'NTKR DltVaR, 

Montreal, Nov, 29, 1889, 
You ask liu,;, dear Brother fells, for a word on Brown- 
ing 1 and i( 1 have net | adequate] utml to give, it is not 
that I do not pride that great master of sin? human In-art, 
but that i durst not apply my vulgar tnpedine in his work. 
To me, it is simply wonderful, That much of it is obscure, 
or, at least only to to grasped by study, even Buskin ma- 



fesjsed years ago, when the volume of Browning** outflow 
was not more than a third of what it i« to-day *, hut that it 
is all an enigma mote apt to pttw-te than to satisfy and de- 
light, is a slander, where it h net ignorance or afecta-iw. 
Browning has written enough which they who run [moder- 
ately] may read, to give him a place among the greatest of 
the world's poefs ; darker passage?, moreover, are generally 
rich in wisdom and truth, once lite key is found, Perhaps 
indeed, we value most what gives m most trouble to get the 
full meaning of. Often, too, the fault is with the plamtif! '* 
lack of penetration, earnestness or sympathy — due, it may 
be, to long and exclusive veneration of a different order of 
mind. Certain it is that th.o*e who are not repelled by Mie 
hearsay, and lake time to make Browning's acquaintance, 
are sure to love htm and be better for his companionship. 
What experience of that nature 1 have had myself, came to 
me — at the outset- through reading "Saul," some twenty- 
five years ago. In sore need of solace 1 was when 1 
opened the hook which (with " Gaesse-s at. Troth " by she 
Hares) a friend had put into my hand, with the remark that 
I would find it worth reading. And so it proved. The 
poem just mentioned, especially, had so marked an affect 
on me that I have ever since deemed myself in Browning's 
debt. It raised me from a slough of despond and quick- 
ened my flagging aspirations in a manner that is still ray 
real to me. *' Rabin Ben Ezra," " A Death in the Desert, 1 ' 
the invocation — "O Lyric Love" — hat where should 
I stop if 1 tried to enumerate how much of Browrtisig is to 
me "a wonder and a wild desire " (if it be not desecration 
to take the words oat o) their setting) ? As lor Browning's 
art, or philosophy, or rather the gift that snakes him 
Browning, and makes Browning so unlike any poet of the 
past or present — to seek 

" A reasor*. a soisttkisa asd a dae;" 

for it is lieyond my ability and my purpose. The intellec- 
tual chronology of our age, down to the very reaction 
against its tendency, may he read in Tennyson ; in Brown, 
ing, there is no indication -or hardly any — of outside influ- 
ence at all. His cycle of human transcripts, if not world- 
wide, and of all ages, is as nearly so as the great Shakes - 
perian gallery, to which, indeed, he has added some aston- 
ishing and unexpected touches. How far such morsodra- 
matic, self- revelations as "Caliban on Setebos," represent 
the very inmost truth of things, who will say ? Did ever 
savage so reason ? But it is not for me {as I have said) to 
these deep questions. I shall, at least, keep away 



lis 



aat darkens counsel by wonts « itbowt 
bow juster than ever is the saying of 
— " Life is short, and Art is long." Even in 
i-e to ticket ourselves as specialists or close oar 



discus 

from the mt 
knowledge, 
Hippocrates 
poetry we h 

lips. Weil, we can, at least, enjoy in silen-ce ; and, for 
my part, I would rather be called both blind and dumb, 
than use eyes and mouth for fault-finding and insolent re- 
buke of the world's great teachers. I will, moreover, con- 
tend that fidelity to one master — if, to letters, such choice 
be necessary — need not imply despite or neglect toward the 
other nekifisimi percki [tm, after all, these mighty benefac- 
tors are but a handful among the millions) who " gave the 
people of their best." - The other day I came upon this 
passage in "The Fthies of the Dust," which is not with- 
out 'its moral : " So it is ahvay. Good crystals are friend - 
ood crystals, however little they 



ly with almost all other good crysials, however 
may chance to see. each other, or however opposite their 
habits may be ; while wicked crystals quarrel with one 
another, though they may be exactly alike in habits, and 
see each other continually. And, of course, the wicked 
crystals quarrel with the good ones." 

Now, dear Pastor Felix, . ♦ . . I remain with 
sympathy, gratitude and good wishes, yours faithfully, 

John Ream. 

Robert Browning. 
• ' .1. 

Among the - grander tributes, at his feet 
1 place ray humble wreath, Grieftul, ah me' 
That 'mid earth's jarring voices his should be 

(With all its wealth of utterance replete) 

Speechless and stilled. No words more subtly sweet 
Have ever thrilled those hearts across the sea, 
TAtir homage weaves his robe of sovereignty 

TV investiture of his imperial seat. 

Past the cloud confines in his eagle flight. 

He swept thought's firmament, to yonder blue 

Immeasurable height above height — 

And with illumination ever new, 
His fervid thoughts through years of broadening height 
. Time's mighty heart shall voice with pulses teae, 

u. 

He taught no gloomy doctrine of despair, 
Nor fed his speech with oil, to calm the sea 
\V»ose living forces rage eonturotmsJy 

In overmastering- waves of doubt ami fcar ; 

Hut with far-stewg judgment, keen awl rare, 
He apprehended trwh, where such as we 
Stand at its outmost thte^hold. Nor did he 

Disdain faith's aid, in problem* none way clear 

Save the All Wise. In no uncertain key 
He Hfted up his strong, prevailing voice 
The fool to chide, 10 bid true hearts rejoice, 

Nov can death still »hy throbbing harmony, 
! rare Wowl Master I Thou an with us yet 
In thoughts that flash like jewels golden set, 

Halifw}. MtSNlE j, WtLvrnwusi, 
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THE SEIGNEURIE OF ST, MEDARD. 

"From a*testh of despair and ennui, Holy Virgin, deliver us." 

The needte was actually growing rusty in the hoi little 
hftwl, and the thread was possessed by a perverse incline 
twrt to entangle itself. A sigh broke from Fkurette's 
troubled breast, I he girl's movement Of impatience cmigltt 
the Qttlck eye of Malame de Brie, who was ever on the 
alert for manifestations of that iniquity which she conceived 
to he inherent in youth. The dullness was nothing to 
them— these old people t Abiii de Brie, who ruled with a 
rod of iron, the veriest old autocrat in Christendom ; Aunt 
Henri, who dreamed only of her past pleasures and 
triumphs ; lean Louis, who, at twenty-eight, was the oldest 
of them ail". Certainly, Aunt de Brie was endowed with a 
preteraaturally awte sense of observation. Jean Louis 
never east a snrreptitions glance at his pretty cousin but the 
hard, black eves, interpreted its meaning ; the sharp tongue 
mercilessly exposed the enormity of those coquettish wiles, 
which were intended as snares and pitfalls for the soul's de- 
struction. Fleurette shrugged her pretty shoulders and 
sailed disdainfully at the absurdity. Jean Louis, indeed, 
whose conversation always related to the forms and the 
cattle, who permitted the aunts to domineer over him, who 
Mashed and stammered at a glance from the girl's brown 
eyes. Poor Jean Louis ! If he could only have found the 
voice that never was his, save in the recesses of his heart, 
where a restless fire burnt, that made a >"weet agony of life, 
he would have been a poet. As it was, he appeared only 
a heavy, sullen boor. 

"It is celle-lV austerely remarked Madame de Brie to 
her nephew. "It is eeile-k who turns the girl's brain with 
vain fancies. " 

« Thine aunt's severity is crushing the life of that child," 
suavely observed Madame Henri. " We must admit thine 
aairt's "range of thought is sadly limited." 

lean Lords was sever tempted to divulge his ideas on 
the subject. It was -undeniable that the young man pos- 
sessed the gift of silence. 

" My little cabbage — pretty as a Utile heart is the child. 
Chat ! little chance has she among them all. Still things 
arrange themselves," concluded oid Jeanne blithely. 
Teaxme, with her long nose and double chin, her low fore- 
bead, which she was continually diminishing by drawing it 
up into wrinkles when she made grimaces of protest and 
astonishment ; with her busy brain, warm heart and sharp 
tongue, was like a ray of broad, strong sunshine in the 
gloomy house in which she had spent thirty years of faith- 
fa! service. It was a hazardous task steering between the 
exacting jealousy of Madame de Brie and the plaintive self- 
compassion of her sister-in-law. 

"I place celle-la before myself. She eats my bread, 
she is clothed by the labour of ray hands. I toil, she re- 
poses j I save, she spends. As for gratitude, that I expect 
not." 

"But a dependent, and, of necessity, the last to be con- 
sidered," lamented Madame Henri. "There is no ques- 
tion of obligation. I accept as I would give." 

For long years the two had never held any direct com- 
munication. 

"Tell ceBe-Ja that I desire it should be thus," Madame 
de Brie would command imperiously. 

"It's of no consequence; but you might remind your 
aunt that I require so-and so," Madame Henri would in- 
stnaale gently, 

Madame de Brie was a w oman » hose thoughts and feel- 
ings all turned inward around some master disposition of 
her omt selfishness. She had a sort of vehement force of 
individuality which exalted caprice into a principle and im- 
parted audacity to intellectual littleness. Though she 
reigned in sovereign supremacy at the Manor House of St. 
MMard, the Mordecai at her gates a'-sumed the form of a 
little phlegmatic oyster of a woman with the plaintive voice 
of one who lived in a chronic state of compassion for her 
own troubles. Madame Henri's husbano had been a pro- 
digal younger son. But in her day Claude de Brie had teen 
counted a beauty, and she had never succeeded in divesting 
herself of the idea that there was something charmingly 
fasematttitg about her awn frailties and weaknesses. Madame' 
de Brie had brought a handsome dower to the family 
treasury, her thrift and energy had increased the value ot 
the seigrieury fourfold. But there bad been some wants its 
her life, and, with a sharp, prevailing inclination, intensified 
into action, the grudge which she found herself unable to 
vent upon Providence, she paid out liberally to her depen- 
dents, and always with a salutary conviction, to which she 
yielded herself with edifying -erefiity, that in rendering ex- 
istence grim and unlovely, she was engaged in the righteous 
performance of a duty. The whole cramped affection of 
Claude de Brie's heart centred on her nephew. Her 
jealoui-, exacting fondness held the young man in bonds 
strong as iron. Hating the restraint, he was patient and 
made no effort to elude the obligation, 

"for the present re have finished conjugating th- verb 
fennuyer in ail its moods and tenses," joyfully pro (aimed 
I b i.rette, 

" I detest change," suddenly responded jean Ixmis, 
"He is English -this new cousin- His ways are not as 
orm" 

" Already ' 1 have learned all that concerns htm " 
Fleurette was animated by a coquettish desire to tease 
jean Lows, »« His Mother was a Demoiselle Chattel de 
Brie, and he has but lately arrived from England, II" is 
charged with the construction of the new railway, for be is 
a great engineer, our emsdtt Eldred." 



>' What need of railways ? Are we not well at present ?" 

" But 1 am charmed to see the new cousin," persisted 
Fleurette childishly. 

The great m/cii, with its old-fashioned minor* and 
spindle-legged furniture, was thrown open. Madame de 
Brie ru died frantically after her maids. ' Fleurette was in- 
cessantly occupied in sewing and contriving under (he 
direction of Madame Henri. 

" Dame I Is it the young alone who have no prepara- 
tions to make ?" ventured Fleurette timidly. 

What, would you, then ?" Madame Henri paused amidst 
her ancient satins, broca des and laces. " It is the duty of 
thine aunt to arrange von in a manner worthy of a Demoi- 
selle de Brie, juste ciel I" reflectively, drifting into the 
egotistical, retrospective monologue in which her soul de- 
lighted. " When I recall the preparations that were made 
for my entrance into the world." 

" Celle-Ia has been teaching thee vanity. Let her supply 
thee from her stores. Nourish the serpent and prepare to 
receive the sting. Foolish one 1 It were better to think of 
thy prayers." 

So it happened that Fleurette met the new relative in a 
quaint, old-fashioned while gown, that caused her to look 
absurdly childlike, a bunch of crimson roses, fresh and fair 
as the "girl herself, glowing in her corsage, Eldred An- 
struther was not impressionable, but the sight of this 
youthful, gracious presence, amidst such oddly incongruous 
surroundings, captivated his imagination. 

The Seigneury of St. Medard was situated in one of the 
most primitive 'regions in the Province of Quebec. The 
people cling to the customs and traditions of their fathers 
without any desire for change or improvement. The whirl 
of the spinning-wheel was heard in almost every house ; 
the women, sallow and dark-eyed, chattered volubly ; the 
plump, brown children, gambolled with an abandonment 
unknown to the Saxon race. Leaving behind him the 
prosaic routine of modern life, the Englishman seemed to 
have dropped into a French chateau of the 17th century. 
Madame was a typical chatelaine of the an den regime— 
her homely figure was distinguished by a loftiness which 
was yet inexpressibly easy ; and this wild rose, with a face 
fresh, fair and coquettish, that would have delighted a 
Greu?.e, resembled the pretty, airy Waltteau pictures one 
sees on French fans. On an occasion of this kind Madame 
Henri's star was in the ascendant. An elderly butterfly, 
galvanized by a momentary ray of sunshine into a feeble 
imitation of past brilliancy, she displayed her airs and 
graces for the stranger's benefit. The new arrival was tall 
and fair and stalwart. Anstruther had often been consi 
dered cold and stern and abrupt. It seemed to Fdeurette 
that he wore a delightful air of supremacy. How simple 
and friendly and cordial he was. Were there then such 
kings among men ? She had thought they were all awk- 
ward and uncouth and gloomy like Jean Louis. 

" How do you amu^e yourself?" Anstruther inquired. 

Fleurette raised shy eyes, full of startled protest. 

" Amusement ! But of amusement there is none." 

With her demure quaintness and innocent coquetry, this 
little creature was really interesting. To bring some sort 
of colour and brightness into this child's gloomy existence 
might prove a congenial task. 

" We shall have to make pleasure for ourselves," he 
smiled. "Yon must show me the prettiest walks. Any 
fishing? You ride, of course? No habit," with a glance 
at Madame Henri. " Your aunt will easily arrange that." 

Aunt de Brie's frown was sufficient to make the firmest 
nerves thrill and the stoutest heart quail. Even her silence 
was a critical, irritating, inarticulate expression of disap- 
proval ; but Anstruther ignored that as well as Jean I onis' 
sudden pallor. Such temerity deprived Fleurette of breath ; 
but as no catastrophe resulted, she took courage and de- 
murely permitted herself to be entertained. 

"What will it be like herein the winter?" Anstruther 
asked as the two rode together beside the river. 

Fleurette shivered as though in the hot August sunshine 
she had been smitten by a sudden chill. Then she laughed 
lightly — winter was so very far away. 

" But of a desolation, Last winter was the first I have 
passed in the world. Aunt de Brie makes her prayers, 
Aunt Henri weeps, Jean 1 outs is silent. There is only the 
good Jeanne who is cheerful." 

Anstruther refused to accept the hospitality of the Manor 
House. He lodged at a farm house in order to be near his 
work, jean Louis watched events with a fierceness so dan- 
gerously still that it assumed the semblance of patience. 

" l iens, the little one is becoming really preity." 
Madame Henri examined her niece with critical deliberation, 

" When the cousin has departed then shall we begin the 
animal inspection of the linen," announced Madame de 
Brie, 

A pang like the agony of death touched Claude's heart. 
Sick and faint she cowered beneath the steady gaze of Jean 
I outs. 

That evening Anstruther paid Ids farewell visit io the 
Manor House, A subtle change had come over Fleurette, 
The restless glow and sparkle of the girl fascinated the 
Englishman, Her face flushed into radiant, laughing 
beauty, Madame de Brie snarled, Madame Henri languidly 
displayed her faded airs and graces, [can Louis scowled 
beneath his heavy black brows; but the discouraging at. 
mospheie had no effect in depressing the girl's brilliant 
spirits. 

"fleurette will make a charming woman. Poor little 
flower, ruthlessly encompassed by thorns," An&truthtr 
thought as he walked away, ami then dismissed the subject 
from hi* Blind, 



Before the September morning had fairly dawned |eamie 
aroused Jean Louis, 

"The chamber of the little one is empty, Is it tjj^ 
trouble of walking in her sleep that has again overtaken 
her ? It's to thee, my fine, big fellow, to protect, the child. 
Haslet) then before the awakening of Madame," 

"Where the treasure is there shall the heart be," 
Jeanne's steps turned instinctively toward the village, A 
"wild confusion of thoughts chased through jean Loui»'$ 
mind, but his steps never faltered, as he followed closely. 

The grey mist that shrouded the landscape became tinged 
with golden light. With a despairing gesture Jeanne 
stopped short. A groan, which seemed wrung from some 
dark depths of pain, broke from de Brie's labouring breast. 
Across the threshold of the farm house at which Anstruther 
lodged, motionless as one dead, lay the slender form of a 
woman. She stirred and her eyes unclosed with a wild ex- 
pression of terror. Just at that moment the floor opened 
and Anstruther -fresh, cool and unconcerned— appeared. 
A dread of something 1 hat she dared not acknowledge, 
even to herself, curdled the blood in Fleurette's veins. She 
had had no experience of tragic possibilities; Inst this lurid 
light, which suddenly illumined all things, was like a reve- 
lation. With a low moaning cry she turned to her cousin, 
stretching out her hands as though blinded. Jean Louis re- 
presented peace, security and the old serene order of things, 
as Anstruther did the hideous suspicion of pain, shame and 
terror. A strong shudder, like a convulsion, shook her 
from head to foot, and all the gracious freshness of her 
youth seemed to dry up within her. 

At the sight of Anstruther's expression of complete 
mystification, a cruel suspicion perished in de Brie's breast. 
The Finglishman glanced silently from one to another. 
The tears still glistened on Jeanne's withered cheeks. Jean 
Louis's heavy face was transformed by a glow of deep 
and earnest feeling. The girl was wrapped in the folds of 
a heavy cloak. Her head was bare, and in the cool blue- 
ness of the early dawn, the light just touches the ripples of 
golden brown hair. What could this child know of passion 
and suffering? And yet that awful look in her eyes. His 
heart awakened with a throb and swelled responsive to a 
new spring of impassioned emotion. 

" Mademoiselle, my cousin, has the misfortune to be a 
somnambulist, and has been followed by the good Jeanne. 
My cousin, my affianced wife." 

Jean Louis was certainly master of the situation. There 
was no trace of bashfulness in his voice ; the awkward, 
slouching form, had acquired an unfamiliar dignity. An- 
struther's keen glance rested upon Fleurette. All the soft 
youthfulness of her face had settled into a stern gravity ; 
her whole figure was full of resolution — a kind of inspira- 
tion that imparted character to every motion. 

" This is a surprise. I congratulate you," he said, hold- 
ing the girl's passive hand in his firm, warm grasp. 

With scared faces the two looked at each other. It 
seemed as if across a great space — as if between them 
flowed the seas. 

In midwinter Eldred Anstruther paid a visit to the seig- 
neury, a farewell before his departure for England. The 
old Manor House, half buried in snowdrifts, seemed more 
weird and gloomy than ever. Fleurette had grown thin 
and there were dark circles beneath her eyes, but she was 
in the highest spirits, and her sparkling brilliancy jarred in- 
explicably upon the young man's mood. 

That night, as he thoughtfully smoked a last cigar before 
retiring, Jean Louis entered. Anstruther smoked and 
chatted with an effort to make himself agreeable to his 
host. De Brie neither smoked nor talked. The large 
apartment was lighted by tall, silver lamps, which Cast a 
soft glimmer of illumination in their own immediate 
vicinity, while beyond the room was shrouded in dusky, 
wavering shadows. Jean Louis sat in the gloom. His eyes 
were remote, immovable points of darkness beneath heavy, 
restless brows; the stem, shadowed face, was rigid; the 
broad, bowed shoulders ; the gaunt frame, from which the 
coat fell away in loose folds; the nervous hands clasping 
and unclasping upon his knees, all impressed Anstruther 
unpleasantly. There had been little intimacy between the 
two men. Their relations had been characterized by cour- 
tesy rather than mutual interest. The careless, jesting 
words died away on the Englishman's lips. A strange con- 
straint possessed him. 

" I must be up early to catch my train. I must plead 
guilty of feeling rather tired." 

" Hold I Not yet 1" The restless hands were gripped 
tightly together, A sudden energy stirred the huge figure, 
" I have, all my Hie, loved the little Fleurette, me," The 
words were flung out without explanation or comment, 
"Figure to yourself what life is like here, and 1, a boy, 
coming home from cullege — the Jesuits' where all my 
youth had been spent. Dull, silent, reserved, but young, 
above all, remember, young. The gloom, the silence, the 
isolation appal me crush the life of the soul. 1" have wild 
plans. I will deliver myself from the bondage, The 
world stretches wide before me. Then the little one comes 
from her convent." There is a pause, Anstruther, listen- 
ing with an attention almost painful in its engt rness, is 
conscious that for the first time his cousin has assumed a 
definite personality, clearly and distinctly marked, " In 
the college we hud no knowledge of women, I had indif- 
ference, nay, more, even disdain, for these creatures of 
whom 1 knew nothing, The aunts were yet more indilier- 
em than 1, ami the little one —she had but lest her mother 
— was desolate, but of a desolation to pierce the heart. 
She wits like a little, wounded, fluttering bin!. It was the 
good Jeanne who, in pity to us both, engaged me to interest 
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me 1(1 the child. Once she had thrown her little arms 
around tny neck and sobbed herself to sleep on my 
shoulder, I was hers forever. A new hope blossomed-- 
that endowed m« with patience and with endurance. When 
life is steeped through and through with one sentiment 
unwavering, unalterable when its unrealized strength and 
passion swell in your veins, what does anything matter ? 
Her vacations ! Ah I that was heaven. And when she re- 
turned to the Sacred Heart I dreamed of her looks and 
words and was content. You came. For my hopes it was 
an end as sudden and final as death," 

"I I" in a voice of sharp, incredulous amazement. 

"The little one laughed and wept and grew more beau- 
tiful than ever she had been before. Love is jealous and 
keen-eyed. I saw it all. It was like being burnt in a fire, 
consumed slowly and continuously. You remember that 
autumn morning when, in her troubled sleep, Fleurette's 
aching heart carried her to your door, I could have killed 
her as she lay there — forlorn, innocent, broken-hearted. 
Then the devil entered my heart. Her outraged pride 
threw her into my power. I knew with whom I had to 
deal. Her scorching shame of her own weakness drove her 
frantic. You comprehend, the devil tempted me. I seized 
the opportunity. At last the love of my life was mine," 

His head, huge and grotesque, sank upon his breast; his 
hands were hanging inertly at his side. The whole frame 
work of the body seemed to collapse. To Anstruther this 
spectacle of a soul unveiling its most secret recesses was 
abhorrent. He dared not look at the dark, furrowed face, 
or meet the glance of the gloomy eyes. He covered his 
face with his hand to shut out the sight. 

"All my life long I had dreamed of the moment when 
the little one would be my own, 1 had gained my desire 
and she was farther from me than she had ever been." The 
voice was monotonous with the immovable apathy of de- 
spair. " Her hands lay cold in my clasp ; the dreamy, 
absent look, deepened in her eyes ; her lips forgot to smile ; 
her voice no longer made music in the house," I say, ■' I 
will yet win her. My love, so strong, so patient, so endur- 
ing, it must triumph." 

I hope ! I doubt ! I fear ! I despair ! 

"Jean Louis," I say, "thou hast made a mistake. As 
the head of the house, it is for thee to protect the helpless 
dependent upon thee. Behold a plain duty. Of what use 
thy love save for the happiness of the little one ? Wilt 
thou see her perish for lack of that which thou art capable 
of securing her ? Love means sacrifice. That is quite 
simple. Monsieur, my cousin, you comprehend then ?" 

The hot blood flooded Anstruther's temples. For an 
instant the two men regarded each other steadily. 

"Iam ashamed," the Englishman cried hastily and 
awkwardly, then his voice grew husky. " God bless you," 
he said. 

Jean Louis arose. He spoke with suavest courtesy. 
"I congratulate you, my cousin. There is nothing more 
to be said." Blanche L. Macdonell, 

Author of "Pink P .-reclame," " Mademoiselle 
de Carabas," etc., etc. 



HAWORTH CHURCH AND THE BRONTE 
FAMILY. 



Haworth Church has been so much altered and "im- 
proved" under the auspices of its present vicar that nearly 
every vestige of interest or romance has been " improved" 
off the face of it. An ordinary marble slab in the wall 
records that the different members of the Bronte family 
repose in a vault at the other end of the building, and over 
the vault itself a small bra?s plate has the names of Char- 
lotte and Emily Bronte engraved upon its face. 

We had thought this had been all, when the deaf old 
sexton, who had teen in vain endeavouring to elicit our 
admiration for a reredos presented by the vicar's wife, 
(which to my mind made but poor amends for all her hus- 
band had swept away), suddenly exclaimed, " Well, 
there's the window i" 

" 'il>e window ! What window ?" 

Without waste of words, he jogged down a side aisle and 
called a halt in front of a very handsome, small stained- 
glass window, bearing the inscription, " In pleasant 
memory of Charlotte Bronte," put up by — whom do you 
think?— an American citizen ! There was no name, no 
indication given whereby the plain "American citizen" 
might te identified, and it has actually been left to this un- 
known, noble-minded denizen of another country to erect 
the only spontaneous memorial which has so far been 
granted to the memory of one of England's greatest female 
novelists ! 

Haworth Churchyard is full of grey, weather-beaten 
tablets, above which the storm-tossed alders sigh, and 
among which the leaves were dropping as we stood. Be- 
hind lies the open moor, not purple and heathery, but 
covered with short-cropped, starved -looking grass, occa- 
sionally interjected by the stone walls of the district. The 
nearest of these inelosures, lying at the back of the church 
and parsonage, would doubtless be the playground of the 
poor little motherless Brontes when first that sombre par- 
sonage became their home. Through it, when older 
grown, they would ramble forth on sombre walks and 
thought;* intent, (Emily, we know, was an especial lover 
of such expedition, and this field path would be Iter only 
outlet.) Reads are few in the vicinity, and her only alter- 
native would be that which traverses the main street of the 
village. We eari hardly picture her making it her choice. 
B t Watford, in Lmgman's Afti/flmm, 



A HUMBLE POET. 

" Read from some humble poet 

Whose song* gushed from his heart 
Like rain from the clouds in summer, 
Or as tears from the eyelids start." 

It could not: fail that a country like Canada 
should produce many singers who will never be 
heard of, hidden away in its many remote nooks, 
where the advantages of education have never 
reached them, or who have had but slender help 
in struggling up toward the light. Now and then we 
meet with one of these who, notwithstanding penury, 
hard fortune, lack of education, and every outward 
force combined, still survive to show us how 
glorious, under any circumstances, is that divine 
spark we call genius. A poor pack-peddler, by the 
name of Martin Butler, who carries his wares 
about through some of those lovely counties in the 
Province of New Brunswick, of the praises of 
which he unburdens his heart in some very 
musical lines, which will follow this introduction, 
would certainly appear to be one of those to whom 
the foregoing remarks would fully and adequately 
apply. In his little collection of poems, gotten 
together under the title "Maple Leaves and 
Hemlock Branches," he tells in simple verse the 
story of his life, which, not possessing the merits of 
some of the shorter pieces, I will merely piece to- 
gether in plain prose and give to the readers of 
this article in a brief outline of facts. Our humble 
friend seems always to have been the subject of 
hard fortune, but the hardest stroke of all was los- 
ing his right arm, which was caught in some ma- 
chinery of a tannery where he was working at that 
time on Grand Lake Stream He tells pathetically 
how, being alone at the time of the accident, 

" I was left there a-hanging, 

About six feet from the floor, 
Alone in those jaws of iron, 
For half an hour or more." 

After that, when able to be about again, it ap- 
pears he entered on the pursuit of peddling as 
being best suited to his circumscribed abilities, 
and throughout, it would seem, pursued " the 
noiseless tenor of his way" along the pleasant 
highways and byways of the very loveliest portion, 
of a country famous alike for its enchanting and 
glorious scenery and the warm hospitality of its 
farmstead homes. 

So, Martin's lot, on the whole, cannot be looked 
upon as a sad one, notwithstanding its varied ad- 
versities ; having no cares heavier than that 
" pack," and a home in any farm house throughout 
Charlotte, York and Sunbury, carrying about all 
the while a " singing soul," and an eye to catch 
the " lovely glints 

On rock and river, on fseld and tree." 

Martin, thou art one, methinks, whom some of 
us might envy, who have learned with old Francis 
Quarles that 

" Wealth is hags of care, 
Wisdom but folly — joy, disquiet, sadness," 

for my part, who know the loveliness of the 
scenes of Martin's wanderings, who drank them 
in through the wondering eyes of childhood and 
the ardent ones of youth, it is a pleasant picture to 
fancy him laying down his burden to stand and 
gaze as the witchery of some scene of surpassing 
beauty, by a turn of the road or a rise of a hill, 
lies revealed before him. Then, with a soul filled 
with the exceeding sweetness of those harmonics 
which the voice of nam re breathes, taking up his 
load and trudging on again with, no doubt, 
•• Thought* that, do often lie ton deep for tears," 

With this brief introduction 1 beg to lay before 
the readers of The Dominion Illustrated two 
of the first poems in Martin's little collection, 
to which I have already alluded. No doubt he 
will be pleased to receive the " right hand of 
fellowship," as he calls it in his introduction, from 
a larger number than those whose interest he 
bespeaks ; 

Charlotte, York km Sunmuby, 

"< Bread vales in beauty bright expand, 
And stately mountains tower grand ; 
Blue rivers flow to meet the sea 
Through Charlotte, York and Sunbury, 



Fair towns arise by field and flood, 
And leagues of dark iMtssfteadfag M 
Fling to the sky their imnmrs free 
In Charlotte, York and Sunbury, 

Here Nature spreads with, bounteous fsami 
The fairest scene* «f any Imd ; 
Peace, wealth and joy merer be 
To Charlotte, York and Sunlamp 

Oft, when by heat and tail opprest, 
I've sat roe down to muse and rest 
Beaeath some grand outspreading tree 
In Charlotte, York and Sunbury. 

Or when, as shades of eve draw n%b, 
U nto some farm hotline I w.»uld hie, 
Whose door* were never that to me 
In Charlotte, York and Sunbury, 

Oh, that rny skdl could paint you here 
The countless scenes my heart holds dear, 
In rock and river, field and tree 
In Charlotte, York and Sunbury," 



A Retrospect. 

The day is drawing to a close, 

Athwart the west the sun a ray 
Of soft, resplendent beauty throws 

Upon the landscape far away. 
And as its pale, expiring beams 

Recedes beyond yoo hill of pines, 
Flashing a thousand parting gleams. 

In separate yet converging Roe*. 
I see from out my casement dim 

The *ri»er bathed in shining gold, 
And round its well remembered rim 

The scenes I loved in days of old. 
The rcity that of old I saw 

I see again in all its pride. 
Reposing tranquilly upon 

The grand St. John's historic side, 
A holy quiet fills the vales, 

The breezes whisper soft and lo w, 
Anon the idly flapping sails 

Of many barges come and go, 

Full ten long years have passed since when 
I last set foot on this dear strand ; 

'Twas childhood's day of promise then 
And pictures too divinely grand. 

Oh, weary years of chance and change. 
How short ! but oh, how fall of woe, 

How different from those happy days 

I stand beside these waters now ! 
* • # * * % 

But still the flowers plucked in youth,. 

Though withered by misfortuiie's Wast, 
Retain within the soul a truth 

And giateful fragrance that will last — 
Thus, though my sky be overcast 

With fatefol clouds, portentous, great, 
A light is still upon it cast, 

*Tis not in fate to dissipate. 

Makian J. Mil Li. 

* Si. John. t Fredricion 



JE PENSE A TO!. 



Je pense 
En soi 
Et, quan 



tot, des 
isni, na> 



leasoar, 
encore, 



le pense a tot, dans les bosquets iuore, 
Lorsque sephir se joue au sein des fleurs ; 

Et quand te froid, de ieturs vises coulears, 
Ternit 1'einail, a toi je pense encore. 

Je pense a toi, quand ma lyre sonore, 
Du temire amour repete les douai chants ; 

Quand mes accords, en sons plaintifs et tent*, 
Se font entendre, a toi jc pense encore. 

Je pense a tot, que eaon occur adoee, 
Lorsque des jeux m'environne Tcssaini ; 

Et, si man anc, en prole an noir chagrin, 
Sourlre, et gemit, a toi je pense encore. 

I think of thee, when rosy finger'd morn 
First heralds day to ail the world and me ; 

And whew, upon the mountains chaos bora. 

Night spreads her wings,-- oh, still I think of thee, 

1 think of thee, among the- banks of flowers. 
When summer zephyrs p^ay through ev'sy aee 

And, when the north's chill Mast wustawies the to* er% 
And leaves are dead, oh, still I think of thee, 

1 think of thee, w hen to sonwotts strings, 
I make sweet songs of tender love agree j 

When Echo, still, with unteen voice re-sings 
My plaintive notes, - oh, still 1 think of ~thm> 

1 think of thee, sweet hauimress of my thoughts 

When pleasure makes my heart bound light and free g 

And tf, when Fat* sad grief to me allots, 
I pine aiui fret, oh, still I think af thee. 
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When hoarse, speak as tittle .is possible until the hoarse- 
ness is recovered from, else the voice may be permanently 
lost, or difficulties of the throat lie produced 

Keep the back, especially between the shoulder blades, 
well covered ; also the chest well protected. In sleeping in 
a cold rmm establish the habit of breathing through the 
sntl never with the open mouth. 

What is called "lime water " Is easily made. Drop some 
G&tmm quick-Sim* Into an uncovered vessel of water, ami 
lei it stand for a day or two, shaking np occasionally. 
When settled pirn on" the clear liquid, which is lime water. 
Keep in a corked bottle to avoid decomposition from the 
action of the air, 

Lkmos Jelly.— Make a rich lemonade, using about four 
lemons to a pint of water, also enough miwt to make it 
sweet Strain carefully through a cloth, and then add half- 
bos of gelatine ; after having dissolved it in a little water, 
strata again several times ; then put in moulds and place on 
ice to become solid. 

Bread and milk made fresh twice a day, should form the 
principal food for parrots. Soak the bread in hot water, 
drain, and pour boiling milk over it, bat do not make it too 
■;,;,:■'.<■.. Place in a glass kept very clean. Vary the food 
occasionally with biscuits, nuts, fruits, and mixed hemp, 
canary and millet seeds. 

Ok_«»6£ F:k. — Palp and juice of two oranges, a little of 
;he grated peel, the yolks of three eggs, one cupful sugar, 
one* cnpftil »ilfc; stir the yolks with the sugar, then a 
tablespooafol of batter, then the juice, lastly the milk ; 
bake with under crust only j after the pie has co »led, 
■spread on it the whites of the three eggs, stiffly frothed 
and sweetened ; then set in again in the oven to brown 
slightly. 

When the eyes have been used for a long time by arti- 
ficial light and become fatigued, it is a useful plan to have 
at basri a lotion composed of rose or elder-flower water, 
two ounces} wine of opium, half a drachm, French brandy, 
one drachm. Mix, and occasionally bathe the eyes with a 
fine piece of sponge. The grateful sensation of relief will 
fee at usee evident. It will allay inflammation, and preserve 
the sight. 

To Whip Cream. — Cream should be of the proper con- 
sistency to whip properly. If too rich, and whipped very- 
long, it will turn to batter ; if thin and poor it will not 
whip solid. Cream for whipping should be rich, but thin 
enough to poor off a spoon. It should be left on ice until 
tboroBgWy cold. If cream is to be flavoured and sweet- 
ened see that it is dose before whipping. Then put in the 
churn and whip. Skim off as it froths, and keep cold until 
ready to serve, 

WOMAN'S DOMAIN. 

Though spring m as yet anything but suggestive of 
blooming flowers and gay colours, the milliners are as 
usual ahead of time, and are already showing some wonder- 
ful bonnets that are either completely erownless, or have 
mere bands of lace covering the crown of the head and 
fastened at the back with a pin or long ribbon. In fact so 
small are some of she bonnets that, they seem to be made up 
of almost BstlitBg but wreaths of flowers, jus,j enough to par- 
tially conceal the hair. If bonneuare to be small, hats go to 
the other extreme, some of the rims extending fully six inches 

fr >m the crown which, by the way, is much lower this 

year— to the front rim. Some beautiful new shades are 
introduced) of which those of a bluish tinge will be very 
popular. Black, however, with jet ornaments and lace 
trill be considered o»e of the correct things under all 
circumstances. Feathers are also to be greatly worn, and 
come in all. the new shades. Apropos of spring bonnets, 
the story h told of Rowland Hill that be once began a 
senses with the words, " Look at my wife there, with a 
chest of drawer* on her head." The congregation stared at 
the poor lady thus pointed out, bat only perceived that she 
were a new bonnet. " Bht h*$ sold a cliest of drawers, 
*ttd bought a sic* bonnet with the proceeds." Then he 
west Oft to inveigh: igatrn;' [':>:, ; :>: :-r«: if dress. 

The general tendency of the spring goods is to greater 
elegancy of material arid mam simplicity in the cut of the 
gown. So marked h this tendency to simplicity of cut that 
it it safe to predict a reaction in a few seasons; but no such 
'-,„ ,•<■ „• r n ceote, - pitc of the rumours of a return to 
i. , , ' tyks will r«r»air ii a* < mlsnf 

for " < f j / 'it ;' a i'i • i 

The new cloths are of soft texture, and in design the 
tartan l«»srS». Shepherds,' checks*, in black and white, are 
freely imported, and some oi the prettiest, of sheer fine 
mmUm*, wmm fsoagb for early spring, are shows with 
,u or •<■.<::■■ l,&,f cl j * of rawid white Wool as i hot 
tiet. It its as soft a* mate in weave as white velvet, which 
it closely simulate*, tboog h woven in at plain surface with- 
out a pile. Twilled woollens, with fancy bordering* and 
reegb mm face cloth that liave the aprea ranee of unusual 
weisbt, are to vogue for street wear. The dart, which has 



long, has already been discarded by two Parisian dress- 
makers, Thov cut the waist In ft more Renerons way, and 
hide site fulness in folds and tucks. Hie «ftect is most 
nrtisiic, perhaps, or will seem so when we become accus- 
tomed to it. in some of the bodices even the shoulder seams 
are considered objectionable, and hidden under drapery by 
having the sleeves shirred over them and apparently come 
from the neck band. 

The leading colour of the coming season, will be violet. 
We shall not be pinned down to one particular shade of 
this trying colour, however, as heliotropes, lavenders and 
other light hues will be worn. The orient violet that is ju« 
now to be seen about looks well against nothing, but there 
are certain shades that harmonise exquisitely with other 
colours, and in which fair and delicately complexioned 
women ioofc charming. But at best It is a dangerous 
colour to affect, for, if it does not make the wearer look 
leaden-ltued, it generally clashes with the apparel of all 
one cornea in contact with as well as with the decorations 
of one's own and everybody else's rooms, 

Among the .notable costumes at the Queen's last drawing- 
room was a symphony in black and white. On a black 
velvet bodice reposed an immense silver butterfly, with a 
smaller one on the .shoulder and white plumes on the other. 
The skirt was of white silk, with more silver butterflies and 
the train of black veKet bordered with swan's down. 
Another gown was of white silk, profusely ornamented 
with Indian gold, having a diamond bird on the b dice. 

At a recent great ball at the Russian court all the ladies 
appeared in white, without any other ornaments than 
diamonds, pearls and their own beauty. The Empress h«r- 
self was present, and danced in nearly every dance. The 
scene is said to have been marvellously beautiful. The 
White Room in the Winter Palace, where the ball was 
held, is so large that 3,000 persons danced there with 
ease. 

The latest thing in women's clubs is the Ladies' Rifle 
Club in Bermuda, which is vigorously supported and well 
attended. The Governor's wife is the President, and is her- 
self no mean performer with the rifle, while the club num- 
bers nearly seventy members. The range is limited to loo 
yards, anti astonishingly good practice is accomplished, 
considering the short time the new pastime has been in vogue. 
So much enthusiasm has been arou«ed by the monthly prize 
contests that people have established private ranges, and it 
is quite as customary to see young ladies start out with their 
rifles to a garden party as with tennis rackets. Their code 
has been drawn up on the Wimbledon rules, and is most 
rigidly enforced by the committee. 
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GRIMSBY. 

Grimsby is a romantic town on the south side ot 
Lake Ontario — seventeen miles from Hamilton, 
fifteen from St. Catherines and twenty-six from 
Niagara Fails, on the line of the Great Western 
Railway. It is four miles from the shore of the 
lake. The natural beauty of the overhanging 
mountain has made it famous, and the extensive 
planting of peach orchards and vineyards in these 
latter years have added further attractions to it. 
Lastly, in a social and religious sense, it has come 
into notice within the last three or four years as a 
mid-summer resort. A large tabernacle has been 
erected there, which reverberates incessantly at 
certain seasons of the year to the declamations of 
the religious and other orators, not only, or not 
even, chiefly of Canada, but also, or mainly, of the 
Great Republic across the lines. 

All round the western end of Lake Ontario, 
from Hamilton to Niagara, forty-three miles, on 
the south side % and to Toronto on the north side, 
a like distance, there stand at intervals of some 
miles from each other precipitous scarped promon- 
torial rocks, coming forward from the tablelands 
at the back, and ranging themselves like giants 
round the shore of the lake's immense expanse of 
water. These lofty, bold projections, above the 
lake level are a charm to us, who are the children 
of the country. 

From the top of Grimsby rock one sees the 
morning dawn over a vast landscape, and over an 
interminable waste of waters, towards the east. 
On our side of the lake, the south, we see the 
famous " Queenston Heights, and coming west 
ward a few miles, near St, Catherines, we note a 
conspicuous and beautiful summit, called, by way 
of distinction, " Mountain Point." On our lefl 
hind tower the Hamilton precipices, at the foot of 
which the city nestles in the midst of beautiful 
scenery, Across the lake 10 the northward, ten or 
twelve miles from the shore, rises another group of 
the giant brotherhood, the Hakoti Heights. In 
kingly and majestic form and hulk they overg&xe 
the interposed country. Next, further east, the 



gray " Highlands of York »' lift themselves high 
over the lands to the south, and over the Queen 
City of Ontario, Toronto, the Pride of the West. 
I.nstly, the great bluffs of Scarborough white, sea- 
worn and beetling— fill our view to the east. 

To the dwellers by these " mountains " (as we 
call them), an exhilarative and mind-kindling view 
may always be had round this wide horizon to 
those precipitous headlands on all sides, showing 
themselves, blue, gray or misty, as the atmosphere 
puts its colours upon them. : 

" Yon summits s' ft and fair, 
Clad in colours of the air ;" 

and the beautiful sea of waters, beautiful at all 
times, "' in calm or storm." 

Crowquilu 



GRIMSBY IN WINTER. 

Something still of hope is springing, 

In the bitter winter time : 
Nature still some joy is bringing, 

Stirring deep the sense sublime. 

January now is ending, 

And the morn is calm and bright : 
From the east the Sun is sending 

Level bars of glowing light. 

All is softly — deeply resting 

Where the homes of Grimsby lie : 

Peaceful calm the place investing, 
Charms a nature-loving eye. 

And I start upon a ramble, 
Spite of winter ice and snow : 

Loving still a mountain scramble, 
And the views the mountains show. 

Here by Grimsby's town is standing 

High in air a craggy steep ; 
From its lonely top commanding 

I (istant views of land and deep. 

On this crag I now am pacing, 
On its shoulder high and bare ; 

And each distant scene I'm tracing 
Through the purpling tints of air. 

bar below the Lake is sleeping, 

Bright and pearly in its hue ; 
life and beauty ever keeping 

E'en in winter's bleakest view. 

There the Scarborough Bluffs are glowing 

In the early morning light : 
Here Niagara's rocks are showing 

Far to eastward on the right. 

Hamilton, her walls are closing ; 

Mountain walls with rocky steeps : 
She in winter rest reposing 

like a cradled infant sleeps. 

" Halton's Heights" to north are ranging, 

Guardians of the other side s 
They with- ours are interchanging 

Mountain signals far and wide. 

East of these to morn awaking 

Highland hills oi York stand forth 1 

Titan wall, they, too, are making, 
Round Ontario's blue to north. 

Near me here a Crag is flinging 
Down a gorge a shade of gray, 

Where a mountain stream is singing 
Over rocks its sounding way. 

From the deep sunk vale ascending 

Come the voices of the tide ; 
And their mingling sounds are blending 

Like a wind-struck forest wide. 

Where the scarped Cliff is soaring, 

Right against the Orb of day 
There the flashing rays are pouring, 

Loosening crumbling rocks and clay. 

Steadily the heat is battling 
With the frosty grasp of " 1 hoi ,? : 

Round the steep with frequent rattling 
Fall the victims of their war. 

Mow in pleasant sunlight tasking 
flown beneath the Cliff 1 stray : 

And no more mv strength I'm tasking 
Walking stow a level way. 

Thus my mountain tour I'm ending, 
Listing Natures chawing voice % 

Forth the Hues of hope I'm sending, 
And in Winter's cold rejoice, 

Grimsby. ClWI* 
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The World, The Flesh and The Devil." 



The Hon. Mr. l.atirier is, we are glad tosay.'eonvalesceru 
after his short illness. 

Mr. VVhitcher, Deputy Sheriff of the St. Francis district, 
is said to be seriously ill. 

His many friends will be glad to know thai; the Hon. 
Secretary of State is about quite well again. 

Norman Logan, formerly a writer for the Halifax Herat)}, 
has been elected a member of the Hawaiian legislature, 

Mr. Adam Brown, M.P., has no reason to be discouraged 
at the temporary failure of his bill against trap shooting. 
It has elicited many expressions, of opinion that there is no 
sympathy between genuine sport and either cruelty or 
gambling. 

Father Legare, of Oak Lake, Man., who was sent out to 
Alsace by the Canadian Pacific Railway, writes to Com- 
missioner Hamilton, that he will start in a few days some 
of the picked immigrants for settlement in the North-West 
Territories. 

Mrs. Mullarky, who died recently in this city, was one of 
the oldest and most efficient workers for the St. Patrick's 
Orphan Asylum and St. Bridget's Refuge. Her death is a 
serious loss to the cause of benevolence and a source of 
sorrow to many survivors. 

Mr, Davin, in calling the attention of the House to the 
need of a broad general scheme for furthering immigration 
to Canada, and especially to Manitoba and the North- West 
Territories, will have the sympathy of all who would see 
Canada growing great and strong. 

The Hon. Mr. Rhodes's ico acres grant is having no lack 
of applicants. One of the latest petitioners, Arthur Kou- 
langer, of St. Joseph d'Alma, writes that he is 35, his 
wife 34, and that they have been married 16 years. And 
he adds : " I send you also the photograph of my family, 
on which you will count twelve children ; unfortunately 
one of them has since died, but I am not discouraged. It 
will be replaced in a few days. This will be the fourteenth 
child." 

One of the prettiest and most sensible girls in Mount 
Carmel, Connecticut, Miss Nellie Patterson, has just 
finished a four years' apprenticeship, and is now earning 
her living as a full-Hedged machinist. She had to make 
her way in life, so she learned the work for which she had 
a natural bent. Now she is pronounced as clever and 
efficient as any workman in the shop where she is employed, 
while her success has been accomplished without any 
sacrifice of womanliness. 

The portrait of Henry M. Stanley is to be painted by 
Miss E. M. Merrick, the same English artist who went to 
Cairo to paint the picture of the Khedive. When Mr, 
Stanley's portrait is finished he will present it to the Royal 
Geographical Society. It is said, in connection with other 
testimonials to Stanley's increased fame, that a Birmingham 
manager who paid him fifteen guineas the last time he 
lectured in that town, now offers three hundred guineas, 
and fears that even this sum will not be sufficient to secure 
an address from the explorer. 

The commandant of the Royal Military College, Kings- 
ton {General Cameron), will be glad to hear of any officer 
of the Canadian forces interested in installing and estab- 
lishing an organized system of messenger pigeon stations 
throughout the country. Officers at any of the under-noted 
towns are especially appealed to for co-operation : Windsor, 
London, Godericb, St. Catherines, Toronto, Peterboro, 
Ottawa, Montreal, Sherbrooke (Quebec), Kamouraska, 
Rimouski, Colebrook, Frederictotl, St. John, Chatham, St. 
Annes, Gaspe, Pictou, Halifax. 

Hon, Speaker and Madame Ouirnct gave a dinner on the 
the 13th Inst,, to which the following were invited : Hon, 
Edward and Lady Alice Stanley, Hon. Mr. and Mrs, Col- 
villc, Capt. McMahon, Major Prevost, A.D.C. ; Miss 
Lister, Miss Lay, Hon, Frank and Miss Smith, Hon. J. G, 
Haggart, Hon. C, C. Colby, Hon. Mackenzie Powell, Dr. 
Grandbois, M.P.; Mr. Choquette, M.P.; Mr. Piefontaine, 
M.P.; Mr, Ward, M.P.j Dr. Fiset, M.P.; Mr, Dessaint, 
M.P.; Mr, W, Bain, M.P.j Mr, J. A. Mamie, M.P.j Mr. 
and Mrs, Hate, Mr. and Mrs. Deville, Mr. Cargill, M,P„ 
and Mrs. Cargill, Mr. McMillan, M,P., and Mrs, Mc- 
Millan, and Mr, John Black, - 

The present head of the Shelley family, Sir Edward, a 
nephew of the poet, is a widower 011 the shady side of sixty, 
and lives on the family's beautiful estates in Hampshire, 
South of England, The house, a red brick structure, was 
built and lived in try Charles II, Sir Edward, till he 
settled down in 18113, let! a wild career of ad venture. 
Finding the life of a British cavalry officer too tame, at 
the opening of the Crimean war he joined the Turkish 
BaiM-BsMfcs, and was made a Pasha by the Sultan, 
Then he hunted in the wilds of South Africa, and afterward 
cum to America to enjoy the rough sport of the Western 
prairies. The Indians captured and kept him a prisoner for 
year*, making him a child", but watching him closely till he 
found an opportunity to escape. Later he travelled in 
China and japan. 
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CHAi'TKK I, 
"If* a fine world for so 

The place seemed Maturated w ' 
to an August afternoon. The lea* 
silence by the sultry sun. Not a 
the sky. The sun h«d held unbrok 
From the open windows of the lar, 
issued. It might have been the t 
the awakening only these vines trailing over it . 
bad not grown at wanton will, they were pruned 
for and clustered high up to the roof, where they were lost 
amongst the chimneys, and the smooth, green lawn and 
trim flower beds all testified to recent care. 

At the back of the house, though, a different aspect of 
things presented itself to view. There was no idle dreami- 
ness there. The large cooking range was doing its Monday 
duty, going at full blast ; the kettle boiled and bubbled, 
sending a white line of steam out into the sunlight, while 
th» whole air was pervaded with the delicious vague aroma 
which proceeds from freshly boiled fruit. In the outer 
kitchen soap suds reigned, to the detriment of all minor 
trifles, as Bridget, bare to the elbows, open at the threat,- 
displaying a brown and unlovely neck, rubbed and soaked, 
and rinsed and steamed, as she sang in gleeful snatches : 

'1 here's one wide river, 

" And that's the river of yarding, 

(Pause, and a more vigorous scrub,) 

' ■ There's one w : de river, 

" There's one mrjre river to cros't," 

She had just struggled through the rinsing of a large 
sheet, and now her big, brown bony hands wrung it 
vigorously. It fell in serpentine winding intothe tub again, 
and writhed under her touch like a living thing. She 
stopped her singing and spoke aloud, 

•' I wish't I was in heaven. " 

Evidently this remark was the outcome of iter present 
employment. There she would be washed not washing, 

" It's a fine world for some folk," she went on. 

Now, Mother Nature had not made Bridget a living per 
Bonification of that delightful tru'h of which the poet sings, 
" Beauty is a joy forever." In fact, Bridget possessed a 
strong personality, but one which no one, however* insigni- 
ficant, would resign that insignificance for. Her tooth, I 
use the singular, for in truth she had but one, made up in 
length and breadth what it lacked in lieu of fellows. It 
was situated in the centre of the lower jaw, and closed over 
her upper lip, when silent, with tenaciotts affection, Just 
now, though, it was going up and down with startling 
rapidity. 

"It's a fine world, indeed ! A fine world for some 
folk. Here, I'se rubbing my very skin off my knuckles, 
while her lays upstairs thinking of her ills. Lord 1" 

She gave a tremendous tug to the final end of the sheet, 
and the water flew up into the face of a man who entered 
at the moment. 

He made no remonstrance, gave no rebuke, bat brushed 
his face with his red flannel shirt sleeve, and then stood 
watching Bridget's manoeuvres in the wash-tub. She 
evidently had a spite against the fine lace skirt now in her 
hands by the savage way in which she handled the delicate 
things. She even smiled when a slender rent appeared in 
one of the flounces. 

" Carelessness, Bridget, carelessness," she enunciated in 
such fine tones it was apparent they were not her own. 
She held the skirt up, with the rent in full view, for the 
man's inspection, and smiled again. That rent seemed to 
revive her spirits, 

" Get away, you selfish man. Have you naught to do 
but come and crow over me. How's the flower bed V 

'■Weeded." 

" And the path ?" 

" Raked." 

" And the horses ?*' 

" Fed and watered." 

" And the dead branches ?" 

" Cut ; every one." 

" And have you nothing left to do but contemplate my 
charms ?" 'his with a sardonic smile and the tooth well to 
the fore. 

" I just came in, 1 thought as ker might have some 
messace — — " 

The man stopped short, for the passage door was pasted 
open from within and " her" appeared on the threshold, 

"Bridget, and didn't you hear of my calling ?" 

«' No, ma'am." 

" It's too bad, and me waiting for my tea this half hour 
and more, and the pains all over me," 

Bridget wrung the water from her hands, wiped them in 
her apron, and hastened to put some tea to draw, while 
Mrs, Melville sank into a chair ami, with hand clasped to 
\wt side, gave way to feeble moans, until a steaming cap 
of creamiest, sugarless tea was brought her by the forgetful 
Bridget. 

•' And what are you standing there tor, Simon Chunk, 
hindering Bridget and wasting of your time ? Your time 
is my money ; go and get the cow to milk ; it's just wppei 
time, ami no fresh milk for Miss Route," 

Simon Chunk slouched out of the kitchen, tie was not 
*orrv to get out of the stifling atmosphere of his mistress's 
presence into the freedom of air and sky. t le gave a short, 
sharp whistle as he went, and through a hole in the hedge 



a large red setter tpgtmeL There was evidently a perfect 
understanding between these two, for Simon Chunk merely 
said "Well, Pet," a* the creature caught op to Mm, and 
the dog robbed her bead for one moment against hi* grimy 
way of greeting. 

aftdfsg in the f«wt gateway as the pair 
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husky, mirthless laugh. His voice had becoim 
husky from his constant desire m please and j 
dread of not doing so, 

*' I'm goJbg Just now to fetch the «*, Mm Home, to 
get a glass of nice warm milk for your supper, as your rasa 
told me." 

" You ought to have known to go without being told ; 
hurry, now," 

Simon Chunk and the dog went on, leaving the miser- 
able-looking child still standing in the gate. 
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'* wot very well, thank you ; she is gettiisg a companion 
on Friday, and then she may be better " 

" A companion," he repeated quickly after her. It was 
impossible to interpret the expression which came into bis 
face, " Is she young 7" 

<* Not very ; twenty-two. She is qoite a lady. Mamma 
got good references. " 

" Tell your mamma I shall come to see her soon." He 
touched his hat, patted the child on the bead and harried 
on, just as the big white cow came akxsg with Pet at her 
heels and Simon Chunk in the rear. 

" How slow yoa are, Simon Chunk," said the child, and 
all the wrinkles had come back into her ia.ee, " Cair t yoa 
make the cow come quicker "f 

" You see just how it is, Miss Rosie," said the man, "m 
his peculiar hsskf tones. " If she goes any (packer maybe 
it might turs the milk/'' 

He went on repeating this to himself with satisfaction. 
He felt he bad developed an ides, 

The gong sounded for tea soon after this, and Rasie ram 
in in haste. 

Nothing cookl be aware ijicoBgiaoos them her same. 
Everything about the child was unchildlike, and thin and 
pale and unlovely, and her hair, a dark, colourless tenwns, 
fell as far as her shoulders in straight strings. 

Her mother lay ©a the library sofa, covered with a many- 
coloared* Afghan. The child stole up I* her qwietly arsd 
kissed ber lightly, 

" Poor iily mammy." 

The only reply she got was a feist groan. The eM look 
of anxiety deepened in Rape's face. She went to the table. 
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been, Rosie ?' 
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id. Remember, Rosie, you are to call her 
a lady friend ; it sounds better." 

Then Rosie crept back to the table and fingered a fciscmt 
as she drank her glass of milk, casting sides-long glances 
now and then in the direction ot the library sofa. After 
a time she again approached her mother. 
" You haven't eaten anything, Rosie." 
» Oh, yes I have; a big biscuit, and Tve had lots of 
fruit this afternoon." 

" You know I wont have you eating between meals. DM 
you drink all your milk ?' 
«• Nearly all." 
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em back to the table and drained the glass, 
left half full, and then eanve back, and, 
by the window, took up a book, 
t read so much, Rosie. It is bad for the brain. 
Put on your hat and take a nice run round the garden." 
There was a visible relaxation about the child's eyebrows. 
** But you will be all alone?" 

*' Bridget isn't going out to-night, She says she is tiresl 
— tired after the washing of that handful of clothes. Rub 
off now. After Friday I need never be alone. I am glad 
for you, Rosie, that Miss Power is coming. " 

" Yes, and she is so old she will never wish to go oat" 
Then this child, with the mnehiSdlike face, went slowly 
Out of the roots ami flew down the stairs, and Mrs. Mel- 
ville fell baek amongst her pillows atttt slept the sleep of 
the righteous fn ^ 4fml fy Hm ^ ) 



Lecturer on Colorado : "Whei* eh* in the world will 
you find in one spot, outside of our State, such products as 
marble, iron, hre-day, chalk, copper, lead, slate, fruits of 
all kinds, hemp, flax, all manner of grains, and— But why 
enumerate them ? Where else will yoa tm\ all these 
things ? Where, I say ?" Matt in the audience $ 
ly) t w in boy's pocket." ~-€kk«»gv Triim*,, 
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What the Recamier Preparations are 
and why they are to be used. 

R<k»wtiw Crwtre, which is «w* of these wwh! 
femeas preparations., is mode ftom the recipe used, by 
Islfte .Ress.itaier. ft is not a tramme-tic, !mt an emollient 
us ha applied as isight j si st bafof-e retirlisi;, stud' to he 
rsnsiws-d in the niwaSns by bathing freely, It will 
pesmsve (aft and sssidsisni, pirupies, red spots or blotches, 
xa& mtis* y>sn fcee aa4 hands as smooth, W white and 
as soft as am infant's, 

Reossnier Balm is a beautifies-, pore ,'iftd simple. It 
is msu whitewash,, and unlike moss lap-iass Kessamie.t 
Itisiui is esooerltngly hescliciai and is absolutely im 
penxptsble except in she delicate fretsaw* M«4 youth- 
i'tilsssss whiicli Ij imparts is the skin. 

Ricssnii« last wo will mmw* freckle* raft moth 
touches, is seothiaa anil eflicadotrs lav any irritation 
ot the csstktsle. and is the most dcUjjhsf'al of washes for 
ratio-, ■Sag the tinst from the I'sve otter travelling, am* is 
stis-e simtlissihie so gentlemen to be used after shaving-. 

Kei-aniier Powder is in ihs-e* shades, white, flesh 
»*$ tsram. It is the finest powder ever manufactured, 
*«d ts slrisshiti-.l in :!>« nursery, tor gentlemen after 
rfmving arssi lor tsse reiki gencrai'iy. 

Ke-camio Soap is a iwiScasiv pure artielesuaranteed 
free ttossi animal fat. This soap soistains many of tire 
heating ingredients rssed in ccanport-admg Kecamier 
Cream and Lotion, . , , , 

The Kaeatnier Toilet Prepsralionsssie positively tree 
i'rislE all inUih ious islgTediefits, and contain neither lead, 
Hsmstth. nor arsenic. Tbetollowing cci silicate Is from 
she emisieat Scientist and Professor of Chemistry. 
Thomas R Stiitmaa. of she Stevens' Institute ol 
Technci4o$ry t 

' 4oBKOltDWAit, Nsw York, J»« , tSSj 
Mrs. H. H. Ayes. 

Dear Maham : fwaples of your Rccarnier Pre- 
Mirations las e been analyst cd by roe I find that there 
* nothing- in these that will harm she most delicate skin, 
and which is not aaihorhcii by the French Pharma- 
copoeia as safe and osaefieial in preparations of this 
character. 

ResocotfuJIv years. 
Taos. B. Stisllmak. M.Sc. Ph.D. 
if yorer druggist does not keep the Recamier Pre- 
parations, reftise snhstkutes. Let him order for yon . 
satf order yc-sr.— .*!:" from the Canadian office of the 
Kecanier'Maiuijaaarias Company, 374 atsd 376 St. 
Paul Street. v , 1 I sale , Canada at oris- 
regnlar K-ew York price* s Kecassnier Cream, 5t-So; 
Ricaanis- Baftn, fi.jo; Recastier Moth and Freckle 
Lotson, }i,;,a; Recamier sbosp, scented, *pc, ,; u'o- 
seented, «ge. ; Recamier Powder, targe boxes, $x 00; 
sraall boxes, 53c. 



CASTOR-FLUID 
Registered — A deligstrtfttiiy refreshing prepara- 
tion for the hair Should be used daily . keepr 
the scalp Stealthy, prevettes dandruff, promotes 
the growth. A perfect hair dressing for the 
farany. *sc per bcatse 

HENRY R. GRAY, Chemist, 
122 St. U«h»ik» Main Sb»et 



DRESS OF THE THIRTEENTH 
CENTURY, 



Sosae interesting infbrtMtiari as to the 
dress «f the later years of the thirteenth 
century may be picked out of the well-Icnown 
Household Roll of Bishop SwirifieM, (of 
Hereford.) It records the purchase of four 
pieces of linen cloth, called Keyrteth, for £19 
6s Bd. These were marie up into Jong gar- 
ments for the use of the bishop and his clerks 
by a tailor, who was provided with the 
necessary articles of biBding, lining, and thread. 
Four pieces and six yards of striped cloth, at 
a cost of £12 17s. 6d., were bought for the 
tunics and cloaks of the squires and bailiffs. 
Three pieces and four yards of a coarser cloth, 
cost £~i 1 6s. 1 id., were allotted to the serving 
mea, while a still commoner sort, of which 
four pieces and a half were obtained for ^8 
15)5. od., was made up for the grooms and 
pages. The tofal expenditure amounted to 
upward of £y), equal, I suppose, to ^700 or 
/750 at the present value srf money. In win- 
ter the Bi.-hop purchased, for the tetter pro- 
section of his episcopal self, a surtout of 
furred skin and a furred cap. The cloths for 
summer wear were purchased at Whitsuntide, 
were of a lighter texture, and were denomi- 
nated bluett and russet. These, too, were of 
different qualities, and the servants were once 
more clothed in distinctive striped dresses. 
The cloth of this period had a very long nap, 
so that when the garment was overused the 
imp cmjM be refbort), and m air of newness 
economically obtained. In the reign of the 
First Edward the tunic was still in vogue ; it 
w*« worn with wide sleeves, which (feperoded 
to the elbow. The &t*per-ttmic (the French 
Kardecwsj wm also very generally adopted, 
Under the Third Kdward dress occupied to a 
large extent the attention of the wealthier 
classes, and the prevalent ostentation led to 
the enactment of no fewer than eight sump- 
tuary laws. The tonic, or cote-bardie, fitted 
dose to the body ; it had tight sleeves, and 
scarcely readied the knee, so as not to obscure 
the view of the embroidered garter which set 
off the manly leg, It was gorgeously em- 
broidered, and from its sleeves hung long 
slips of cloth. The peasantry, however, wore 
no meh splendid garments j they were forbk!- 




CHAMPION "MIKK," A.K-CS.H. f$tl. 




CHAMPION BRANT, A.K.C.S.B. 5856. 

FROM THE BRANT COCKER KENNELS. 



den by law to wear other than breeches of 
leather and a frock of russet, or undyed wool. 
The burghers of the town were attired in dress 
of similar cut, but finer texture — for it was in 
this respect that the statute law insisted on the 
gradations of rank— and its general effect may 
be seen in the costume still worn by the 
scholars of Christ's Hospital. — The Gentle- 
man's Magazine. 



HUMOUROUS. 



A Proof of Her. Love.— He : Do you 
really love me, darling ? She : Yes, really. 
To prove it, I'll name my dog after you. 

Hardhead ; What did you say you did for 
a living ? Softnut (loftily) : I'm a poet, sir. 
Hardhead: Poet, eh ? Weil, what do you do 
when the spring is over ? 

Daughter of the House (anxious to intro- 
duce partners to each other) : Is your card 
quite full, Mr. McSawney ? Mr. McSawney : 
Oh dear, no ! Which dances shall I give you ? 

FlANcfi (a rising bank clerk) : In a year, 
dearest, 1 shall be cashier. Fiancee (who 
reads the papers) : You dear bright fellow ! 
And I have so longed to see something of 
the United States. 

Too Much for Her.— Servant : Yi», 
siorr, Mrs, Jones is in. What's yer name, 
«orr? Visitor; Professor Vandeisplinkeri- 
beitner. Servant : Oeh ! sure ye'd better go 
right in, and take it wid ye, 

" PiKAS'M, might I harsk you somethin' ?" 
•* Certainly, jane, what is it ? " " Pkag'ffl— 
my young man's just dropped in, and as I'm 
a-'tcourit/ »' the kitchen floor, p'r'aps you'd 
kindly hentertain 'im for ten minutes, while I 
finish hup," 

A Qotm Automaton*—" Have you any 
automatic toys?" " Yes, a large assortment, 
I low do you like this?" " It appears to be 
broken," "No, madam; you do not under- 
stand the Mea, It ft an automatic tramp, and 
does not work," 

Fritz : Father, do help roe with this 
example, I can't gel the answer. Father 
(returning the slate after vain efforts) ; Well, 
can't get it right either, Fritz ; There, 



now ! to-morrow I shall get a bad mark, and 
all because you can't do an example. 

Disappointing. — Photographer (to sitter) : 
It's all right ; I have taken your portrait. 
Sitter (surprised) : Oh, I did not know : you 
ought to have told me w hen you were taking 
it, and I would have put on an expression. 
You have only got me just as I always am. 

History.— She : Oh, I do like history so 
much. He : Indeed ! What is your favour- 
ite ? She : The discovery of North America 
by the Indians is so interesting, and they were 
so far ahead of Columbus that I think they 
ought to hold the World's Fair in the Indian 
Territory. 

Anxious Wife : Doctor, how is my hus- 
band ? Doctor : He will come around all 
right. W ? hat he needs now is quiet. I have 
here a couple of opiates. Anxious Wife : 
When shall I give them to htm? Doctor: 
Give them to him 1 They are for you, madam. 
Your husband needs rest. 

Precious Youngster,— Teacher (to class 
in grammar) ; In this sentence, " The poor 
misguided wretch was taken to prison," what 
part of speech is "poor"? Johnny BHvens' 
hand is raised. Johnny may answer. Johnny 
Blivens 1 "Poor" is an unnecessary word, 
mum. There ain't any rich misguided wretches 
ever taken to prison, 

J'rkiarku for Emkrgenciks.— Nervous 
Gentleman : Now be careful how you drive, 
cabby, and go slowly over the stones, for I 
hate to be shaken. And mind yon pull up at 
the right house ; and look out for those dread- 
ful steam-rollers. Cabby : Never fear, sir, 
I'll do my best. And which 'orsepital would 
you wish to be taken to, sir, in ease of u 
nsccldent ? 

Mr, Slimdoobs Dear me. It's most 
extraordinary, I can't find the coat belonging 
to my new suit. Mrs, Smalley (his married 
sister) : Why, Bertie, is it that new English 
suit that w»« sent home yesterday ? Mr, 
Slimdood 1 Yes, it has disappeared most 
myateriotwly. Mm, Smalley s Nora, have 
you seen anything of Mr, SlimJood's new 
coat ? Nora : Faith, that I hev, mum. The 
children do bees twin' it for a checker Hoard, 
mum. 
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HOMESTEAD REGULATIONS, 

All even numbered sections, excepting S and 26, are 
ttpen for homestead and pre-emption entry. 

ENTRY. 

Entry may be made personally at the local land o&Ct 
m which the" land to be taken is situate, or if the home- 
steader desires, he may, on application to tbe Mittister 
of the Interior, Ottawa, or the Commissioner tsf Domi- 
nion Lands, Winnipeg, receive authority for some •« 
near the local office to make the entry for him. 

DUTIES. 

Under the present law homestead duties may he p«- 
Sormed in three ways : 

x . Three years' ctdtivation and residence, dittos 
which period the settler may not be absent for isoit 
than six months in any one year without forfeiting U» 
entry. 

a. Residence for three years within two miles of tbc 
homestead quarter section and afterwards next prior to 
application for patent , residing for 3 months in a habi- 
table house erected upon it. Ten acres must be broken 
the first year after entry, 15 acres additional in the 
second, and 15 in the third year ; to acres to be in crop 
the second year, and 35 acres the third year. 

3. A settler may reside anywhere ftrr the first t*," 1 
years, in the first year breaking 5 acres, in the secot*i 
cropping said 5 acres and hrestkirtg additional to acres, 
also budding a habitable house, The entry is forfeitffl 
if residence is not commenced at the expiration of two 
years from date of entry. Thereafter the settler laust 
reside upon and culti vate his homestead for at least sis 
months m each year for three years. 

APPLICATION FOR PATENT 
may be made before the local agent, any homartwi 
Inspector, or the intelligence officer at Medecine Hal 
or Qu'Appelle Station. 

Sik months' notice must be given in writing l®U» 
Commissioner of Dominion Lands by a settler oi his 
intention prior to making application for patent. 

Intelligence office), are situate at Winnipeg. Q« 
pisl!« Station and Medicine Hat Newly arrived smsm- 
grants will receive, at any of these office*, informant* 
as to the lands that stre open for entry, and from the 
officers in charge, fifee ot expense, advise and assistance 
in securing lands to suit them, 

A SECOND HOMESTEAD 
may be taken by any ene who has received a tomes**" 8 
patent or a Certificate m recoinmendativrt. cs.wr.t-ri- a 
by the Commissioner of Dominion Lands, upon auassr a- 
ttett for patent made by him prior to the second iUy « 
June, 1887. . , 

' All csiimminitsaiimw having reference to .mils »>«»* 
corimil 01 the Dominion Cvenwrenl, lying between >•# 
eastern toumtsirv of Manitoba and the FsswlM t,o*«t, 
should he addressed w the Seeretaty al the Metwrtwew 
of the Interior, Ottawa, or to H. H, Smith, (.omul* 
sroiter of Dominion Leads, Winnipeg, Manitoba 
A M HUKCKSS. 
Deputv Ministet- #♦ *« •»»*"*' 
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The article in the last number of the // V<x on 
"The Library in Education." should be read by all 
persons who are concerned in the classification of 
books and the turning of printed knowledge to the 
best account Notwithstanding many improve- 
ments in the methods of imparting instruction, 
books are still an invaluable aid to the student. 
Works of reference in our days are of far greater 
utility than they used to be in former generations, 
owing to the pains taken both by the writers and 
the publishers to make them trustworthy. Whether 
they treat of history, of science, of art, of com- 
merce, of manufactures, or of any of the branches 
into which these subjects are subdivided, the ut- 
most care is exercised in rendering the information 
full and satisfactory. There is no department of 
knowledge on which rich stores of gathered facts 
have not been placed at the disposal of the earnest 
inquirer. But to make them always and readily 
accessible — that is a task for the trained librarian. 
The present system of library administration is, 
compared with the old, a virtual revolution. In 
England a new era began with the reforms of Mr. 
Edward Edwards, whose works extended the desir- 
able propaganda through the range of civilization. 
On this continent men like-minded sympathized 
and cooperated with the movement, and the illus- 
tration furnished by Mr. lies of the new modus 
operandi shows bow much has been gained since 
Mr. Edwards published his ideas of library 
economy. It is a practical lesson of great value, 
to which all who are interested in library work 
will thank us for calling their attention. 

The death of Mr. Charles Gibb, which took 
place at Cairo on the 8th inst., is a grave loss to 
this province — to the whole Dominion. How 
much his personal friends have parted with their 
own hearts will tell them. Mr, Gibb had a richly 
and rarely endowed nature. Seldom, indeed, have 
this world's goods been bestowed on one so 
worthy, morally and intellectually, to administer 
thern for the benefit of the community. The 
most unassuming of men, Mr. Gibb united in his 
character qualities not often found in conjunction. 
Kind-hearted and generous, he was, at the same 
time, thoroughly practical. Possessed from his 
bfrth of ample means, and enjoying exceptional 
social advantages, he was accustomed from his 
childhood to high thinking and noble endeavour 
to realize it After leaving college and spending 
some time to travel, be asked himself how he 
could employ the talents entrusted to him m a way 
that would develop his own gifts, keep his mind 
sound and his body healthful, and also be of 
service to the rest of the community. He fixed 



his choice, happily for this province, on horticul- 
ture, and more especially fruit-raising* And what 
his head and hand found to do, he did it with all 
his might. The Horticultural Society of this city 
is indebted to htm for much of its progress. He 
suggested, and was mainly instrumental in, the 
publication of the yearly report, and set the 
example of contributing special papers, based on 
actual experiment The series of proceedings 
since 1876 would be much reduced in bulk and 
value if Mr. Gibb's share were taken away. His 
visit to Northern Europe, and especially to Russia, 
with Prof. Budd, had results of great significance 
to our fruit-growers. It was the first attempt to 
apply the common-sense theory that, in choosing 
new varieties, those of like climate should have 
the preference. Previously what little had been 
done in that direction had been done at random. 
The pains that Mr. Gibb took to make his tour 
fruitful to his own country are revealed in every 
page of his unpretentious but precious record. 
He resolved to make a like inquiry in Japan, and 
was on his way home when, to the surprise and 
grief of all who knew him, his death was an- 
nounced. But that was only one phase of his 
beneficence. He went about doing good and his 
works do follow him. 

The last number of the Commercial is almost 
entirely devoted to a resume of recent progress in 
Manitoba and the North- West. The first portion 
deals with railway construction, and the Commer- 
cial is certainly justified in qualifying the record of 
18S9 as a "splendid showing." It appears that 
41 1 miles of new road have been ironed and 119 
miles graded during the past year. This gain is 
distributed among the North-West Central, 50 
miles ; the Northern Pacific and Manitoba, 
Portage branch, 55 miles ; the same line, Brandon 
branch, 145 miles ; the Canadian Pacific, Souris 
branch, 20 miles, and 30 miles graded ; the same 
line. Carman extension, 6 miles ; the Manitoba 
and North- Western extension, 25 miles graded ; 
the Qu'Appelle, Long Lake and Saskatchewan, 
120 miles and 34 miles graded; the Manitoba 
South Eastern, 20 miles graded ; the Winnipeg 
(within the city limits), 10 miles graded ; the Port 
Arthur. Duluth and Western, 15 miles. This last 
line, though geographically in Western Canada, is 
politically within the boundaries of Ontario. It is 
usually and naturally associated with what we have 
been accustomed to regard as the North-West — 
that is, Canada beyond Lake Superior — rather 
than with a province, the inhabited parts of which 
are separated from it by a great inland sea and a 
long stretch of unoccupied country. 

The people of Manitoba and the Territories 
cling hopefully to the Hudson Bay Railway, and 
decline to accept the adverse decisions which the 
mercantile community of Eastern Canada has 
pronounced on it, "That it will in lime be built," 
says the Commercial, " is not the least doubted by 
Manitobans, whose faith in the route is about as 
sure as it could be in any enterprise. Upon the 
opening of this great route, the development and 
prosperity of this country in a large measure de- 
pends!, and all other railway enterprises are con 
fsidered but of Secondary importance when the 
Hudson Bay road is included, This road has 
been before the people for years, but the progress 
made has not yet been very much." Our coiiu-m- 
porary does not seem to have any definite informa- 
tion as to the present position of the undertaking, 
but « many believe that the prospects are good for 



the placing of the scheme in a practical shape to 
continue construction before long. Perhaps during 
1890 the work of building the road may be tinder- 
taken in good earnest." We heartily agree with 
the Commercial that the railway development of 
recent years reveals unbounded faith in the future 
of the country. 

By an Order in-Council the North West Terri- 
tories were in rSSa divided into four Districts; 
Assiniboia, with an area of 95,000 square miles; 
Saskatchewan, 114,000 square miles; Alberta, 
100,000 square miles, and Athabasca, i22,coo 
square miles. These Districts, generally known as 
the Territories, were given representation in the 
House of Commons by an act which was assented 
to on the 2nd of June, 1886. The act has since 
then been frequently amended, but it was only to 
be expected that further changes would be neces- 
sary as settlement advanced. A measure is now 
before the Senate, the chief aim of which is to 
substitute in the Territories a legislative Assem- 
bly for the mixed Council. It is proposed that it 
should consist of twenty-two members, elected by 
the people — three legal experts being appointed 
by the lieutenant-Governor to aid and advise in 
the preparation of bills. Its duration is fixed at 
three years, and it is to make laws on direct taxa- 
tion for territorial revenue purposes, on prison ad- 
ministration, on licenses, the solemnization of mar- 
riage and other matters of a private and local 
character. Certain powers enjoyed by the other 
provinces are still withheld, for reasons deemed in 
the circumstances sufficiently valid. 

There are two clauses of peculiar interest in this 
measure for the organization of the North West. 
It is provided that either the English or French 
language be used in the debates of the Assembly, 
in the courts and in the printed records, etc., until 
after the next general election, when the Assembly 
will be free to regulate its own practice in this 
respect. By the existing law the manufacture, 
sale or possession of spirituous liquors is pro- 
hibited, save where special permits have been ob- 
tained In the Senate bill it is provided that 110 
change shall be made in the liquor laws, and that 
the powers conferred on the Legislature with rela- 
tion thereto shall not be exercised till after the 
next general election, when the people shall have 
an opportunity to express their opinion on this im- 
portant question. That in the course of time the 
four North-West Districts will be placed on the 
same independent footing as any of the older Pro- 
vinces, may be taken for granted, but as yet the 
population is not large enough for sub-division or 
the devolution of entire control as to lands, loans, 
etc. The present measure marks, however, a step 
forward in that direction which must give satisfac- 
tion to all who are interested in the progress of 
new Canada. 

Mr. Ira Cornwall who, as ever, is unweared in 
well doing, sends us some welcome information 
touching the next Si, John (N.B.) Exhibition, 
which will be opened on the 24th of September 
next. The Exhibition Association, formed of 
leading citizens, have acquired large permanent 
buildings and spacious ground*— including % ftws 
speeding course—and are making simple and satis 
factory arrangements for the accommodation of » 
large number of visitors, The committees are all 
organised and at work, and their exertions have 
already been fruitful in many ways, Among the 
new features of peculiar interest will be an exhibit 
of West India Islands products-- the outcome «l 
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the new line recently inaugurated with such suc- 
cess. The Maritime Provinces will show to the 

best advantage- efforts being made to have a 

comprehensive display of the products of the 
mine, the soil, the forest and the fisheries. Each 
of these departments will fotttl an exhibition in 
itself and the utmost pains will be taken to illus- 
trate worthily the great and varied wealth of Mari- 
time Canada. Mr. Cornwall's little handbook, 
published some years ago, was a revelation of the 
value of the New Brunswick forests from an indus- 
trial standpoint, which astonished those who had 
not given the subject attention. In connection 
with the fisheries department, specimens of the 
apparatus and appliances in use will illustrate the 
m&dii$ operandi by which so many thousands of 
our fellow-citizens gain their subsistence. In fine, 
the enterprise is in good hands, and we do not 
fear to assure our readers that it will be worthy of 
both the Maritime Provinces and St. John. The 
secretary (Mr. Cornwall) will be happy to satisfy 
all inquirers. 



OUR INDIANS. 

The last Report of the Department of Indian 
Affairs contains a good deal of interesting infor- 
mation as to the population, condition and pro- 
spects of the aboriginal tribes in the Dominion. 
By the latest census or estimate they number 
121.520 souls — there being 17,752 in Ontario, 
13,500 in Quebec, 2,599 m Nova Scotia, 1,574 in 
New Brunswick, 314 in Prince Edward Island, 
24,522 in Manitoba and the North-West Terri- 
tories, 35,765 in British Columbia, and the re- 
mainder being scattered through Rupert's Land, 
Labrador, the Peace River, Athabasca and Mc- 
Kenzie districts and the Arctic coast. The races 
represented in this population are diverse. In the 
older provinces the tribes and bands belong almost 
wholly to the Algonquin and Huron-Iroquois 
families. The Treaty Indians of the North-West 
are also largely Algonquin. The Sioux pertain to 
a stock of which the great bulk resides south of 
the frontier. The more remote northern and 
western tribes are mainly divisions of the great 
Athabascan, Tinne or Dene-Dindjie family, and 
stretching along the Arctic coast are the Esqui- 
maux, generally regarded as distinct from the 
Indians. The majority of the Indians of the old 
provinces are Christian, and fairly civilized and in- 
dustrious. In Ontario, however, there are still 
885 pagan Indians. In Quebec the religion of a 
considerable number is unknown, but most of 
these are probably pagan. In the Maritime Pro- 
vinces they seem to be all Christians. Of the 
Indians of Manitoba and the North -West Terri- 
tories, 12,504 are pagans, The dwellers in Eastern 
Rupert's Land, Labrador, the Peace River, Atha- 
basca and McKenzie districts and the Arctic 
coast are probably mostly pagans, though missions 
have been established at several points in the vast 
northern region. The Indians of the West Coast. 
Fraser River, Kamloops, Cowichan, Okanagan, 
Kootenay and North- West Coast Agencies have 
been evangelized to a considerable extent. In the 
Cowichan Agency there seem to be no pagans. 
Of the 1,900 Indians of the Kwawkcwlih Agency, 
00 the other hand, only 274 are set down as 
Christians. Lor four bands, numbering in all 
\ 2,296, no agencies have as yet been established. 

A good deal has been done both by the Covert) 
rnem and the various religious bodies to supply 



the Indians with opportunities of educating their 
children. The numbers of pupils attending school 
last year was 6,459. f)f these 1,036 are ascribed 
to Ontario ; 528 to Quebec ; 12310 Nova Scotia ; 
94 to New Brunswick ; 19 to Prince Edward 
Island ; 453 to British Columbia ; 1,170 to Mani- 
toba, and 2,036 to the North-West Territories. 
In industrial education, which is what the Indians 
roost need, considerable progress has been made. 
The most successful system of training for young 
Indians is that of the boarding-house, by which, 
they are dissociated from the injurious influences 
of their own homes, brought in contact with per- 
sons of exemplary habits and taught the usages of 
civilized life. The application of this plan is sure 
to be attended with good results. Industrial insti- 
tutions of this kind have been established in the 
parish St. Paul's, near Winnipeg : at Regina, at 
Kamloops, at Kuper Island (Strait of Georgia), 
and near Fort Steele, in the Kootenay district: 
and like training schools are about to be put in 
operation in the districts of Keewatin and Alberta. 
In Ontario their usefulness has been fairly tested. 
Of the whole number of pupils 5.759 are enrolled 
on the lists of the 215 day schools : 593 on those 
of the 10 industrial schools, and 107 on those of 
6 boarding schools. The reports from many of 
these institutions are hopeful : some of them ex- 
tremely gratifying. At Muncey both farming and 
mechanical trades are taught by foremen skilled, 
not only in their handicrafts, but in imparting in- 
struction. The apprentices take pleasure in learn- 
ing, and look upon their daily tasks in the work- 
shop as recreation rather than as labour. The 
farm has succeeded, not only as a training-ground, 
but as a financial enterprise. This establishment 
is about to be enlarged. One of the newer indus- 
trial schools is that of Metlakahtla, of unhappy 
memories. The principal, Mr. Scott, seems to 
have won the confidence of the boys' parents, 
though at first they were not in love with his 
methods. They wanted something that would 
yield them prompt and visible advantage. The 
trades taught are coopering, carpentering, garden- 
ing and boat-building, but as yet only a bare 
beginning has been made. The young people are 
tractable and seem contented. Father Hugon- 
nard's school at Qu'Appelle is a good instance of 
what may be clone with the children of the North- 
West Indians, when they are removed trom the 
unsettling native influences. It was uphill work at 
first. Not only were the parents reluctant to leave 
their children in the institution, but some of 
the boys were enticed away. Nearly all the 
truants came back, however, and now fifty-six of 
them are learning carpentry, blacksmithing, bak- 
ing, farming, etc., as well as the usual branches of 
education. There is also a girl's school, with 72 
pupils, who learn not only to read, write and 
cipher, but to sew, to knit and do all kinds of 
housework. At Brantford there is a normal school 
where Indian girls are trained as teachers. The 
Rev, Mr. Wilson's institutions at Sault Ste. Marie 
are, it is almost needless to say, fulfilling their mis- 
sion of usefulness. The Superintendent (the Hon, 
Mr, Dewduey) insists on the importance of the 
boarding system, and from its extension the best 
results may he expected. 

As to changing the habits of the adult Indian it 
is virtually impossible. The most that can be 
done is to offer him inducements to improve his 
condition, and to keep him out of the way ot 
temptation. This is not easy. In spite of all pre- 



cautions traders occasionally sell them the liquor 
that maddens them, and the consequences are 
sometimes deplorable, even fatal. For two cen- 
turies and a half this has been a crucial question 
in Indian administration., and it is still the great 
problem. One measure has worked well in help- 
ing to prevent breaches of the law — the employ- 
ment of Indians as police. For years this has 
been found a most effective policy in She United 
States agencies, and its worth is being beneficently 
tested in the North-West- The Indians, made 
constables, feel their importance and the respon- 
sibility that rests on them. On the whole, art im- 
provement has been observed in the morale of the 
North-West Indians. They are becoming resigned 
to a settled industrious life, work on the farm is 
growing in favour and volume, and their own 
manufactures — "scarfs, mitts, socks and stock- 
ings—show marked improvement in shape, finish 
and the selection of colours," They are, in 
several localities, becoming more tasteful in their 
dress, and more regardful of personal cleanliness. 
This desirable change is, of course, only seen in 
those communities that are in contact with civiliza- 
tion, and yet enjoy safeguards against its corrup- 
tions. The Superintendent seems to think that, 
in spite of pessimist prophecies, our Canadian 
Indians are not decreasing. The enumeration in 
the Report, compared with that of the last census, 
shows an increase of some 20,000. As to the far 
northern tribes, only an estimate m possible. It 
might, however, be reasonably expected that with 
the advantages of industrial training and religious 
instniction so freely offered, and the consequent 
elevation in the moral tone of the Indians, and 
improvement in their habits, there would also be a 
more general immunity from disease, more inclina- 
tion to marry, and larger and healthier and more 
tractable families. At any rate the Superintendent's 
Report gives no ground for the belief that, as this 
generation has seen the " last bison,'' it may also 
pay its tribute of unavailing regret to the last 
representative of the aboriginal races in the 
Dominion. 



THE ETRUSCAN CIST. 

The word cist was a common tens employed by the 
Greeks and Romans to designate every species of basket or 
box : original! v a Greek wtd, it passed without transfor- 
mation into the latin. At first the cist would seem to 
have been a basket or box made of willow and intended 
for country use for holding vegetables or Traits ; like mt 
own affairs of this sort, it was sometimes round and some- 
times square. From Shis limited use the word came to 
apply to boxes and caskets of ail sorts. We find them re- 
presented very commonly on medals and coins and m 
pictures ; they hold the money of a private person m of a 
soctetv j they were used for carrying manuscripts or papyri ; 
votes were deposited in them ; they were the preCMSMts in 
the .sacred mysteries of the pyx or box which guards the 
wafer on the* altar of the Roman Church, bat their most 
usual employment was a domestic one ; they held the toys 
of children and small articles of (he toilet. 

There have been foam! in them all those objects which 
made up what the ancients call the woman's world— 
M**dHt MttNffrrts ; mirrors, hairpins, combs, prfame 
bottles, sponges, pomade boxes, and the rest. U is by p.o 
means uncommon to find ivory dice in these boxes, and 
indeed the miscellaneous contents of the modern femteune 
work-box, which is the analogue of the bey's pocket, are 
often prophesied, as it were, in these ancient receptacles. 

The cists thai have come to as are found in tombs, and 
by far the greater number of them have come from the 
necropolis of Praneste (Palest rina) or its neighbourhood, 
where they are found inclosed in the sarcophagi, or in the 
small hoses made of tufa which served to told the bones 
and ashes gathered from the funeral pyre* Sometimes the 
cists themselves contain hones 5 this was not their purpose ; 
it was mcrelv an occasional employment dictated by con- 
venience. We owe the preservation of many of these 
objects to the tact that they were of brMwe, h*t it is pos- 
sible that manv more may be lost 10 us from bavin® been 
made of the osier twigs that were the material of the 
original basket*. — Tkt .Srarfw*. 
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Cot- Charuw Ecoknk Pankt, Deputy Minister W 
Mvivm W DRFRSCE.- Colonel Charles Ettg>e«e Panet, 
IWuy Minister of Militia and Defence, was bom in the 
C j,v ol Qnebec en the ijth November, 18.50, He was 
edwated at Que*** Seminary, His first wile was Miss 
teste, a*J the second a tester of the late Hon. K. 11. 
Harwood. and the third the relict of the late Dr. Edward 
lindsav. of Quebec, After completing his collegiate 
education, Col. Panel entered upon the study of law, ami, 
having passed the necessary examinations, was called to the 
Bar of Lower Canada, now the Province ol Quebec, in 
1S54. At an early age Col. Panet took an active interest 
in militia matters.' For many years he had command of 
(he <*h Battalion, or VoUiceors de Quebec in thho he 
retired, retaining his rank of Lieut. -Colonel. At the close 
of the Venn-West rebellion in 1885 he was made a full 
Colonel For fourteen wars he was coroner of the city of 
Qoebec." He sat in the Senate of Canada for La Salle 
son from March 1S74 till February, 1875 when he 
resbrned to accept the position oi Deputy Minister ot 
Militia and Defence, the head of the department then being 
the Hon. W. B. Vail. 

The Hon David Reesor, Senator, Etc.— This gen- 
tleman, who" has Ions; been a leading figure in Canadian 
public Kfe, is of German descent. The founder of the 
family in the new world was a Mennonke minister, who 
esferated from Mannheim to Pennsylvania, in the year 
1337, in charge oi a colony that settled in Lancaster, 
Comity. The original homestead— a farm of 300 acres— is 
SSHJ in the pessessxte of the family. Pennsylvania Reesors 
settled at Markham, UX-. Christian, the Senators grand- 
father, and his son (Abraham, the Senator's father) and 
three brothers being 'among the immigrants. It was in 
MaTkham that Mr. David Reesor was born on the 1 but of 
January, 1823. His mother was also of Pennsylvania 
German stock, her name being Dettwiler. She survived 
her husband (who died m 1832) unt'l_ 1857. Senator 
Reesor 1 * earlv years were passed on Ms father's farm, 
and the indnstrions habits which be then formed were 
an attafcabk qnalificafion for the more enterprising duties 
of a merchant, manufacturer and journalist, which were 
the »eit stages in his career. In 1856 he began the publi- 
cation of the Markham Economist, a Reform journal, 
which he edited with recognized ability until 1868, when 
he sold oat the business. Senator Reesor has filled many 
local offices of responsibility and. usefulness. He has been 
a magistrate since 1S4S, a notary public since 1862, a mem- 
ber fin 1869 Warden) of the Council of the United Counties 
of York, Ontario and Peel, and secretary and treasurer of 
£he Markham Agricultural Society. To his efforts, while 
serving as school trustee, Markham owes the establish- 
ment of its grammar school. Since 1866 he has been 
Lieut-Col of the Reserve Militia. In all these and many 
other capacities Senator Reesor has never spared himself 
when the pabBc interest was at stake, and many local im- 
provements were set afoot through his thoughtfulness and 
energy. In politics he has been alike public- spirited. _ He 
represented Kings division in the l egislative Council of 
United Canada from i860 rill the inauguration of the 
federal regime, when he was called, to the Senate of the 
Dominion by royal proclamation. As a member of 
the Methodist Church, Senator Reesor has extended oppor- 
tunities for doing good, and he has been president of the 
Markham Bible Society. In February, 1S48, he married 
Emily, eldest daughter of Mr. Daniel Macdougall, of St. 
Mary's, One, sister of the Hon. Wm. Macdougall! C.B., 
P.C., by whom be has five children. Dr. Colburn, of 
Oshawa, and Mr. J, M. Holmes, of Toronto, are his sons- 
in-law. 

Tub Hon. C. A. P. Pelletier, Senator, Q.C., F.C., 
The Hon, Charles A. P. Pelletier was born at 
Riviere Quelle, P.Q., where his father was a merchant, 
on the 22nd of January, 1837, His mother was a sister of 
the late Rev. C. F. Painchaud, founder of the college of 
St. Anne. Having taking bis degree of B.C.L. at Laval 
University and studied law, Mr, Pelletier was admitted 
to the Bar in l8<k>, and soon won distinction as an advocate. 
In 1U79 be received his silk gown. He has, with Mr, 
Baillarge, Q.C., held the office of City Attorney of 
Quebec ; has been thrice elected president of the St. jean 
Baptist* Society of that city, and las t*een Major of the 
9th Battalion, well known as the Veltueurt, which he 
cotamarided. during the Fenian raid of 1866, In 1 869 be 
was elected to represent Karnoara^ka m the Federal Parlia- 
ment, was re-elected in (872, and again by acclamation in 
1S74. He was also for a time a member of the Quebec 
Assembly, while the double mandate was in force. In 1877 
Mr. Pelletier was invited to a seat in the Executive Council 
iA the Dominion, taking charge of the portfolio of Agrku 
tare in the Mackes 
4utk»ef his depart 
tage to the country, 
on ths elections of 
I been admitted to ih« 



lie discharged the 



'eminent 
rnt with credit to himself and 
mil the change of Ministry consequent 
September, 187S, Shortly )«:fore he 
be wa* President uf the 
Canadian Ommmivn for the Pari* Exposition of 1878, and 
for hl# services was created a companion of the Db- 
tinguitlwd Order of St. Mkbael and St. George. Ill 18O1 
Senator Pelletier taarrkd Susannah, daughter of the late 



Hon. Cbark, Casgram, M.L.C.. but that lady dyu*>n 
186a, he «;ai*i married Virginie, daughter of the latl ' 
M. K de la Saks U Terriere, M.D. In private life 
Senator Pelletier is held to high esteem, and has a large 
number of friends of all parties and creeds. 

TMt Hon, PetIR Mitchki.i., P,C„ M.P., Etc— 
There is w> fifittre in the House of Commons that is Uv 
v^nnl with greater interest than that which surrounds the 
mtmber for Northumberland, for several years his indc 
pendent attitude on public questions has given him the po - 
Land the name of the "Third Party." Mr. MttcheU 
|«, indeed, a host in himself. He fears no man and » 
the champion of his own cau^e, both p parliament and m 
the press. Like some of the ablest men in Dominion politics, 
Mr. Mitchell is from the Maritime Provinces. He was bom in 
Newcastle, N.B., in tS H > m f P ar f" ts ha l C v °^ 

from Scotland some years before that date. Having 
Studied law, he was called to the Bar m 1848, but early 
save his attention to shipbuilding, which he carried on ex- 
tensively In 1856 he was elected to represent Northum- 
berland in the New Brunswick Assembly, and held his seat 
until t86o when he was made a member of the Legislative 
Council of the Province. This latter position he retained 
till the inauguration of the federal regime. He was a 
member of the Provincial Government from 185S till 
March, lS6=;. when his party was defeated on the Union 
question. For years before the passage of the British 
North America Act Mr. Mitchell had been favourable to the 
federation scheme, as likely to advance the interests of alt 
the Provinces. In 1861 and 1862 he. was a delegate to 
1 luebec in connection with the construction of the Inter- 
colonial Railway. In 1864 he was one of the members of 
the Union Conference, and in 1866 went to London to take 
part in the conference there for the completion of the 
arrangements. After the resignation of the Smith Cabinet 
in 1866, he was called, in conjunction with the Hon. R. D. 
Wiltnot, to f orm a mini-try, in which he held the office of 
President of the Council. In 1869 he was one of those 
summoned by royal proclamation to the Senate of the 
Dominion, and in the same year was invited to take charge 
of the Department of Marine and Fisheries in the first 
Dominion Cabinet, and discharged the duties of that posi- 
tion with credit to himself and advantage to the country 
until the retirement of Sir John Macdonald's Ministry m 
November, 1873. He had already resigned his seat in the 
Senate and had been returned by acclamation for Northum- 
berland at the general elections of 1872. In 1874 he was 
re-elected, but was defeated in 1878. In 1882 he was once 
more returned by his old constituents, and since that date 
has continued to represent, with acceptance, the interests 
of Northumberland County. For a number of years Mr. 
Mitchell has been proprietor of the Montreal Herald , one 
of the leading journals of this Province. In 1870 the Hon. 
Mr. Mitchell published "A Review of President Grant's 
Recent Message to the United States Congress Relative to 
Canadian Fisheries and the Navigation of the St. Lawrence 
River," an able review of the question indicated in the 
title. ' Mr. Mitchell is married. In private life he is very 
popular, 

The Hon. W. D. Pkrley, Senator.— This gentleman 
is one of a group of enterprising and successful business, 
professional and public men who, on the opening up of the 
North-West, transferred their penates thither to give the 
new country the advantage of their knowledge, initiative 
and energy, while at the same time benefiting by its mani- 
fold resources. He is a son of the Hon. W. E. Perky and 
a native of New Brunswick, having been born in Sun bury 
County in that Province in 1838. In 1882 he entered 
polities as the candidate for the representation of his native 
county in the Conservative interest, but met with defeat at 
the hands of Mr. Charles Burpee. In the fall of the same 
vear he moved to Manitoba, and soon after took up land 
near Wolseky, where he built a fine hotel, and determined 
to make his home in the North-West. Almost immediately 
he assumed a position of prominence, his farm and ranch 
at Wolseky being one of the finest in Assiniboia. He was 
returned in September, 1885, to the North- West Council 
for Qu'Appelk as associate member with Mr, Thomas W. 
Jackson. In that body he was recognized as an able 
speaker, and won popularity and influence with his 
colleagues. In October, 1886, he resigned in order to pre 
sent himself as a candidate for the representation of As- 
siniboia East in the House of Commons, and at the general 
elections of March 15, 1887, he was elected by a majority 
of 726 over hi;, opponent, Mr. J. U. Dickie, His appoint- 
ment to the Senate early in 1889 was hailed with satisfac- 
tion in the North-West, 

ISllla-CooLa River, British Columjsia.—Iii this 
engraving our readers have a typical example of the shores 
of the British Columbia hords, It was taken at the mouth 
of the Bella- Coda river, which enters the North bentinck 
arm. Although the shore is usually oi this character it iss 
often broken by precipices of from one to three thousand 
feet or more, of which an example of extraordinary gran- 
deur exist* «n Knight Inlet. 

Tui Wk-Tsi.m-<>'iza, or Big Rive*, British Cot. 
1 :,:i;iA. — the We-Tsim-Ot/.a (Pig River), is a waterfall 
entering the tidal water* of the Kstall, one of the British 
Columbia minor inlets. The Kstall was navigated last 
summer by steamer to a distance of about 30 miles from its 
parent, the Skeena Inlet, which it enters from the south, < 
Above the present limit of exploration there is said to be a 
large river navigable for 50 miles or more by canoe, The 
We-Tsim-Otza was, when visited during last summer, 
the limit of exploration, it being only J 5 miles distant from 
the Skeena inlet, Above the fall we found a canoe fgeM, 



and heard afterwards that the river is navigable about 40 
mile*, but has a very swift current. These remarks will be 
isufiietent to show to the enterprising that holds of original 
exploration exist within easy reach of the tourist, and amid 
scenery of surpassing loveliness, and unequalled hunting 
grounds fot both large and small game, and fish irmuiner. 
able. 

Hamilton Art Ss'noOt. Out engraving on another 
page shows some views of the students of the institution 
enlaced on a few of the different branches of art and 
technical study taught in the Hamilton Art School. A 
short account of this institution may be of interest to the 
readers of the DOMINION ILLUSTRATED. In the fall of 
1885 Lieut. Col. Gibson, M.P.P., made a speech, in which 
he advocated the establishment ol an art school in the city 
of Hamilton, and pointed out of what great value such 
institutions were to the country, both to manufacturers and 
their employees. This had been proved in other countries, 
and it was no credit, he thought, to a manufacturing centre 
like Hamilton to be without a practical art school. The 
result was the immediate formation of an art association, 
forty gentlemen subscribing $50 each, and several others 
agreeing to subscribe from $1 to $3 a year for three or four 
years. A young lady (Miss Banting) from Toronto was 
engaged to teach, but the numbers who joined the classes 
were more than she could manage, and it was found, more- 
over, that the pupils required a teacher with more technical 
knowlege than a lady could be expected to possess. In 
the spring of 1886 it was decided to advertise for a thor- 
oughly qualified gentleman, trained in the South Reusing- 
ton schools, and Mr. O. J. Ireland, then lecturer on prac- 
tical drawing in King's College, London, was appointed. 
On his arrival in Hamilton he suggested leaving the Provi- 
dent and Loan building for the Canada Life Building, in 
which rooms could be rented facing the north. In these 
rooms the young people of Hamilton have climbed up the 
..range of art study from an elementary to a comparatively 
advanced stage. Mr. Arthur H. H. Heming, who is now a 
frequent contributor to this journal, worked away zealously 
till he obtained his certificates and was appointed assistant 
teacher in 1887. Lately the classes have increased, so as 
to require another teacher, Miss A. Dickson, as second 
assistant. Every branch of work is taught in a thorough 
manner, and pupils attend the school from all parts of the 
Province of Ontario. Last year, when the public library 
scheme was set afloat, it was decided to have quarters, if 
possible, in the new building, and in a few months the 
school will be located in the first specially built premises 
for art school work in the Dominion. The building will 
comprise life class room, antique room, lecture room, 
architectural, ornamental design and mechanical room, 
modelling and carving room, photographic room, princi- 
pal's mom, office, three cloak rooms and lavatories, and 
the museum of the Hamilton Association adjoining, the 
students being privileged to copy the specimens in the 
museum. The directors have been most liberal in equip- 
ping the school, and great credit must be given them for 
the time they have devoted to a noble work. Honour is 
particularly due to Lieut. Col. the Hon. J. M. Gibson, 
Provincial' Secretary (president), and Mr. W. A. Robin- 
son (hon. secretary- treasurer.) 

Looking Down Valley River.— We have already 
given a summary sketch of the interesting explorations of 
Kiding Mountain and Duck Mountain region, which Mr. J. 
B.Tyrrell, F.G.S., and Mr. D. B. Dowling carried on in 
the summer of 1887. Of their labours the photograph 
from which this engraving was taken was one of the results. 
The lowland country between the mountains is of great 
geological interest, and the surveys of the explorers were of 
economic as well as scientific importance. The view m 
our engraving gives a characteristic glimpse of the scenery 
of the great valley from which the river derives its name. 

UPPER Rioeau Falls.— This engraving is the compli- 
ment of the views which we gave some time ago of the 
Lower Rideau Falls in summer and in winter. The scene 
is familiar to tourists as one of the chief natural attractions 
of the vicinity of our Dominion capital. 

The Stag at Bay.— This, one of Undseer's most 
famous works, calls for little comment, as the critical 
world has long since pronounced upon its merits. It is 
one of the compositions of his prime, having been painted 
in the height of his fame, when he was an academician ol 
sixteen years standing. Landseer was humorous, pathetie, 
romantic, tragic by times, but he always managed to im- 
part a tinge of human sentiment to the expression and 
attitude of his animals. That something of his own change- 
ful moods should make itself felt in his pictures was 
almost unavoidable, so that his beasts and birds are, m a 
special sense, migtmris. They are not so much the club 
dien of nature as what Lamkeer wished them, perhaps 
believed them to be. His influence was, Oil the whole, 
humanizing and elevating, ami all lovers of their in so many 
ways richly endowed " poor relations" owe him a debt w 
gratitude. . , 

This Old Windmill, Lachink,- As with all our ow 
landmarks, there are various versions of the history ol this 
venerable structure. As Mr. D, Girouard, M.l'., has taken 
much pake to identify whatever is left, or was, till Feeenuyi 
kfl standing of " l.e Vteux l.achine," we cannot do bettei 
than translate what he records in his interesting monograpii 
thus entitled, under the Iwadteg of "Fort Kemy,". " In™ 
fort," Mr. Girouard says, " must have been originally 
called the Fort of Lachine from 167I until the arrival of M. 
Rimy, in idHo. The windmill that Jean Millot, mwmW 
of La Salle, built there in 1671 must have served the Mb 
M, Ml (Vol, III, p. 3S4) *»y» that it was constructed 
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of nut* -nry in the form of a lower, of tin* usual height of 
windmill*, nivl wits Calculated to be uwd as a redoubt. It 
was, like all these latter structures, surrounded by a 
palisade, ft cost fifty crowns. Mil lot abandoned it to the 
Seminary on the 2nd of September, 1673, as a responsi- 
bility beyond his means. The Seminary remunerated him 
for his outlay." What, if any, are the relations between 
Port Remy and the later structure, we are not informed, 
These windmills, once scattered over the Province, formed 
a pleasant link between the prosaic but prosperous present 
and the romantic but perilous past. They have now be- 
come rare features in the landscape. 



THE BRITANNIC EMPIRE, 

Development and Destiny ok the Various 
States — C an ada. 



II. 

The historical development of the Dominion of 
Canada is a unique exception to the manner in 
which other countries have mounted the slippery 
paths leading to national power and prosperity, or 
flashed athwart the pages of history, only to fall 
hack in a brief space of time to the position of in- 
significance from which events for some short 
period may have lifted them. 

Explored and colonized in part by brave, per- 
severing and hardy Frenchmen ; conquered from 
the Indians and redeemed to civilization in Quebec 
and Acadia by the sons of France ; settled in 
Ontario by the patriotic United Empire Loyalist 
and British emigrant ; colonized in Manitoba, by 
the hardy Scotch pioneer, this Canada of ours has 
been in its early history the scene of constant 
struggle and turmoil. 

We see the romantic figure of the Indian silently 
and hopelessly fighting against fate, and his gradual 
but complete conquest, and almost extinction, at 
the hands of the British a"d French settlers in this 
and the American colonies ; the continuous and 
bloody struggles between the two great nations 
which so long battled for the possession of a con- 
tinent, and the final defeat of the one and the 
British conquest of Canada. Then follows the 
pact of peace between the two nationalities, 
typified by the joint monument in the old city of 
Quebec,and proved by the battles of 181 2. 

Since then we can trace the slow but sure build- 
ing of a nation, not by fusion, but by cordial agree- 
ment between two distinct races to work together 
for certain mutual aims and common interests. 
And here is the fact which makes our national 
development so peculiar : A large body of people, 
ceded as a result of war, by their Mother Country 
to a foreign and previously hostile nation, growing 
up side by side with settlers of that nationality and 
under the same flag ;■ protected in their privileges 
and liberties by British law ; fighting for the pre- 
servation of those rights and their allegiance to 
the flag of another race ; and, finally, entering a 
federal union with English-speaking people and 
working with them in the advancement of the 
welfare of a common country. 

Confederation was (be seal of this agreement 
and the only possible outcome of a national deve- 
lopment, which is still continuing. The progress 
of Canada in a material sense has, however, been 
as great as its development, from an historical 
point of view, has been peculiar. A few figures 
in this connection may be pardoned, introduced by 
way of contrast, with the following quotations 
from the famous Annexation Manifesto of 1849: 

"Without available capital, unable to effect a 
" loan with foreign states, or with the Mother 
" Country; crippled and clicked in the full career 
" of private and public enterprise, this possession 

"of the British Crown - our country stands be- 

" fore the world in humiliating contrast with its im- 
" mediate neighbours, 1 xhibiiing every symptom of 
" a nation fast sinking to decay '' 

liXI'OKTS IN 1868 AND 18HS RKSI'KeriVKI.V, 

Fisheries $ 3,357,510 $ 7-793- <8j 

Agricultural product* . , . , 12,871,055 15,436,360 

Mines , , 1,447,857 4,110,937 

Forest*. ,. ,, ig,3<y,l70 81,303.114 

Animals and llit'tr |>roduil«, , . , 6,89 5,16; 24,719,897 

Cattle (1874), ,,,, , 751, 269 5,012,713 

CJ*?*e,. 617,554 8,915,243 

Manufacture-- . , , , 1,572,546 4, 161,282 

The business of thy country has developed in 



the same proportions, as the lew additional figures 
will show. 

1868. 1888, 

Discounts, chartered Banks., $ 50,500,316 $173,185,812 

Hank notes In circulation 8,307,079 30,444,645 

Deposits in chartered Banks, 
.Savings Banks and Loan 

Companies 38,127,847 182,974,007 

Letters and postal cards 18,100,000 96,786,000 

Miles of railway 2,522 12,292 

Fire insurance 188,359,809 633,523,697 

Many causes have combined to create this great 
development of internal prosperity — the increase 
of population, the building of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, the inauguration of the National i olicy, 
the union of the provinces, and the growth of inter- 
provincial trade and a knowledge of the commer- 
cial requirements and abilities of the various parts 
of our Dominion, and of late years a continually 
increasing appreciation of our importance and re- 
sources both in the Mother Country and the 
United States. 

This brings us to the all-important question of 
our national destiny. Some ten years ago an 
English member of Parliament, dealing with tin- 
political aspect of the problem, wrote »s follows : 

" They say that Canada is in the slack water be 
" tween two great tides of life and having little 
"part in either. The national life of America — 
" youthful, tumultuous and energetic brimming 
"with hope and purpose — sweeps surging))- past 
"her. The national life in England, mighty in 
" heroic tradition and strengthened by the wisdom 
"of ages, flows on its stately course, little heeding 
" the smaller eddies that circle by hs side." 

Their can be little doubt that Canada is rapidly 
reaching — if she has not already arrived at — the 
cross-roads of her national fate. Finger-posts are 
pointing in three different directions, and guides 
are to be found who are willing — nay. anxious — to 
lead her in one or the other of the directions 
pointed out — Annexation, Independence or Im- 
perial Federation. A change is certainly impera- 
tive. No nation of the growing importance of this 
Dominion can long remain in leading-strings and 
retain either its own self-respect or that of others. 
A change of allegiance, however, is a very different 
matter, and the advocates of annexation or inde- 
pendence have to face the fact, that for good or ill 
the indifference which Great Britain so long mani- 
fested towards her colonic 1 , has given way to an 
earnest and enthusiastic appreciation of their grow- 
ing greatness and a visible determination to draw 
the union closer and maintain the connection. 
This being the case, separatists in Canada have to 
face the necessity of creating a cause, or reason, 
for hostile secession. The Mother Country will 
not give that cause as she did in the case of the 
United States, and, therefore, the terrible altern- 
ative meets them lace to face of a rebellion against 
the Empire without adequate cause, excepting, per- 
haps, a desire to obtain certain fancied commercial 
advantages by union with a foreign state. And if, 
by the help of the American Republic, separa- 
tion were ever to be brought about, or supposing it 
to lie possible that annexation should be peaceably 
effected, what would be the position of this Dom- 
inion ? 

I venture to say that it would be summed up in 
the words " indelible disgrace." A nation which 
had forsworn its allegiance to sovereign, flag and 
constitution ; which had repudiated its connection 
with the greatest empire in the world, and sought 
refuge from possible responsibilities and present 
difficulties as well as an increased market for 
horses and barley, by giving tip its country to a 
great people to the south, ami stepping down from 
its place amongst the rising nations ol the world to 
be a laughing-stock in the eves of all patriotic 
peoples. In the second place, the sought for com 
mercial gain would be found a gigantic fallacy, and 
the hoped for financial results would be far from 
desirable, 

The destruction of our national policy of protec- 
tion would lie extremely disastrous to the people at 
large — whether for good or ill, Manufactures haw- 
largely developed of recent years, towns have 
sprung up cities have grown, many branches of 
American firms have been established in our midst, 
farmers have been given a home market tor their 



products, and capital ba* been eiitxunsgtd to tedt 
our shores. All that Canada needs in this connec- 
tion is time. 

It should never be forgotten that in years gone 
by the United Slates occupied the same position 
towards Great Britain as we now do with reference 
to the American Republic, The States had great 
undeveloped resources, hidden wealth, an agricul- 
tural people and vast tracts of unsettled land. 
Manufactures were few and the great bulk of in- 
dustrial products came across the ocean. Protec- 
tion was applied, and now we see innumerable 
mines and manufactures, an immense and continu- 
ous immigration, an unprecedented inflow of 
foreign capital, British manufacturers set. king the 
protected markets of the Republic by the removal 
of their plants, higher wages, lower cost of pro- 
duction by means of increased wealth, and a pros- 
perous «elf-supplying, and, in many cases, largely 
exporting people. So 1! is in Canada, With a 
steady, determined policy of proiecwn, and a 
continued "pushing ** of our interests abroad, will 
come wealthy manufacturers, cheapened ptodw 
lion, higher wages, large t indmaiiai centres, and a 
better and safer market lor our farmers, 

Annexation would mar 'his hope* stud HUMfe, »i 
WntiW render useless the munv (trillions €SptwW 
upon our national highway. Under bee trade our 
commerce would naturally flow north and smuiIi, 
and the utility of our great lints ot railway, now 
running east and west, a* well as their value M a 
paving investment, would be practical ly destroyed 
' The adopi ton of such a policy would Ik followed 
by the destruction of Montreal as the great outlet 
of Canadian trade, and the establishment of Ks w 
York as the industrial centre of what » now the 
Dominion. Ontario would be divided betwevit 
Buffi lo, Detroit and other cities. Toronto losing 
forever her present proud position. Our maritime 
trade, now the fifth largest in the world, would go 
the way of that once possessed by the Hailed 
States, as no fleet of vessels could afford to long 
carry exports to Britain without bringing a return 
cargo. 

Financially, our share of the government of the 
United States would be very nearly as great in 
amount as the cost of ruling ourselves, while the 
Canadian voice in American affairs would be com 
paratively small. 1 have dealt at some length with 
this question of annexation and American free 
trade, not because the former is in the slightest* 
degree probable, but because the latter would so 
inevitably lead to such a result that it is impossible 
toconsider one without the other. 

Here it may be well to deal briefly with tins, 
question of Unrestricted Reciprocity, or whatever 
it may be styled, as being undoubtedly indicative 
of one of the under-currents in Canadian political 
tn ought. To a certain proportion of our popula- 
tion American trade, people, politics, and even in- 
stitutions, have a peculiar charm. Contiguity to 
them is everything. Kike Prof. Goldwin Smith, 
they are unable to appreciate sentiment ; paaiu- 
ism is to them an idle fancy ; one country as 
good as another. To such people, therefore", the 
new Liberal doctrines appeal strongly. 

It is useless to point out that as long as. we m> 
eept British protection, insist on British help and 
support in our national difficulties with the States, 
and maintain imperial connection, it would he 
gaiss dishonour to even ask permission to be al- 
lowed to discriminate against our own Empire. It 
is mere "sentiment," and if Britain refuses such a 
dishonourable and humiliating request, these people 
would be the first to cry out for separation. To 
such a class annexation would he we'eome. and 
any commercial policy which migh' promise Ukus 
individual prosperity would be acceptable. 

The great heart of the Canadian people Wats 
responsive, however, to a very different idea, 
" True to her high traditions to Britain's ancient glory, 
Of patient mint awl martyr alive in deathless *t<ir\ ; 

Strong in their Kbert? awl truth, so s-faed frum >hore to 
shore, 

A hght among the nations, till nation? are in? swot*,** 
A consideration of the problems foi -nee ted with 

the questions of Independence and Imp* rial 

Federation WtU have to be deferred. 
Toronto, J, Castell Hot»: ins. 
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LUCY LAVERNE. 

Her Ljfe-Stqrv, as Rfs.ateu to me one Even- 
ing in the Moonlight. 

By Annie Mkrmll. 

I have long been one of nature's lovers, and confess also 
th.r; tannaii »at»re lias ever possessed a certain amount of 
fasfctaMrttan for me. I love to wander away- al«ne that 1 
may hold inteicourse aith trees and rocks; but it is with 
She waterfalls, which i find in die spring-time coursing and 
gargling down the mountain side, that 1 stay ami talk the 
longest, for there is nothing in nature which so holds me as 
the sound of water in motion ; and sometimes, when stand- 
ing beskle the fells which break the peaceful flow of the 
heauitful winding Zamhe. i feel as though I were not alone, 
bat that a mighty spirts speaks to me from the rushing 
waters. 

Oar village, though not enterprising, is much loved for 
its natural beauties. A mountain, which might fittingly be 
called » WK-cowesd plateau, rises away in the north, and 
is so wide in its extent that it serves as a protection from 
severe winter winds, Zanthe, a charming river, narrow 
and MTch-bordered, flows through the village and affords 
excellent boating, its current being slow. The fells, of 
coarse, are a possible source of danger ; hat I have never 
vet heard oi any one being carried over them. 

Oh if 1 were only a roan, 1 have often thought, how 1 
would wander away through fields and woods and float - 
away over Zanthe. As it is, I often stray off to the forest, 
though not -frit faont mv pet St. Bernard dog. which 1 call 
"Bernardo"; but be is. like man, of a roving disposition, 
and I find that he has left me, very often when 1 wish him 
most. — at one time, perhaps, when 1 think 1 hear Indians 
after me, who turn out to t*e white huntsmen, or at another 
when I am sure I hear rattlesnakes rustle the dead leaves. 
Jf I wished, I could be confident that the disturbance was 
caused by mischievous squirrels, with which the forest 
abounds ; bat there is a certain fascination about indulging 
the fancy that ft is something to inspire terror in the breast 
of an unprotected woman. 

My fancies were always of a peculiar nature, for I re- 
member when a little girl of climbing up on the old nurse's 
lap stnd screaming, ** Oh i the bears and wolves and lions 
are after me. Here they come 1 Don't you see ? The 
room is WIS" I thought ber imagination extremely dull, 
for she flatly declared she did sot see one ; but im mediate iy 
after said crossly, which 1 now see was very inconsistent, 
that if I did not quiet she would throw me down among 
than, It is certainly a brave act to frighten one's self 
with terrifying fancies when in strong arms and perfectly 
scene from any earthly harm, and, when I say earthly, I 
mean that lightning, a heavenly power, could destroy one 
even in the arms- of a Hercules. 

At another time, when 1 was fifteen or sixteen, I remem- 
ber being chased by a large bat equally harmless dog, who 
was bent on having a frolic with me ; but to such an extent 
die I sik.vv my irricei-iatioT: to carry m e, thai I sprang up 
into a tree and climbed up limb after limb, until safe from 
the disappointed dog, and, as I sat there looking down at 
him, fancied be was a huge lion just waiting and anxious to 
devour me ; and then, as though a deliverer had been sent 
me, I saw a man coming towards the tree with shouldered 
rifle, bst felt greatly mortified as he drew near to recognize 
jn him the friend and tormentor of my girlhood days, 
Monteith Meredith, who I knew would make all sorts of 
fan of me. 

Closer be came, and, when he looked up at me, it was 
with mischievous eyes. He always seemed to read my 
actio** in a way that was provoking to me, and fearful lest 
he should guess why I had assumed the present attitude, 1 
was busily planning an excuse, such as — that 1 had climbed 
up that I might obtain a fine view of the surrounding 
country ; but, ere the words were uttered, he checked me 
by saying : 

"Well, little girl, I suppose you have been pretending 
the bears were after you as usual." 

"Certainly," I replied, perhaps too audaciously, "and 
I shall not descend this tree till they leave !" 

He doffed his hunting cap, and with the remark "Be it 
sr> 1" uttered contemptuously, tramped away, the dog at his 
bit's which I afterwards learned was bis lately acquired 
jwssessio©. 

Three years passed and a lovely afternoon came. The 
sun had sent Its red gold shafts of light dancing merrily 
over ZanthCi, rippled benom as I floated away in mv canoe 
"Hebe/' 

Ab'ne with nature. How much that means to nature's 
lover 1 When they two understand each other and when 
no words are neceswy to convey thought from mind to 
wind. Ah ! those delightful moments. 1 could drift for- 
ever with the goddess by my side ! 

I closed my eye* and drifted— drifted- -drifted - until I 
heard the rambling and seething of the falls J knew could 
not he far away ; but to happy was 1 that for more than a 
petting moment i felt as though 1 would love to be carried 
over, a«i though there would be only grandeur in such a 
death. On I drifted, never once opening my eyes until 1 
felt a sudden whirl, 

I was confident of being between two worlds, yet not a 
pang of regret had 1 at 'leaving earth ; but the (shock caused 
me to "pen my eye*, only to see that 1 was still tome dis- 
tance from the fails and my emm stranded an the shore at 



Human nature wemcd envious of nature's influence over 
roe and tore me from her by grasping my canoe- head and 
cirawme it up on the beach, for, when I looked. Monteith 
Meredith stood before me, horror strongly marking hi* 
features, probably because of mv recklessness. He had 
been obliged to step into the water in order to reach me ; 
but fortunately, having had on high hunting boots, no harm 
resulted. 

Wherever I went and whatever happened, my old tor- 
mentor was on hand to least: me ; but on this day lie did 
appear to be in one of his tearing m"ods. 

Human nature seemed to win an instantaneous power 
over me, for, not till that moment, as 1 looked up into a 
pair of thoughtful gray eyes, did 1 realize how much earth 
and her friends still meant for me. 

M* nteith's expression of alarm changed to one of great 
gentleness, as he told me of his little sister wdio had been 
ill for several days, for she was one of his idols. 

« Will you come and see her ?" he asked. " She is very 
lonely ami said this morning that she wished I would bring 
you," ,-•'.,. 

What could I do but consent, and— what did 1 wish to 
do ? , . ' 

He extended his hands that 1 ntigh' alight from the 
canoe, and I sprang away 1 cared not whither. Having 
drawn up my canoe where it would be hidden by wallows, 
we began our walk towards his home, and, while we 
walked, discussed my possible and probable state of mind 
at the time of my blind rush towards death. He asked if 
1 had been unhappy and intended ending my life. 1 
laughed and explained that my life had been an exception- 
ally happy one, and that it was probably my great trust in 
nature. and her movements which made me willing to fol- 
low wherever she led, . even to transformation. 

■'Ah ! but Miss Lucy," he said in reply, "does it not 
amount to selfishness when carried to such an extent? 
Have you not friends who nee I you ?' 

Even though Monteith provoked me when in his tearing 
moods, 1 felt more at ease with him, for, when grave and 
earnest, he possessed an amount of influence over me 
which made me angry, so 1 showed my desire to change 
his mood Uy endeavoring to quarrel with him. The quar- 
reling was easy, though the changing was not. 

"Might 1 not about as well be in the form of a spirit 
wandering through this sinful earth trying to exert a good 
influence over my 'friends of other days'— as is at ieast 
possible — as to stay by myself from year to year and sel- 
dom hold intercourse with any living soul besides mother 
and little sister, as some young man I know of does ? Is 
it not the grossest selfishness when his society is sought 
after, and when he is actually begged to go out to dine or 
attend evening parties and do his share in making the 
usually dull evenings pass pleasantly ? Is it not,- 1 say, 
the height of selfishness to refuse to grant what these poor 
beggars ask ?" 

1 was even surprised at myself — as was seldom the case 
— for becoming so heated, and felt that I was using an 
amount of reproach which would only be justifiable in one 
who had received a personal slight, whereas, on the con- 
trary, I was talking to a young man who had even over- 
looked the absence of the formality — invitations, and had . 
come to our place very, very often. 

I watched his face as my words flew, and the only evi- 
dence that he paid any heed to my tirade was the ever in- 
creasing look of sadness there depicted. 

"O! we are always quarrelling," he said, desperately, 
not replying to what I had said. 

"Is it to be so always ? I make resolves nightly that I 
will never disagree with you again, but when day comes 
and. we meet, you excite the combative in my nature and 
compel me to say much that I afterwards regret. Come," 
he said, extending his hand and looking so noble, "shall 
we agree to end this discord ?" 

We paused under the shade of an old oak. 1 hesitated. 
It was a great temptation to lay my hand in his open palm, 
for what a difference that one act would have made in our 
future ; but I loved freedom and independence dearly and 
resolved not to be bound under covenant to measure my 
words when speaking with any one, and especially one 
with whom it was so much fun to quarrel ! 

I ignored both the hand and the question, though it was 
bard, and said, as 1 gathered a handful of everlasting 
flowers which grew in the field we were passing through : 

'■' Isn't it provoking that such swe< t. little innocent flowers 
should ever have teen called AnUnnvria plantagitiifelia ?" 

" I know of circumstances which are more annoying," 
ho; replied quietly, but just as effectively; '• but yrhi will 
not turn me from my purpose, even though you speak of a 
plant so terrifying as the Scotch thistle, 1 am not so easily 
baffled, little girl." 

Cm he marched, fearlessly to lay siege to my heart ; but 
I was not without my defence— a strong will. That was 
my protection, and it suddenly, as though by magic, made 
rne able to steel my heart against the invader, and to all 
appearances 1 was as careless as one who cared nothing 
for him. Even though he had long ago won my combined 
respect and admiration, and though the siege was tineces- 
»ry, because tin; besieged had long before surrendered in 
effect if ml by word, yet I was not willbng to give up my 
freedom even for him, and though my heart was gone, I 
still retained possession of my hand. 

The Stiege continued — " en furin'o," Yet even at Mich 
an awe-inspiring time, I could not hide an amused simile as 
a mental picture of the practical side of married life arose 
mockingly before me. I saw myself standing in a small 
six by eight kitchen beside a rough board tabic, Clothed 



in a worn print wrapper, the sleeves of which were rolled 
up to the elbow, I wm busily engaged making bread, while 
at the open doorway knelt Monteith industriously chopping 
kindling wood. 

The vision wax altogether too ludicrous, and had the gab 
lows awaited me in the next field, 1 could not have re- 
pressed a laugh ; but I quickly asked forgiveness for my 
rudeness, and lest, he should think me irreverently laughing 
at his warm words, fell compel'cd to show him the funny 
picture, and our laughs mingled as we viewed it. Still un- 
daunted, he took up the <4d thread. 

" Do you love me, Lucy ? Will you marry me ?*' 

" Your first question I decline to answer. To your 
second I say no !" 

The last clause I meant to be very emphatic, but Mon- 
teith looked as though he had won instead of lost, for I 
could detect nothing but contentment in his countenance, 
which sorely wounded my vanity, and he replied in the 
most provokingly indifferent manner : 

" Very well, Lucy, be it as you will." And it was bis 
turn to make an irrelevant remark, something about the 
daisies, I think. 

This was my first proposal, and I bad a half-formed idea 
that Monteith would faint when 1 gave him my answer, 
thus I was not a little startled at his cool way of viewing 
it; and suddenly something told me that perhaps he knew 
the real state of my mind and determined to have his re- 
venge by never giving me an opportunity f change the 
monosyllable. So thinking that my fear might easily be 
correct I returned to the subject, that I might make him 
aware that 1 did not care so much for him as he imagined. 

" You are very interesting to me. 1 find pleasure in 
studying your character and disposition, in the same way 
that I enjoy investigating the nature of plants ; but do not 
spoil our delightful friendship by talking of love. Co in to 
society and be like other people and >ou will be still more 
interesting." 

I was well pleased with myself when I ended that little 
speech, and felt certain the desired result would be ob- 
tained, but I saw instead indications of a storm. 

" Like other people I" he replied, and once more became 
himself— natural, teaze-loving Monteith. 

" Are you like other people ? You who have often been 
found literally talking to trees and clouds and smiling at 
their fancied replies, no doubt ; climbing trees to escape 
tame dogs, and, to cap the climax, trying to commit 
suicide. Ah ! young lady, are you like other people ?" 

I felt my defeat, and the only way to rise from it, I 
knew, would be to remind him gently that village gossips 
had gone even so far as to call him crazy, but I crushed the 
thought as being mean and contemptible, and reasoned that 
any way in such a place, among such narrow-minded 
people, great genius was considered but eccentricity, talent 
was barely tolerated, and any winged creature desiring to 
soar to some grand sphere of thought through such close 
and befogged atmosphere, would almost surely fall back to 
earth stifled. We were at the castle door, and it was prob- 
ably no misfortune that our conversation ended. 

A few days after, not in the least terrified by my recent 
narrow escape, I wandered off again in my canoe, and 
drew up after a time on Kern Island, a circular piece of 
ground out from Zanthe point, and well covered with ferns. 
I had not been there long when 1 heard Monteith's silvery 
call in the distance. It contained eleven notes and was 
the sweetest signal I had ever heard. I think it must have 
been original with him, for I had never heard it used by 
any one else ; but I knew every note of it, since I had 
heard it so often from his lips sounding through the forest 
and across Zanthe. I sent back a signal certainly more 
original than musical, and Monteith was soon shooting 
towards the island in his canoe. 

"Hurrah for a race, little girl," he called gaily as he 
neared me. He seemed in excellent spirits that afternoon, 
and I made haste to join him, as I felt just in the humour 
for the diversion he proposed. 

" Choose your limits," said he, and when all necessary 
arrangements were made and bow stood beside bow, the 
canoes appeared to possess life ami seemed restless to begin 
the race. 

" One, two, three," said Monteith solemnly, and our 
canoes went bounding away. 

I was gloriously happy. There is nothing 1 so enjoy as 
a race over the water. It is far ahead of even a gallop 
across the fields. I was too full of delight to notice that 
my position, high up in the stern of the skiff, was very 
perilous, and, as Monteith was fast leaving me, I made a 
great effort to regain my place, 1 was mote excited than 
wise, and at one desperate plunge of the paddle my canoe, 
bow in the air, leaped away from under me, and S was 
thrown backwards into the water, 1 think I must have 
screamed " Help I Murder I" ere 1 went down, for when I 
arose to the surface, Monteith was beside roe in his canoe, 
reaily to dive il necessary, 

I 'grasped the side of his boat with both hands, which 
neatly had the effect of upsetting it, and without making 
any effort to rescue me, the occupant sat coolly looking at 
roe. At first you may think it cruel that he should leave 
me in such a position, but he knew the water was very 
warm, and must have seen by my face that I was enjoying 
the adventure even as much as the race. 

I. think it was my apparent indifference at my condition 
winch so annoyed htm, So, when he thought me in a 
position of dependence upon Ins mercy, he said to me as 
though he were my master s 

Unee mote 1 ask you ; Will you marry me ? Say yes, 
or"— desperately—" *tay in the water I" 
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I was too high -spirited to be forced into submission, and 
i hated being ruled, especially by one who had not the 
right. Should there lie forever after forever for me, I 
would not: forget how angry I was that moment at such a 
daring speech, 

•I felt my cheeks beat with rage, and I think he must 
suddenly have become afraid of me, for he looked a thou- 
sand times repentant already for his harsh words, and was, 
I am sure, about to retract ami help me in the boat, But 
I had resolved on a greater victory than that would have 
been, and after my parting words, uttered with all the 
force I could command "I'll do neither !"— withdrew 
my hands, turned from him and. swam ashore in front of 
my father's house, near which I was fortunate enough to 
have upset. 

I stood exultant on the shore, turned and threw a mock- 
ing courtesy at my friend, and then hurried to the home, 
but not without stealing a look back through the trees at a 
bent form— the form of a man whose whole attitude ex- 
pressed great pain, almost agony, and for a moment I felt 
a pang of remorse for my persistent coldness ; but the next, 
elation was uppermost, when I remembered my victory. 

If I had not won the race, I had won the battle, and the 
thought gave contentment. I quite lost thought of my 
canoe until I reached the house, but the remembrance did 
not make me the least uneasy, for I was confident that it 
would be brought ashore, and I was not wrong. 

Monteith called the next morning to enquire after me 
and sent a note asking if I would come to the drawing- 
room, to which I sent back the answer — " Miss Lucy re- 
grets (?) that on no account can she see Mr. Meredith 
to-day," 

The following day, still undaunted, I went for another 
paddle, and not been in the water long till a familiar signal 
was wafted to me. This time I did not reply ; nevertheless 
there was a canoe beside mine ere long. 1 was determined 
to remain angry with him, so I would not replv to his mis- 
chievous proposition! "Good afternoon, 'Miss Lucy.' 
Shall we have another race ?" but turned my face quickly 
away that he might not see my amused expression as the 
scene of the previous day flashed before my vision, and I 
whirled my canoe in another direction. 

For days and days which followed I passed Monteith 
without speaking ; but even when I did not look directly at 
him, I could see a face full of mischief. I think he under- 
stood me better than I did myself, and seemed perfectly 
confident that he was gaining ground. There were times 
when I feared he would win the day yet, and the thought 
angered me, so in a rash moment I resolved never to speak 
to my tormentor again, my only safe plan. I made the re- 
solve in the morning, wrote it on a slip of paper to make it 
more binding, locked it up in my private desk, and started 
for a roam in the woods. 

I gathered daisies along the wayside, and ere I reached 
the forest sat down on a stone to arrange them. While 
thus busily assorting the flowers I heard footsteps sounding 
on the hard road, footsteps which I knew as well as my 
own father's. 

Could I mistake that firm step ? I answered never, and 
confessed solemnly that I could not much longer keep up 
this disguise, and if a certain little paper had been in my 
hands that moment it would have resolved itself into tiny 
particles, which the winds would have borne away. 

As it was, I certainly could not speak to Monteith, I de- 
cided mentally, for " Loved I not honour more ?" We 
shall see. He came steadily along the road and I bent low 
over the daisies 

On he came, and every footstep seemed to make my 
heart teat the louder, and I pressed my lips very firmly 
together. 

He paused and stood before me 1 I could see every 
strong feature of that remarkable face without raising my 
eyes and the outlines of his fine athletic form. I lost con- 
trol of my lips— they quivered ; but I bent still lower. 

Oil ! what feelings can exist in human breasts, without 
those, ever so near, even dreaming that such emotions have 
being ! 

The moment I had awaited with dread came. He spoke. 
I knew I would be weak then, for his voice always thrilled 

me, 

" Well, little girl, I suppose you have been pretending 
all these weeks that you are a princess and I a slave in 
your father's court. Is that so, Lucy ? ' 

At any oilier time 1. would have laughed at such a 
speech, but it only had the effect of making me more 
serious, and the tears begat) to find paths down my cheeks 
This showed him that my will was broken, and without 
waiting for a reply to the question, branched into a more 
important utbject. 

" Do you know why I love you so ? It is because you 
have always avoided me. You are not like the other girls 
who stem ready to throw their charms at any and every 
well dressed young man, apparently never dreaming that 
such might i„- cast back at them, and if the thought did 
pass into their brains and out again, they would probably 
console themselves by reasoning thus ; ''Tis better to have 
loved nr.d lost than never to have loved at all,' until at a 
lender age they would look about to find all the (ViewU of 
their youth gone." 

It wm the first time Monteith had ever spoken to me of 
girls in general, and I was greatly interested. My admira- 
tion increased with each successive word, and my eyes, 
which had not looked at him till now, became riveted on 
bis face, so noble, while he continued s 

" Now, a man goes in Search of ft precious Stone a 
woman's wealth of affection, And which do you suppose 



he would most, desire ?- -the one which, as he journeys 
along the pathway, he Mte* glittering as though saying 
' Hck me up if you wish,' or the treasure buried deep in 
the heart soil and made doubly precious by being bidden 
from view, where it could not receive the stares of the 
common throng f 

" Has it not been ever so, that; what is most easily ob- 
tained is least highly prized ">" 

" What a change there would be in earth if every young 
woman would walk about in society more carefully, saying 
by her manner, « My affections are precious* ' They are not 
to be given at the first, look or word of love, or tossed to 
the highest bidder in the crowd ; but he on whom 1 shall 
bestow them must be a man who, by his pure life, stainless 
character and diligent effort*, shall win them !' No-*, 
little girl, what say you? Hase / not at least made the 
diligent effort? Is my reward ready?" 

Notwithstanding the fact of that provoking, four-cornered 
bit of paper staring unceasingly at me, I improved the op- 
portunity of changing the monosyllable ! 

THE KSI>. 



POETS DEFY THE YEARS, 

With two great poet* puMte irsg ebarseterklic putmr, 
the one in his seventy-seventh and the other in his eighty- 
first year, and the elder of the two publishing at least owe 
poem, written but a few month* ago, which w<M»Jd ha*e 
been singled out at any period of his life as one of the most 
exquisite lyrics, it is at least impossible to say that the first 
effect of age \% to destroy the creative power of the imagina- 
tion. Indeed, it ought to have beer, impossible to say that, 
ever since Sophocles produced his last great trilogy, and, 
according bo the tradition, read one of its mast sptewiki 
choruses to his judges, by way of proof that his mind, bad 
not been weakened by age. Ijsdeed, there is hardly amy 
intellectual power of the perfect surrival of which in old 
age there is better evide* ee than the poetic. 

Goethe wrote one of h>s most beautiful poems when he 
was in bis seventy-fifth year ; Victor Hugo some ©f Ms 
ben he was fa- beyond seventy, asrd. Milton. 1 



UNANSWERED RIDDLES, 

Soijxvwkere ! beyond the trackless light of stars. 
Beyond the blinding glare of the red sun — 

When life's full honeycomb has yielded all 
Its cells of gathered sweetness one by one, 
And God's slow tonic, pain, its work has done, 
We then may know. 

Why, all our life's vexed questionings were vain — 
Nor ever an answering echo reached the ear ; 

Why death it's mystery kept, and sternly sealed 
The lips whose uttered word had made ail clear 
Perchance, when next our ears that voice shall hear, 
Then we may know. 

Know, too, why seeming good has been withheld — 
Why soul's whom fate divides, tho' one in heart, 

With mask of smiles on lip and aching brow. 

Doomed each to separate paths, must walk apart ; 
But, when their roads converge— at death's fresh start, 
Then we may know. 

Some time — when all Life's discipline is dune, 
When jarring notes and tuneless voices cease ; 

When broken threads are caught, and lile's rude seam 
Is smoothed by kindly sorrow from all crease, 
When what we now call Death, we find is Ptact, 
7'ken we may know. 

That the great riddles, Life and Death, ungtiesseri 
Must stay until this taper's gleam is quenched — 
Content with its dim twilight we must rest, 
Then, the mists cleared, a sun shall light our quest, 
And we sha 7 know. 
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Horace, Virgil, Lucretius, Dante, Tasso, Spenser, 
Shakespeare, Moliere, George Herbert, Collins, Thom- 
son, Schiller, Goldsmith, Fielding, Bums, Scott, Shelley, 
Byron, Keats, none of them lived to reach old age, and wm 
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Tennvson has certainly produced very l ; ttle that is more 
perfect than the poem on his own death, written, we be- 
lieve, but a month or two ago, ami the exquisite poem on 
Demeter and Persephone, which certainly cannot have 
been written long. And Brawn'tng's intellectual energy 
could hardly be better attested than by the general rigour of 
the volume published just before his own death. — SptttttUr. 



WINTER'S DAWN IN LOWER CANADA. 

To each there lives some beauteous sight. Mine is to me 
most fair, 

I carry fadeless one clear dawn in keen December air ; 
O'er leagues of plain from Might we fled, upon a pulsing 
train ; 

For breath of morn, outside I stood. Then up a carmine 
stain 

Flushed calm and rich the long, low East, deep reddening 
till the Sun 

Eyed from its molten tires and shot strange arrows, one by 
one, 

On certain fields, and on a wood of distant evergreen 

And fairy opal blues and pinks on all the snows between ! 

(Broad earth had never such a flower as in my country 
grows 

When at the rising winter sun, the plain is all a rose,)-— 

Then seemed all nymphs and gods awake— heaven bright- 
ened with their smiles ; 

The land was theirs ; like mirages, stood out Klysian isles. 

Westward the forests smiled in strength of glory like the 
plain, 

Their hare boughs rose, an arrowy flight, and by them sped 

the train, , 
And dream-crown of that porcelain sea those plains ot 

sunrise snow — 
The green woods east, the grey weds west, and molten 

ear mine glow- 

A light flashed through the sapling wastes ami alders 

nearer by, 

Where Phoebus worked the spell of spells that ever charmed 
an eye, , 

Mis bright spears to the frost- Hakes reached that on their 
branches lay, 

And each shot back, as we sped by, ft single peerless ray, 
Mme bright than starry hosts appeared that vision in the 
wood 

And flashed and (lew like fireflies on a nightly solitude, 
A masse of silver stars, a dance of diamonds in the day i 
Through many lives though fly my soul as on that pulsing 

train, , , , .. , 

That sparkling dawn shall oftentime enkindle it again, 

Al.tiKMI-V. 



MARCH MUSINGS. 

February, the !ast of the winter months, sobbed itself 
away in a wild, fretful mood. March took its place, trae 
to the old proverbial saying;, like a lion. All the forerKxra 
the wind had its own way, tossing and swaying the tnees — 
from the tall, slender birch, to the sturdy fir, and even the 
mighty oak had to yield obedience and how its kingly head 
before the mighty Mast, 

"'ihou art eoise from forests asd d«p, ihest ns%hty, nasbasig 

Wind 1" 

Then away down the streets and narrow alleys shrieking 
with delight, it caught poor, frail humanity, whom it 
treated right roughly ; giving sil perpetual growlers some- 
thing to growl about as they frantically ran after skurryisig 
hats. 

Three little children, whose cbabby hands grasped their 
hats fimly to their heads, sat quietly watching the minia- 
ture waves of a lake. " No! No!" shrieked (he wind, 
and forthwith three bats went floating away on the water 
and three piteou* cries wailed forth their loss. 

" Ho I Ho 3" it shrieked again, as a portly daaae clung 
to a post, calling loudly for help, which was re-echoed hf 
another woman, who, enveloped in the folds of a mackin- 
tosh, was in imminent danger of being lifted oil her feet. 
And so it played its pranks, while the heavy grey sky 
above gave no* sign of what was coming. For lo ! when 
noon came, a ray of light divided the sombre clouds. 
Broader and broader it grew, and once more she saw ! tag 
face of the sun looked down upon die earth, which gla-.Ly 
welcomed it, after the dreary spell of groynes*. Gradually 
the wind quieted, down, save for -an cweasi-onaj purl, 51s 
though it were enjoying a quiet laugh to itself ow some of 
its recent pranks. 

As evening drew nigh, what a glorious sight naeit tine ey* 
towards She west- Across the deep, bine sky, some: fleecy 
clouds had drifted, am!, as the son "dipped low, fc ehanivd 
them into ones of golden h»e, which* tearing Sightly ow 
the floor of heaven", shot out into long bsmacrs of roseate 
hue, and then again into others of glowing orasge against 
a background of richest purple, 

" A Bond of splendour Wnrstsoa h%h 
And mean's toe-ast g|**« twiek a s^y 
Ait si^e|i*d mOreu gotd." 

Where is the mortal hand that to cold canvas conld con- 
vey the work of such a master hand ? And then the 
lengthening shadows falling, sunset faded slowly away, 

w Move ww ft, happy e»Mh, awi Wave 
¥ an wange sijaset w»o ng - tern ; 
S^hsai t:-r^.-.. 01 '.fee faded <^s, 

t >, happy planet, «.ts»w»i<l gs» ; 
TMI over thy dark sfcmkWr sit w 
Ife^ sit . cr algtat ^ rkh*" 

Though March still retains anmewhat of the cold and 
storms of winter, yet the lengthening days mad fast disap- 
pearing snow, the peculiar greenness of the balm of gilead, 
the buds of the willow showing white, and the in- 

creased brilliancy and warmth of the sun, tell that th* time 
will soon be here, when once more nature will resume his 
sway and gladden all eyes with liter loveliness, MtaBtSl. 
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ChKKRYFISLD, March 13th, 1S90, 

,Vr iJfstf* Editer « Ir,U!KTRATKl> " : 

Shield nw, when you have discovered that my 
last sonnet has an unorthodox Hue (namely, the 
fifteenth), with other infractions of the canon law 
respecting the numerous species. There will 
never be wanting, in our day, wiliul transgressors 
of that statute, wills nothing belter behind it than 
immemorial custom. 

What became of the " Red and Blue Pencil "? 
Did it roll down and under the desk, and dust 
itself into the basket ? Did it get behind the 
cdhor's ear, and so remain invisible ? Or did 
Felix slip slyly into the sanctum and carry it off ? 
He will yield it upon the promise that you will use 
it once a week ; he has a hungry eye for such 
colours. 

Would you like a short story from him ; or, 
mayhap, a parable, since he has not furnished any- 
thing in that kind, as an all-round writer should be 
apt to do ? He had a singular rencounter not long 
since, when he had gone for an evening walk, hop- 
ing to get from the hand of Nature's sweet apothe- 
cary a fresh bottle of ozone. Whom should he 
see. crossing the pasture-knolls, wherever their 
mossy nebs were stuck above the snow, but a soli- 
tary and beautiful maiden, tired and bedraggled, 
whose face showed the rose and the lily, and her 
dishevelled locks the thread}' gold. Noting her 
sylph id shape and airy movement, unlike any of 
our village maidens, he drew up and accosted her. 
" Gent e lady, may 1 bid you a good evening, and 
inquire whither you wander so far from our public 
ways, and why you are so strangely clad ?" Fixing 
her eyes on him — eyes so full of light and wild 
beauty that he had never dreamed of such — she 
answered him. in accents wonderfully clear and 
musical : *' I love the wilderness ; it is my home. 
I steal harmlessly into quiet dwellings, wander 
over old battlefields, hover over the cataracts, leap 
with dancing maidens and haunt many places ; but 
1 build my house among green leaves. I am the 
Canadian muse, banished from my native country, 
and wandering down to the Acadian lands, to the 
shores that answer to my beloved hills and forests." 
" Why. dear lady," asked Felix, " have you left 
that youthful nation, just now in its spring, where, 
if ever, the native muse should be entertained ?" 
j - Alas 1" she faltered, and the tears rushed to her 
eyes. ; - There has recently come from abroad a 
spin! called Scientific Criticism, that scorns me, and 
tells me f am inconsistent, and out of harmony 
with the time. I have been instructed that there 
is no need of me, and no place for me ; that, in- 
deed, my anomalous presence is not desired ; that 
nothing distinctive exists in my character, and 
nothing heroic in ray spirit And what — I deemed 
they said — is this Canada, anyway, but an exten- 
sion of England ; and what do we presume to 
have to ourselves atone ? There are no birds 
waging among these trees, no flowers blooming in 
our fields ; but British bards have sung thern better 
than can any fictitious native rnuse. Besides, we 
have of spng a sufficiency : the bobolinks have 
long ago had their caroling season, now let thern 
betake to the rice-swamps and feed themselves, 
white we who have leisure for such things re- 
awaken foregone melodies. So, henceforth, there 
is commended to me, on native ground, nothing 
save self-suppression, while that ground is being 
pre-empted in the interest of a certain canonised 
spirit of Epical Antiquity, and men are to be 
instructed to admire wisely, distrusting their own 
ability to produce worthy of admiration, rather de- 
voting their paralytic energies to the payment of 
a well-earned meed due the elders. Ho, as I. vanish 
from men whose words and deeds are hard and 
cold, 1 have fled my country, and seek the south, 
in hope of a blander, more-cheery and open wel- 
come" 

Dear Editor, this lady whom you love k enter- 
tained at my home, and I am delighted with her. 



For the present she will not leave me, hoping to 
propitiate the iron powers, But after a season, if 
you will remit a portion of her car-fare .1 will fur- 
nish the remainder, and she will return to you in 
good flesh, nd with unimpaired beauty. 

Trusting to hear from you upon this subject, 1 
have the ho nw of being 

Your obedient: servant, 

Pastor Felix, 

SONNETS, 
I. 

Wolfs, 

When Gray had completed the " Kl«gy." he «w a copy «t H •» his 
friend. General Wolfe, in America ; and, the story goes, that as the 
great hero w as sitti ng, wrapped in his military cloak, on board the barge 
which the s.iiSors we're sow ing tip the St. Lawrence, towards Quebec, 
he produced the poem and read st by the WW-WW*' ligkt of approaching 
ffi. tttng, until he came so those lines, which he repeated aloud to to 
officers : 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 

Await alike the inevitable hour 

Then, pausing- for a moment, be finished the status — " Acadia" by 
Frederic S. Cements 

Wolfe was in one of the foremost boats, assd while he was being rowed 
ashore he recited the celebrated poem, Gray's " H«gy in a Country 
Churchyard," snymj*. as be finisned : " Gentlemen, I would rather 
have written these lines i ban take Quebec." — Thomas A , Marquis, 
in " Stories of New J-ranee." 

" The fiaihs of glory lead but to the grave," 
Thrilled the low voice, in awed and rapt delight, 
Of him who drew to Stadacona's height ; 
Fateful he rode on the reluctant wave. 

Saint Lawrence soft his ripply prow did lave, 
Songful consenting ; while the falling eve 
Did with august and pastoral musing grieve 
How all must die — the timorous and the brave. 

List, our wan hero — o'er whose pensive brow 
Doom hang red laurels, waiting but the day — 
Sighing for honours of the cloistered bard ! 

Sweet peace, and song, 'twere better these ; we bow 
To fates decree. Thou, victor in affray ! 
A nation's praiseful tears be thy reward. 

II. 

T,ove. and the harp — O would that these were mine, 
Friend, nested in those English vales, that I 
Shall see no more ! Dear streams we wandered by — 
Careless companions in a dream divine. 

Than on yon steep supreme in arms to shine, 

With you to walk, were soother ! Fancies vain ! — 
We not our path reverse, nor choose again. 
The Anse de Fenian* — the embattled line — 

The lofty plain, red reeking — the wild call 
And cry of battle — the obstreperous roar 
Of the dread onset — passion, pain and pride ! 

Lo I there thy way ! For thee, the stinging ball ; 
The far, faint cheer, from earth's receding shore, 
The column'd stone: "Here Wolfe Victorious Died!"t 
III. 
A Response. 

{Written after reading Dr. A. H. Chandler's " Songs of 
Imtno'taiily.") 

O thou, who singest sweet the gliding years, 
And paint'st the seasons that so swiftly fly — 
So, linking Time to Immortality, 
Winning the rhythm and music of our tears 

Wherewith to chrism thy sacramental verse, — 
Take my poor thanks, for some harmonious gift 
Shed on my meditative hour, to lift 
My thought through the unwithering universe 

To where He sits upon His circle high 
Presiding, who our narrow bound invades 
With life, and light and beauty, still engirt 

By songful, radiant hosts, that never die ; 
There see I, 'mid the whitely-lumtnous shades, 

Thee beauteous soul,- -inspiring Poesy ! 

Still lovely, and all lonely, as thou wert. 

Arthur John Lockhart, 

•The path by which he ascended the cliff. 

tTbis I* the inscription on the memorial column that marks the spot 
where tie fell, Wept. 13, 1750. 



To the Editor of The Dominion Illustratku ; 

Sir, — The Montreal Society of Canadian Liter- 
ature is doing such gracious work for Canada, and 
I, with others, am so entirely in sympathy with its 
noble and patriotic aims that I almost shrink from 
giving expression to what may appear like criticism 
or disclaimer of any of its methods. 

Believe me, it is only under the strong pressure 
of conviction that I am now constrained to do so. 

In the reading of two of the papers, to which 1 
was an. interested and delighted listener, there was 
something to be regretted, viz. that in the first — . 
that on "The Literary Movement in Canada up 
to j 84 1," undue prominence was given to the 
French element in our literature, to the comparative 
exclusion of the English ; which, granted that it 
was, owing to the then condition of things, less 
predominant, was yet, I think, sufficiently so to he 
entitled to a larger share of recognition than it 
received, especially at the hands "of an Anglo- 



Canadian essayist, and before a society, the large 
majority of the members of which are Anglo- 
Canadian. 

I say this in no narrow spirit. 

Mr. James Fields, in his delightful work, " Yes- 
terdays with Authors," quotes of Pope the words 
applied to him by Sainte Motive : 

" He had the characteristic sign of literary natures -the 
faithful worship of genius." 

As Canadians of mixed ancestry, we must 
always mutually rejoice in each other's literary 
heritage ; but, on the other hand, we mu«t be care- 
ful not to make too little of whatever literary stock 
in trade we inherit from our English progenitors. 

In the paper on Isabella Valency Crawford, 
there was no fault to be found in this direction. 
From the outset the subject was treated on purely 
Anglo-Canadian, or Canadian lines, and the essayist 
evinced throughout the keenest appreciation of the 
phenomenal powers of our dead singer. 

This was as it should be. She lias gone from 
among us now, and our laggard homage comes, 
alas ! too late to touch her or redeem Canada from 
the reproach of bovine indiff rence while she lived; 
but we may lay our maple garlands upon her grave, 
and with bowed heads acknowledge her now as 
our crowned one, of whom we were not worthy. 

To give, in the course of an essay limited to an 
hour's length, the whole poem of " Old Spooks's 
Pass," was, I think, a mistake, because it necessi- 
tated the omission of some of the writer's finest 
short poems, and of passages of rare beauty from 
others, which we could not afford to miss. 

Also, it does not seem to me that because roses 
are, as we are told, not of much account in 
Madrid, the poem, " Roses in Madrid," which 
exhales their perfume and drops their melody, 
and diffuses around us their colour, as rareb", as 
affluently and almost as palpably as the flower 
itself, ought to be condemned as an anachronism. 

Among the selections familiar to us through the 
" Songs of the Great Dominion," f was disappointed 
to miss "The Axe," every word of which will 
always " bite deep and wide " to Canadian hearts, 
and that incomparable lyric : 

" O, love will build his lily walls." 

Also one which, I daresay, will be new to many 
of your readers, and which I now ask you to re- 
publish. 

ft rang out like a clarion blast after the return 
of the volunteers in 1885, at the close of the North- 
West rebellion. Erol Gervase. 

Let the Women Have Them First. 

A welcome ! Oh yes, 'tis a kindly word, but why will ye 

plan and prate 
Of feasting and speeches, and such small things, while the 

wives and mothers wait. 
Plan as ye will, and do as ye will, but think of the hunger 

and thirst 

In the hearts that wait, and do as you will, but lend 

us our laddies first. 
Why, what would ye have ? There is not a lad that treads 

in the gallant ranks 
Who does not already bear on his breast the rose af a 

nation's thanks. 

A welcome ! Why, what do you mean by that ! when the 

very stones must sing 
As our men march over them home again — the walls of the 

city ring 

With the thunder of throats and the tramp and the tread of 

feet that rush and run 

1 think in my heart that the very trees must shout fur the 

bold work done. 
Why, what would ye have ? There is not a lad who treads 

in the gallant, ranks 
Who doe* not already bear on his breast the rose of u 

nation's thanks, 

A welcome! There is not a babe at the breast won't 

spring at the roll of the. drum 
Thai tu»rakl* them home — the keen long cry in the air of 

"They come 1 They come I" 
And what of it all if ye hade them wade knee deep to a 

wave of wine, 

And toSB'd tall torches stud arch'd the town in garlands of 

maple and pine ? 
All dust in the wind of a woman's cry, as she snatches 

from the ranks 

Her hoy, who bears on his brave young breast the rose of 

a nation's thanks. 
A welcome I There's doubt if the lad would stand like 

stone in their steady line 
When a babe held high in a dear wife's hand, or the stars 
that swim and shine 
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In a sweetheart's eyes, or a mother's smile Unshed far in 

the welded crowd, 
Or a father's proud voice, half «>)') and half cheer, cried on 

a son aloud, 

O, the billows of waiting hearts that swell'd would sweet) 

from the martial ranks 
The gallant boys who bear on their breasts the rows of a 

nation's thanks, 

A welcome ! O joy, can they stay your feet or measure 

the wine of your bliss ? 
joy, let them leave you alone to-day— a day with a pulse 

like this ! 

A welcome ! Yes, 'tis a tender thought, a green laurel 

that laps the sword ; 
But joy has the wing of a wild white swan and the song of 

a free, wild bird. 
She must beat the air with her wing at will -at will must 

her song be driven 
From her heaving heart and tremulous throat thro' the 

awful arch of Heaven, 
And what would ye have ? There isn't a lad will burst 

from the shouting ranks. 
But bears like a star on his faded coat the rose of a nation's 

thanks. 

Isabella Valency Crawford. 



WHAT PEOPc E READ. 



No doubt sensational novels are as a rule very poor stuff, 
especially those which are known in the trade as "shilling 
shockers." But however crude in style and loose in 
grammar they may be, they are generally quite harmless, 
and they meet the needs of a large number of people for 
whom it is unquestionably better to read exciting stories 
than to do what they would be doing if they were not read- 
ing. I find that no fewer than 346,000 copies of the 
"Mysteries of a Hansom Cib" have been sold in this 
country in the course of the last eighteen months, and 
147, coo copies of " Madame Midas," another book of the 
same class and by the same author, in a twelvemonth ; 
and the company which publishes them has, in the course 
of one year and a quarter, sold neatly 6oo,ooj of these and 
other simi'ar books, of which about one-third were disposed 
of by Messrs. Smith tV Son. 

Scarcely less remarkable are the statistics made public 
not long since at Bristol, from which it appears that some 
350,000 copies of '-Called Back" have been sold, and 
that upward of a million shilling volumes of the kind have 
been issued during the last four or five years. When we 
xeflect that the population ol the United Kingdom is not 
much more than 35,000,000, the proportion of readers 
represented by the figures I have given is sufficiently aston- 
ishing. And, therefore, because it interests the people 
who, for reasons already discussed, have no taste for 
choicer fare, and because it has at least some claim to our 
gratitude in so far as it has displaced low-class periodicals, 
I am disposed, so long as I am not required to read it, to 
support the "shilling shocker," which is certainly to be 
preferred to the "penny dreadful." — The Fortnightly 
Review. 



A DEER A FOOT LONG. 

The ordinary notion of a deer is probably of an animal 
of considerable bulk, but this group of mammals, like 
many others, includes representatives of most varied sizes. 
One of the very smallest members of the group— a little 
creature not much more than afoot in length is at present 
to be seen in the Marsupial House (which, by the way, 
shelters almost fewer "marsupials" than anything else.) 
It is known as Stanley's Chevretain, and was named by 
Dr. Gray after Lord Derby (grandfather of the present 
liar)), who owned a magnificent menagerie. Apart from 
cloven hoofs, this animal looks Jess like a deer than a 
all rodent or even marsupial ; it never possesses horns, 
' the male has a pair of very long Curved canine teeth in 
upper jaw, which may perhaps be used for fighting. A 
ueh more remarkable use has been assigned to these 
extraordinarily developed teeth ; it has been said that the 
deer when too hotly pursued springs into a tree and remains 
suspended by its teeth until (he pursuers have passed by. 
This is, however, one of tho-e statements which hardly 
seem to need refutation.— London Daily News. 



A GOOD STORY. 

Louis XIV. of France had in court a nobleman known 
to be inordinately anxious for distinction. One day the 
king asked him if he understood the Spanish language. 
*' No, sire," wan the answer. " That is unfortunate," said 
the king. The nobleman at once conjectured that the 
king wished to make him ambassador to Madrid, and, em- 
ploying a teacher, he forthwith applied himself day and 
night 1,0 acquiring the language. At last, pale and 
exhausted, hut with a satisfied, expectant look upon his 
face, he came to tlx- king with tile iuimmneemem,, " Hire, 
I can now speak SpanUh " " Do you underhand it well 
enough to converse intelligently with a Spaniard ?" " \ rs, 
sire," the man answered, his h. ,111 beating high in nntici. 
nation, " ( wish you joy," said the king, "now you can 
read ■ Don Quixote ' in the original." 



"The World, The Flesh and The Devil." 

By May kmtm, 

CHAI'TER II. 
" And on a Friday, m, Lord ptiy h« " 

The train was travelling at great speed, making the 
fence posts follow one another with dazzling rapidity. 

Agnes Power was mechanically counting them as she 
gazed out of the car window, her thoughts far away with 
the mother she had that morning bid good-bye to, and again 
with the father who slept far off' in a quiet country church 
yard. His loss seemed nearer to her this day. It ''ad 
meant so much to her, not merely the loss of father, but 

companion and friend the safeguard between her < I and 

the world with its cruel hurts. ' His death had been not 
only tiie loss "of love, but the loss of means ; and so it 
was she sped to-day on her way to be Mrs. Melville's com- 
panion. People have misconceived ideas about poverty. 
Those who have ample means with which to meet life's de- 
mands, feel confident they could manage if they had not ! 
In fact pity is seldom poured upon those who suffer from 
this moral cramp, for poverty is moral cramp. Some 
simple souls submit unresistingly to ail its evils ; while 
others, seemingly submissive, eat their souls out its a vain 
longing for a freer, larger life. It remains but to the few 
to fight against this hereditary taint and overcome the 
disease,— for poverty is a disease, and one which, when 
hereditary, is almost hopelessly incurable ; a disease which 
creeps on and on, dulling hope, deadening dear desires, im- 
poverishing every project of the mind, until the afflicted 
ones leave this vain world we all love so much, and are 
like their gilded brethern-— forgotten dust. 

People in poverty are subject to much severe criticism. 
If, by dint of good taste and management, they appear in 
garments which hold their own (in all but pocket) against 
those donned by fortune's favourites, they are counted ex- 
travagant ; if, on the other hand, they are brought to such 
a low ebb as to lose all interest in their appearance, they 
are immediately termpd slovenly. 

Agnes Power possessed to a large degree that air which 
is supposed by right alone to belong only to those who are 
positive possessors of 

" The gold that gitds (even) the forehead ot shefoeL" 

Anyone viewing her in the train that day would have 
felt instinctively that she was what the world calls " well 
off." Her dress was black, of course, and it fitted her figure 
very severely. The severe style suited her. She was in 
truth not over five feet six, but she carried herself so as to 
seem taller ; even in repose there was an air of suppressed 
action about her, a vigour about the squarely cut shoulders 
and the set of her head. Her hair was distinctly golden, 
not that sickly yellow which comes from the chemists 
(cosmetics), but the golden hair which nature alone gives, 
with gleams of red and brown in it. There was a pecu- 
liarity, too, about this hair — waving back from the left 
temple was a band of pure white. Her eyes were dark 
blue and deeply set, with that frank and trustful look which 
deeply set eyes have habitually. When she smiled, and 
she was rather given to smiling, she displayed even, strong 
and very white teeth, but it was the chin which was her 
chief beauty. Not round enough to denote weakness, not 
square enough to be cruel, it displayed strength of character, 
and was a joy to contemplate. An Englishman describing 
her would have said she looked "clean," a horsey man 
would have applied to her the epithet "well groomed," 
but to my eye she was fresh and fair to look upon and 
showed she had capabilities of even looking beautiful. 

Now the frank eyes were masked with misery. A feeling 
of keen loneliness come over her — she felt so thoroughly 
alone. It seemed to her as though Cod's gift of individual 
life became less of a gift now that she was forced away 
from home and dear ones. A bitterness rose and almost 
overcame the loneliness. What had she done to merit this 
misery ? She had bad a beautiful childhood. She was 
grateful to God for that ; but --lie wanted a blessed woman- 
hood to crown that/good. At the end of the car a part) of 
three attracted her attention - a young married couple and 
their child. It was a pretty picture of connubial felicity. 
The fond mother ! the proud father 1 and the sweet uncon- 
scious babe. They were so entirely taken up with each 
other — these two. Their world went with them. Some- 
how the sight of their happiness made Agnes Power the 
sadder, not that she would have had their joy less, but she 
thought that her happiness should equal theirs. 

A young girl and two attendant cavaliers were to her 
right. The girl was small and dark and pretty, and the 
two men with her seemed to vie with one another as to 
which would do the most for her. One had packed her 
numerous parcels Into the rack above} the other had 
opened the window and placed his coat as a cushion for her 
to lean against in the corner; while number one had 
brought to light a book, which he, smiling, gave into tier 
eager hands. Then number two had, with a superior smile, 
unwound the many wrappings of a square parcel he bore, 
and triumphantly displayed to view a box of chocolate 
creams. The girl had been profuse in her thanks and eaten 
of them with apparent enjoyment ; but all the while one 
hand had closely held the book, and somehow Agnes felt 
that number one had done " wisely and well," 

When Agnes Power emerged horn the ear the day stilt 
lingered, She was thankful for this. The grey new was 
had enough, with all then unfamiliar forms and feces 
about, and night would have been doubly had. She east 



Marching glances along the crowded platform. Vm a 
familiar figure, not * f ) '* < I t 
age in b m hand* and * » im 1 1 t r 
" I* there a carriage here from Mrs, MeiriJIe V 
" Mrs. Melvilte 1 1 What Mrs. Melailie ? Mrs, Mat, 
I reckon. No. Her bor*** don't acow/e to the station 
for nobody, If yem wi#i to get to htf ym had best get 
right a!«g into one of them carriages adoww there," 

But when; Agnes had got "adown there" every vehicle 
but one bad made off, and this one appeared nimimisiUi:, 
so close and dark its fastenings. Jost then it began to 
sprinkle with rain and. the arirer tm« running afaag the 
platform. 

" Jump right ia ; theft's plenty of ftm&" he calfcsd, and 
then the door was thrown orxwi, Agnes; V&wtt hesitated 
for a moment. It held four persons already— two men, a 
woman ami a boy ; «nd the mixed perfume of faad lobs-eco 
and garlic from within turned fer sick sad faint. Bat there 
was no help for it. So m she scrambled, accepting the 
grimy hand held oat to her assistance, sqtieewsd herself 
into a corner, while the doer slammed wo, and then re- 
signed herneU in the delights of semi-aspbyasia, 

«« Was it far," she asked, - to Vr . X '. h *' 

" That depended upon which Mrs. Melville she meant," 
the woman answered. " 'Mrs. Mat' lived mme way fross 
the station ; was she going to stay with * Mrs, Mat * V 

Agnes gave a feel it < eat. By thh time she felt con* 
fiflent that her M.rs. Melville must be " Mrs. Mat" 

When the vehicle stopped ami the doer was opened, 
Agnes' first feeling was one of pleasure. The drawer was 
over and the: air K 1< of th " > j 

the rain brings out, and the large, grey, greMa-virsesi basse, 
before which they had stopped, lay bathed in the gJwrjr of 
the setting sun's light, while at the gale a child stood waiting 
to receive her. 

" I suppose this is Rssie ?' 

Agnes Power took the little thin hand into both of hers, 
feeling drawn to the child by rsesns of her sraa, pale fece. 

" Yes : I'm Rosie. Are yoo very tired aiter yoor 
journey, Miss Power f 

" Not in the least bit." 

Agnes had a preconceived Mea that a companion «fe»shl 
never be tired, so made a brave beginning, 

By this time they were in the porch. The hall desr 
opened, and a little, smiling woman appeared. She ad- 
vanced timorously, and spoke in pretty, trippisg tonea: 

She put up her face to kiss her, and Agnes Po»-er 
stooped her cheek to hers. The burs r me sane* - '- 
lifted ; she had been dreading the dentist's chair, and fat i 
there was nothing to dread, 

" You are to (eel just as though yon wane nay dasigfeter," 
said Mrs, Melville. "You are to do whatever jro* like, 
and feel you are st home.'* 

The son sank just then, and so Agses Possess room was 
in shade when she erah ,. , snd the s seeased to ha 
settled also on her soul. She did not hear Bridget mtMet- 
ing, as she dragged her box upstairs : 

" And on a Friday, too ; Lord pity her -" 



II. 



' She is sue 



Just three weeks had Agnes Power bee s - 1 as 
the Grey House. She was no longer a staager ; site 
knew where ail the cupboards and boxes, were, where the 
china was kept, the silver locked aasary, the tinea to be 
used and the linen to be laid by for ** company."' She 
knew she had to be dressed at seven, so that Rosie sfeoaM 
not have to wait for her breakfast, and that break&sj came 
at nine. She had not received one unkind word ; then 
wherefore this sensation of restraint on every side ? why 
could she not. even walk down the garden path with- 
out feeling the string compelling her hack to the 
house ? why should she fear to give forth any 
opinion contsary So pretty, smiling, quiet State Mrs. 
Mat Melville's ? She was beghiniag to understand it w»w 
—Bridget's rebellious air, Simon Chunks' subdued Seines, 
Rosie's wrinkles. She understood it, bat yet she could 
not, if she would, explain what it was she understood I 

One of the tir>t things explained to Agnes was that no 
gentlemen were admitted to the sanctity of the Grey 
House. There was no man fit to be known in the place i 
Mrs. Mat Melville crossed her hands in her bp— wonder. 
fully pretty hands they were, loo, awl loaded with ex- 
quisite rings. 

" I assure you,. Miss Power, I am positively disgusted 
with all the gentlemen here, I have been told they actually 
don't care to go out unless sure of ehampagrM;,"' 

" 1 don't care for men at all," said Agnes Power, wearily 
—a* aha spoke tt really seemed to her that she did not. 
She cared for nothing but a little home full of kindness and 
love many a mile away. A vague feeling of wonderm'M 
came over her, why should Mrs. Mat have married, hold- 
ing men in such abhorrence ? or was Shis abhorressce the 
outcome of (hat marrM life f She looked a? the deceased 
Mat's photograph with increased interest at the next day's 
dusting. It was a stern lace. It is a good thing fat a 
man's face to be stem in outline, bus there should be sOJOe- 
where a tell-tale mark of softness to show the heart lying 
b'-neath i bat here there was none to I* found, look lone 
as you would, 

« I dare say he led her a lite of it," thought Agaes,_ re 
adjusting it in the frame. " She is such a gentle hole 
thing." 

(7 h it tmSmn*d, j 
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W* «dwit lk»( she R.ic,i«if; preparations are all the 
ogo«; lias AJe'iis Paul, Mrs "miij'tvy, M>*. Jam** 
"Isdjes'ta, Sara BwsjSiaKlt, 
^&:rnd marry other siKth expeiirinced 
icied all other pr^pimriidtrs turd only 

i'C.aOS.e WC have SCSl'l fettetS. tO M S '-S, 

eclariag wick to W the fact, But tl 
.nina that ihcv ar*: urn strktlv 00s-. 
1* ntfentd watove, kmw Mb. 
ir ward of honora that they contain 
ith nor avscrtk . ami she publishes a 
rot. Stiliman, of Stevens Institute, 
itet Hr.ry en main twushing 'Mil that which is allowed by 
she French 1'luii inaropies. There can be nodoobrthttl 
a misrasin whi*e face is tar.nra'i, sunburnt, tali of 
pifftpjs-s, those dUgnstiits blackheads 01 other imperfec- 
irons which m« caused isy our mods! .'if hie and the ex- 
posures to which we ato subjected, must certainly fee 
sixne or less tcpuis.tvi:, if not absolutely disgusting. 

A tMtui who permits her complexion— her mm% 
itnpa«aw feautre— to indicate tmek»»line.<* im« 
expect sssch results. Th* etosi ignorant and even de- 
fewrt woman in the world is $ttt (active to mat >!' she 
has » beautiful coiBple-xioii tuts! looks tidy, sod the 
oiiiv .articles so far discovered a-id which aroused by 
«v«ry woman of fashion are the Recamier Trcpana- 
ttens. 

Whit the Recamier Preparations are 
and why they are to be used, 

R&amier Cream, which is the first of these world 
tents preparation*, is made from the recipe used by 
Julie Rikamicr. It is net * cosmetic, hat an cmoiiiem 
to he aarried at aiphi last before retinng, semi to he 
removed sb the morning by bathing fteay _ It will 
remove lanand surd^:ra,rdtap!es l redspotst>t'hlQtehes i 
and make your face and hand's as smooth, as white and 
as tsaft as art infant's., 

K (scantier Balm is a beanttfier, pore and simple. It 
is est 31 vrfshewash, sot! unlike most liquids Riramier 
B is it catem "• benefit a a' ,- s absolute!) im- 
perceptible Ecetpt in the delicate freshness and yonth- 
fnlnes's which it imparts to the shin 

Recamk-r lotion will lemove freckles and moth 
patches, ss stsothso£ ~ t 1 for any irritation 

c-t she curie -.ie. arc is the most delisbtia) of washes for 
retrieving the dust from the face after travelling and is 
also tnvaJaaHe to gentlemen to be used after shaving 

K farmer rhnsder is. in three shades, white, flesh 
and cream it is the finest psiavtier ever in am, factored, 
and is delrgttfitl in the nursery, for gentlemen after 
shaving and tor the toilet generally, 

Ricaretict Sstsap is 3 perfectly pure article guaranteed 
free from animal fat. This, soap contains many of the 
bealiag iagtretBeats used is componndmg Kecamier 
Cream sttd l^sticfn. 

The RECAMIER TOILET PREPARATIONS 
a^e p'sklv-eiv free frotu a;i tr, : i.iri,ius ingredients, and 
CONTAIN "NEITHER LEAD, BISMUTH NOR 
ARSENIC, as attested ttj after a searching analysis 
by s^ach emit^etst scientists as 

HENRY A, MOTT, Ph.D., LL.D., 

Mem'berrf the Londoet, Paris, Berlin and American 
Chemical Societies. 

THOS. B. STILLMAN. M.Sc, Ph.D., 

Prt^essorstf Cheisistr)' of the Stevens institute of 
Tecbsslsgy. 

PETER T. AUSTEN, Ph.D., F.C.S., 

Professor of GeoeraJ and App'sed Chemistry, Rt>t- 
gers lloliege and Nev,- Jersev State Scientific 
Sdaotrf, 

if yc/ur dmggirA does nca keep the Recamier Pre- 
paratisas, refh.se substitutes- last him order for yen, 
Dtr ^-der y^arsttf from either ctf the Canadian offices of 
the Kecamier Manufacturing Company, 3^4 and 376 
St, Pan! Street, Mcmtreaj, and 50 " Weitington Street 
Eass, Tcccmc. For rssle is Canada at ttsr regular 
New York prices: R&ajnier Creaot, $1.50 ; Kecamiet 
Balm , f».5o: Reeansier Moth and Freckle Lotion, 
Si.ja: Ree*»Sor htsap, scented, ;oc.; undented, 
25c; Becaaaicr Pewder, large boxes, (1 00; small 
boxes, 50c- 



CASTOR-FLUID 
Registered— A dfillsfetfutir Tdrcsbii^g prepars 
ti^ssfor tke half- Saou,id be ased daily. Keep^ 
the scalp h&3&thy t prevents dandruC pr«moi«j 
tfoe er<nrth. A pWfect hnir dressing Un \h> 
faijiily, «sc p«r bottle. 

HENRY R. GRAY, Chemist. 
122 St Ummm Mala Street 

HOW FAME IS WON, 

When Om late Professor Messes Stuart 
Pbelp* was a ittsttient at Newhaven, he took a 
wftlk we woruing with Frofessor Newton, 
accorcKBg to his astial habit, began the dis- 
cussion of an ftbftiwse proljlerrt. As he went 

or:,.::!- a«i deeper, Mr, VbelpW* »tn4 wan- 
dered farther snd farther from what was being 
■m<L At bet his attention was recalled by 
Ift ecMspanfen's r«roa.rk t " Which, you see, 
gives us 'x'" "Does it?" asked Mr. 
Fheips, tbifikirtg tttat In corarrtort politenew 
ke oBj|hi to, sav f*j»etHng. " Why. doesn't 
It?" e/,dt«d ly - ' -> ed lite profeimor, 
aianned at the jx«*i.Whty that a flaw had 
teen detected in his ealculatbna, Qikkly 
bis mind ran hack over bis work. There 
had indeed been * mistake, " Yew are right, 
Mr. Plteto; you are right ! " be sbouted " it 
doesfi'l gii'C'us ' x'' "it give* o* 'y.' " From 
that bttHsr be Iwked up«,tt Mr, Fhelps ats a 
nottttrmtlical prodigy. He 'rat tite firrt trtsu 
who had ever caught the professor riappiris,;, 
"And so," Mr, Wtelpti ofteh to «W, tit 

■ ilitig tite rtory, "i atrhievytj a reputation 
for ka#*isg a thing I kite, ft i* the way 
r-«|jut«tOiisi art; rrsark in i.hh wpftrhdal 
worhi," 




THE OLD WINDMILL, LACHINE. 
(Henderson, photo.) 



HUMOUROUS. 



Perhaps It Had Only Gone Astray.— 
"I declaiah," said Gas de Jay, in a discon- 
solate tone, "I had an idea just now, and it 
has completely left rny bwain, you know." 
'* Maybe not," said his friend. " Possibly it 
got to roaming around your head and lost 
itself," 

It is whispered that men will carry para- 
sols during the corning seasons. It is ordi- 
narily difficult to fathom the decrees of fashion, 
bat the reason for this particular decree is not 
hard to seek. It is to furnish men with a 
protection from the amateur photographer 
with his snap-camera. 

The Artless Child.— Mamie {six years 
old to lady caller) : Mamma said to ask you 
to sit down a few moments, and she would be 
right in. It isn't raining, is it ? Lady Caller : 
Why no, Mamie. Why did you think it was ? 
Mamie : Because, when mamma saw you 
coming, she said, " it never rains but it pours." 

Lost Information. — Mrs, Quicklyrich : 
Oh, you ought to have heard Prof, Book- 
woorrtt'8 lecture on "Extinct Birds" last 
ttiglit ! What he said about the dodo was 
simply wonderful. Mrs. Parevemi : Dear 

trie J- how unfortunate to have missed it — 

especially as we are to have a dodo painted on 
our dining-room this week. 

She Couldn't Walk That Way, — 
There is a floor walker in one bf the large 
dry goods stores in this city whose great toes 
point towards each other in the most friendly 
manner, " What will you have, madam," 
said he to an I rish woman, who was looking 
hopelessly around. "Calico." " Walk this 
way," "Walk that way, it it!" Sure I'd 
have ye know, sur, that my legs is not built 
that way, sur, and i couldn't walk that way if 
you'd give we the whole stare, sur." 

City Bkllk : « 1 hope your stay in our 
dty will not be short, Mr. lie .Science," Mr. 
lie gcStnet {member of the Ornithologists' 
Union) : "Thstttk you but my sojourn must 
be brief. 1 am here attending tin; Ortiiiho 
logical Convention at the museum of Natural 
History ; awl the mAm will soon be over." 
"What kind of a convention did yon m y1>> 
"Ornithological, about birds, you know.'» 



Oh, yes, yes. How stupid of me ! Do you 
think they will be worn much next season?" 

Valuable Information. — For the third 
time little Tommy Fig had asked his father 
what was the cause of the desert of Sahara. 
Finally the old man laid down his paper and 
answered: "I reckon it was formed when 
the Israelites lost their sand. And if you 
don't quit asking me so many questions, I'll 
see that your mother puts you to bed before I 
get home hereafter." "But, paw, how can 
you see her put me to bed if she puts me to 
bed before you get home ? " And that question 
was Tommy's last — for that evening." 



„ QPFOIAI - 

Colonist Trains 

FOR ALL POINTS IN 

MANITOBA 

AND THE 

Canadian North-West 

LEAVING CARLETON JUNCTION 
9.00 P.M. 
Tuesday, February 25 

EVERY TUESDAY 

Thereafter during March and April, 
if sufficient business offers. 



For full particulars apply to any Agent of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway. 



MONTREAL TICKET OFFICES; 

At Stations, 266 St. James Street, and Windsor t 
Balmoral Hotels. 




TRIFLING. 

Many a haggling highway board has talked 
for days and spent thousands of pounds over 
a few yards of land ; and there is a tradition 
that the Convocation of Canterbury once de- 
bated for three-quarters of an hour whether a 
semi -colon should not be substituted for a 
comma in a document which was under 
consideration — a subtile distinction which, in 
ninety-nine cases out of every hundred, would 
not in the least affect the sense. The collective 
wisdom of the House of Lords, too, was once 
bent for some little time to the task of dis- 
covering a definition of the word "Arch- 
bishop." Best of all, however, is the following 
piece of solemn trilling, which is actually to 
be found in one of the volumes of the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of London \ 
" Procure an earthen pot or jar that, will 
come on upon your head so as to cover it 
completely ; cut two holes in it for the 
advantage of seeing ; and then, fastening it 
about your neck with a bandage, take off 
your clothes and walk, into the river where the 
(wild) ducks are. Take care to enter above 
them in the stream, and to stalk down in such 
a maimer that, only your head, thus covered 
with the pot, be above water, as if carried by 
the current and they will only take the jar for 
something floating on the water. When you 
vm among the thickest of them, take one by 
the legs and pull it under water, then seba 
upon another in the muna manner, and so on 
till you have taken the whole covey, and then 
march out again," 



HOMESTEAD REGULATIONS, 

All even numbered sections, excepting 8 and as, are 
open for homestead and pre-emption entry. 

ENTRY. 

Entry may be made personally at the local land office 
in which the land to be taken is situate, or if the home- 
steader desires, he may, on application to the Minister 
of the Interior, Ottawa, or the Commissioner of Domi- 
nion Lands, Winnipeg, receive authority for some one 
near the local office to make the entry for him, 
DUTIES. 

Under the present law homestead duties may be per- 
formed in three ways : 

r. Three years' cultivation and residence, during 
which period the settler may not tie absent for more 
than six months in any one year without forfeiting the 
entry. 

a. Residence for three years within two miles of the 
homestead quarter section and afterwards next prior to 
application for patent, residing for 3 months in a habi- 
table house erected upon it, Ten acres must be broken 
the first year after entry, 15 acres additional in the 
second, and 15 in the third year ; to acres to be in crop 
the second year, and 25 acres the third year. 

3, A settler may reside anywhere for the first two 
years, in the first year breaking s acres, in the second 
cropping said 5 acres and breaking additional to acres, 
also Building a habitable hottse. The entry is forfeited 
if residence is not commenced at the expiration of two 
years from date of entry. Thereafter the settler roust 
reside upon and cultivate his homestead far at least Six 
months m each year for three years, 

APPLICATION FOR PATENT 
may he made before the local agent, any homestead 
inspector, or the intelligence officer at H*d«cin« Hat 
or Qu'Appelle Station, 

Six months' notice must be given in writing to the 
Commissioner of Dominion lands by a settler of his 
intention prior to milking application tor parent, _ 

Intelligence offices are situate ,11 Wnuiiptfi, Qu Ap- 
pall* Station and Medicine Hat, Newly arrived Immi- 
grants will receive, at any of these oltii-es, mtrwmahon 
as to the lands that are open tor entry, and from tke 
officers in charge, free of expense, advice and assistant's 

11 securing lands to suit them, 

A SECOND HOMESTEAD 
may tie taksn by any one who has i«raived a htiaie-stead 
patent or a certificate of recommendation, conutersigiieu 
by thvCommlwiiQueror Dominion Land!., Hponapjwa- 
tion for patent made by him prior to the second da)' at 

June, 18851, 

All eomrmtnteatitms having reto-,iwce to lands t.tnti»( 
rontrol of lire tknniimm i ornmr.nt, lying between im 
etiitsfii boundary of Manitoba and the Pacific Coast, 
lihotild lu- addressed to the Secretary of 'ho IJwwrtwM* 
of the Inierior, Ottawa, « t« It, M. Smith, t'omnw 
sinner of Dominion Lands, Winnipeg, Manitoba 

A. M BURC1KS8, 
OWtf Minister »' tht lni»rf<sf. 

t>p|i,ittinc»l of the Interior, 
Ottawa, Sr.pt a, 1889- 
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